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Increasing public demand for the broader, more simplified insurance protection that the 
Insurance Company of North America Companies are providing as a result 


of their independent position in the property and liability insurance field is the key to this 


Report of Progress 


The year 1954 was one of the most eventful in the 
163-year history of the Insurance Company of North 
America and its affiliated companies, the Philadelphia 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company and the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America. 


Premiums Written passed the $250,000,000 mark, 
an increase of more than $12,000,000 over 1953. The 
premium writings of the Fire Companies amounted to 
$153,.852,941, an increase of $4,906,570; Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America to $96,925,709, 
an increase of $7,361,454. 


Consolidated Assets amounted to $726,466,572, 
based on market values of securities, an increase of 
$127,904,051 over the previous year. 


Surplus to Policyholders (capital, stated surplus 
and voluntary reserves) stood at $364,206,265 at year’s 


end, an increase of $101,458,625 over the previous year. 


Net Operating Income, after taxes, amounted to 
$21,180,000 and here the value of North America’s 
diversified, multiple-line insurance operation is dra- 
matically demonstrated. The Companies incurred losses 
of about $13,500,000 arising out of hurricanes Carol, 
Edna and Hazel, and still showed earnings only $942,000 
less than for 1953. 


For the future we pledge continuance of our pro- 
gram of simplifying insurance and broadening pro- 
tection for everyone’s benefit. 


The interests of our policyholders have always come 
first. And they always will. In this way we well serve our 
stockholders, our agents and brokers and employees. 


This is free enterprise in action—this is the path 
of progress. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1954 


Insurance Co. 


ASSETS of North America 


Phila. Fire & 
Marine Ins. Co. 


Indemnity Ins. Co. 
of North America 


Consolidated (Excl. 
Inter-Co. Ownership) 





Bonds (Amortized) 

Other Stocks (Association Values) 

Stocks of Insurance Companies— 
Wholly Owned (Association Values) 


$112,973,272.84 





$20,899,764.00 
44,202,820.00 


$100,587,711.64 
96 027,739.00 


$234,460,748.48 
394,053,363.09 


Real Estate 

Accrued Interest 

Cash in Banks and Office 

Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 
90 days due) and Other Assets 


Total Admitted Assets... ... 220 


LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premium Reserve 
Loss & Claims Expense Reserve 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and 
Other Liabilities 
Reinsurance in Non-Admitted Companies 
Dividend Payable Jan. 15, 1955 
Capital & Surplus Applicable to 
Minority Interests 


Policy- j Reserve for General Contingencies 
Reinsurance Fund 

Capital 

Surplus 


holders 
Surplus { 


Total 
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125,157,204.42 
9,630,804.42 
474,889.18 
19,901 ,039.95 


34,311,450.13 


0 

0 
71,617.06 
2,987 ,308.32 


6,396,420.66 


0 

0 
495,700.80 
7,858,346.45 


15,756,770.90 


0 
9,630,804.42 
1,042,207.04 

30,746,694.72 


56,464,641 .69 





- $556,271,465.03 


$133,849,049.00 
42,824,185.00 


9,326,156.75 
3,396,336.26 
2,737,422.05 


0 
186,122,424.52 
6,116,684.45 





$74,557,930.04 


$19,758,296.00 
2,898,921 .00 


2,154,994.88 
142,583.91 
0 


0 
29,603,134.25 

0 
5,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 


$220,726,268.79 


$ 50,092,294.00 
84,475,945.86 


6,983,052.73 
3,575,833.21 
0 


0 
40,423,545.75 
5,175,597.24 
5,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 


$726,398,459.44 


$203,699,639.00 
130,199,051 .86 


18,464,204.36 
7,114,753.38 
2,737,422.05 


45,072.82 
186,122,424.52 
6,116,684.45 
21,899,207.00 
150,000,000.00 





+ + + $556,271,465.03 


$74,557 ,930.04 


$220,726,268.79 


$726,398,459.44 


On the basis of actual market value for stocks and bonds, the Consolidated Assets would be $726,466,571.87, 
the Reserve for General Contingencies $186,190,373.76 and Policyholders Surplus $364,206,265.21. 





Securities and Cash carried at $16,490,305.17 in the above Consolidated Statement are deposited as required by law, 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


THE NEWEST AND THE BEST IN INSURANCE FROM AMERICA’S OLDEST AND STRONGEST COMPANY 
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South Carolina Insurance Company 


ORGANIZED 1910 


PALMETTO BLDG., COLUMBIA, S. C. 
111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
4 FENCHURCH AVE., LONDON 
39 AMALIEGADE, COPENHAGEN 








Best’s stock 








UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
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———-1954— ———1955——_ 


- ae 
Casualty od 30 Fire 90 30 Fire 90 
\ & Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 


January 31 214.0 207.1 282.0 290.8 
February 28 220.7 207.7 288.0 291.9 
re 220.7 214.0 286.3 293.3 
re 226.8 224.4 
May 31! 237.2 231.8 
eee 243.3 232.0 
July 31 260.0 245.2 
oe | ee 257.2 236.9 
September 30 ... 258.1 256.6 
Home Office October 31 240.2 251.6 
November 30 .... 264.2 271.9 
60 John Street |New York City December 31... 284.0 285.7 
The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price 


indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 























building cost index 


SCHROEDER HOTELS 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


~ 
% 
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HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis. 


HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn. 





HOTEL ASTOR “tk i | Ba 
Milwaukee, Wis. ve : P ie Buus % 0 8 oeouseenrneeeoenninrsss 6 


HOTEL RETLAW ie ik Biba Avg. Feb. Avg. Feb. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. [ogame ie 1939 1955 1939 1955 

fe | Boston 210 598 Minneapolis 202 563 

HOTEL LORAINE me i 1 BS New York 219 629 Kansas City 209 558 
Madison, Wis. j ; ied e Buffalo 205 626 St. Louis 208 600 
ay Ge}. ies : Baltimore 198 600 Atlanta 186 649 

HOTEL CALUMET ek , or ‘ Philadelphia 196 593 Dallas 171 542 
Fond du Lac, Wis. a Pittsburgh 219 584 New Orleans 194 613 
ee ET Cincinnati 209 583 Denver 195 529 

Cleveland 206 600 Seattle 196 594 

can imp Law Chicago 205 559 San Francisco 183 550 
‘ 7 S Indianapolis 206 6ll Los Angeles 167 569 

Detroit 208 635 el 
WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. Milwaukee 209 622 National Average 200 599 

. This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in 

We aim to serve our many Insurance Company clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 


f ° d a system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
riends, executives and agents. allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
a anna naan na specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Co. 
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insurance stocks 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the Courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


1955 Range 
High Low 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 2 178 
Aetna Insurance Company 8 4 
Agricultural Insurance Company 

American Automobile Insurance 

American Equitable Assurance Company 

American Home Assurance Company 

American Insurance Company 

American Re-Insurance Company 

American Surety Company 

Automobile Insurance Company 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company 

Boston Insurance Company 


Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates 

Employers Reinsurance Company (b) 
Federal Insurance Company 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen s Insurance Co. of Newark 
General Reinsurance Corporation 

Glens Falls Insurance Company nigh 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Insp. 
Home Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Co 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
National Casualty Company (e) 
National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company .... 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company ° 
Northern Insurance Company 

North River Insurance Company ....... 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. 
Northwestern National Ins. Company 
Ohio Casualty Company 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company 

Pacific Indemnity Company 

Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company 
Providence Washington Ins. Company 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., Pfd 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
Republic Insurance Company 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Seaboard Surety Company 

Security Insurance Company of N. H. 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (d) 
U. 8. Fire Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Company . 196 
Colonial Life Insurance Company 122 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 112 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. ....... 540 
Continental Assurance Company 139 4 
Franklin Life Insurance Company ... 11% St 
Gulf Life Insurance Company . 29% 23 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 93 83 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company .... 1320 1200 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company .. 33 27% 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia .... 122 105 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. .... 402 352 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .. 95 87 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. 86 74 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company .. 100 78 
Travelers Insurance Company ........... 2120 1870 
U. S. Life Insurance Company 150 121 
West Coast Life Insurance Company ... 72% 65 
(a) Adjusted for 2 for 1 split. 

(b) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 

(c) Adjusted for 33%% stock dividend. 

(d) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 


For April, 1955 


March 
1955 


178 
72% 
35 
29 
37% 
42 
32% 
26 
81 


85% 
1215 
29 
107 
388 
gs 
83 
90 
2060 
145 

67% 


YOUR CLIENT'S 
confidence is YOUR 


most valuable asset! 


e Where property values 
are in question, always 
refer your client to 
a nationally known 


reliable appraisal firm. 


THE 


LLO 


RECOGNIZED APPRAISAL AUTHORITIE 


4411 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 


First for Factual appraisals AV > 
since 1910 f ap ‘ 
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For a stable market 
in Reinsurance 








As America’s leading independent market 
for Reinsurance, the Insurance Company of 
North America operates to provide a stable 
market for the needs of its clients. 


The strength of this philosophy is best dem- 
onstrated at times such as the present. Its 
practical application makes a continuing re- 
lationship in Reinsurance most advantageous 
to you. 

We cordially invite you to discuss your 
Reinsurance problems with our Reinsurance 
Department. Write or telephone us. Or, if 
you use the services of a Reinsurance Broker, 
ask him to discuss your problems with us. 


REINSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
® 
Protect what you have® 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 











“Would YOU buy it?” 


by H. K. DENT 


“TI would not try to sell a man something I would not buy 
myself. On the other hand if I can benefit a man’s situation 
and help him and think it is better for him and would buy it 
if I were in his position, then I would make every effort to 
tell him about my proposition as factually and as enthu- 
H. K. DENT siastically as I know how. If he is intelligent I should be 
able to sell him because I am working in his interests; 
I am doing him a favor. That is the test: Would J 
buy it if I were in his shoes?” 


GEN ERAL offers better insurance for your customers 


There is no secret to the success enjoyed by thousands of 

GENERAL agents. Besides hard work it’s simply this: 

They can offer better insurance plans and service to their 

insureds up and down the line! Strong capital stock indemnity; 

fast, fair claims service; broader, better coverages; PLUS im- 
portant savings on properties that qualify as preferred risks. In a 
word, the GENERAL agent can and does offer the kind of insurance 
policies HE would buy if he were sitting on the other side of the desk! 


SENERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA’ 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


EASTERN: 111 John St., New York 38, N. Y. 

CENTRAL: 1100 Buder Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Mo 

SOUTHERN; 1401 Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

CALIFORNIA: 5525 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36 

CANADIAN: 510 W. Hastings St., Vancouver 2, B.C. 

NORTHWEST: General Insurance Bidg., Seattle 5, Wn, H. K. DENT W.L. CAMPBELL 
SOUTHWEST: 1801 Dovis Bidg., Dallas 2, Texos Chairman of the board President 
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company developments 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Carolina Casualty Ins. Co. . 
Minnehoma Ins. Co. 


N..C 


Burlington, . 
, Okla. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Licensed 
Congressional Ins. Co. Washington, 


Potomac Ins. Co. .. Washington, 


ILLINOIS 


Steel Ins. Co. of 


Incorporated 


\merica .. Chicago, III. 


KANSAS 


Erie Ins. Co 


Admitted 
Des Moines, lowa 


Midland Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. Newton, Kan. 


MASSACHUSETTS Examined = 
Fitchburgh Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ......... Fitchburg, Mass. 
Massachusetts Casualty Ins. Co. ..........-.. Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN Admitted ; 
Allegheny Mutual Casualty Co. ...........- Meadville, Pa. 
Reserve Ins. Co. . Chicago, Il. 


MINNESOTA Incorporated 
Land O’Lakes Mutual Ins. Co. ......... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Admitted 
Empire Fire and Marine Ins. Co. ............ Omaha, Neb. 


NEVADA 


Great Basin Ins. Co. . 


Incorporated 
Reno, Nevada 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Benefit Assn. of Railway Employees Chicago, III. 
Examined 
Manchester Ins. Corp 


....Manchester, N. H. 


NEW YORK Examined 
Andes Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..............2e4 Andes, N. 
Argyle Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. ...... Smith’s Basin, N. 
Genesee Co. Patrons Fire Relief Assn. ...... Batavia, N. 
Great Eastern Fire Ins. Co. .......... White Plains, N. Y. 
Jamestown Mutual Ins. Co Jamestown, N. Y. 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. ............ London, England 
Union Reinsurance Co. ............2-6: Zurich, Switzerland 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 

Blooming Grove Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ....Montoursville, Pa. 
Colonial Assurance Co. f Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fairview Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of York Co. ..Harrisburg, Pa. 
Farmers Mutual Ins. Co. of Tuscarora Wyalusing, Pa. 
Germantown Fire Ins. Co. .. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gettysburg Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........... Biglerville, Pa. 
Lawn Mutual Ins. Co Palmyra, Pa. 
Monroe Mutual Ins. Co Palmerton, Pa. 
Protection Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........... Littlestown, Pa. 
Susquehanna Co. Grange Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

New Milford, Pa. 
Wayne County Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Honesdale, Pa. 


TEXAS Licensed 
Beacon National Ins. Co. .... 
Property Owners Fire Ins. Co. . 
Southwestern Indemnity Co 


Texas 
Texas 
, Texas 
Admitted 

Halifax Ins. Co. of Mass. .. 


, Mass. 


Reinsured 


Employers Indemnity Co. . 
Protective Lloyds Ins. Undrs 
Southwestern Lloyds ...... 


eat tee Texas 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
; Waco, Texas 


VIRGINIA Admitted _ 


Interboro Mutual Indemnity Ins. Co. 


....New York, N. Y. 


WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
SEE EW OURS SB: 605 ended sss pene taverns Boise, Idaho 


PUERTO RICO Admitted 
American Employers’ Ins. Co. ............... Boston, Mass. 


ALBERTA Admitted 
Baloise Fire Ins. Co. of Canada Toronto, Ontario 
Baloise Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. ........... Basle, Switzerland 
Nort Pacific Ins. Co., Ltd. ..5.0.5... Victoria, Hong Kong 

Withdrew 
American Automobile Fire Ins. Co. ......... St. Louis, Mo. 
ee ee ens Pe ee Basle, Switzerland 
Stanstead & Sherbrooke Ins. Co. ........ Sherbrooke, Quebec 


conventions ahead 


APRIL 


National Ass'n of Mutua! tas. Companies, regional, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Midwest Territorial Conference, National Ass'n of Ins. 
Agents, annual, Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kansas. 
Mississippi Mutual Ins. Agents Ass'n, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park. 

National Ass'n of Ins. Agents, midyear, Allis Hotel, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

National Board of State Directors, National Ass'n of Ins. 
Agents, midyear, Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas. 

New York State Mutual Ins. Agents Ass'n, Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 

National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Companies, regional, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners, Zone 2 Meeting, 
Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Ohio Mutual Ins. Agents Ass'n, Neil House, Columbus. 
District of Columbia Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 


Alabama Ass'n of Ins. 
Birmingham. 

Florida Mutual Ins. Agents Ass'n, Tides Hotel, St. Petersburg. 
National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners, Zone 3 meeting, 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. 

National Ass'n Surety Bond Producers, annual, Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City. 

American Management Ass'n Ins. Conference, Statler Hotel 
New York City. 

Louisiana Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Mississippi. 

Florida Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Hotel di Lido, Miami 
Beach. 

Rocky Mountain Territorial Conference, Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

New Jersey Mutual Ins. Agents Ass'n, Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park. 

Virginia Mutual Ins. Agents Ass'n, annual, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

New York Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 

Virginia-District of Columbia Mutual Ins. 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington. 

Health & Accident Underwriters Conference, annual, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Ass'n of Casualty & Surety Companies, annual, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, annual, New 
York City. 

Surety Ass'n of America, annual, Hotel Astor, New York City. 
National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Companies, regional, Syracuse, 
New York. 

lowa Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Hotel Savery, Des Moines. 
Oklahoma Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City. 

Vermont Ass'n of Ins. Agents, mid-year, Woodstock Inn, 
Woodstock. 

National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Companies, regional, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

American Management Ass'n Workshop Seminar, 306c, 
Modern Corporate Ins. Management (third of three meet- 
ings), AMA Headquarters, New York City. 

Georgia Mutual Ins, Agents Ass'n, Radium Springs, Albany. 


Agents, annual, Tutwiler Hotel, 


Agents Ass'n, 
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Oyiet! BOARD MEETING IN SESSION 


Success stories are being started in this classroom. 
Attention is focused on the big blanketboards, where 
fundamentals of insurance selling are being com- 
pellingly presented. “Chairman of the board” is an 
instructor who teaches from a wealth of practical 
knowledge and experience. 


There is a place for you in this boardroom at one of 
the sessions of The Travelers Casualty and Fire 
School. Here you will find a course that gives you 
comprehensive preparation for a career of service in 


the Casualty, Fidelity, Surety, Fire and Marine lines. 

It makes no difference whether you are just be- 
ginning your career or have been in the insurance 
business for years. There is no substitute for the 
broad, modern training that can be yours at The 
Travelers Casualty and Fire School. 

If you would like to enroll in a future class, just get 
in touch with The Travelers Casualty or Fire Manager 
in your territory. He will give you the schedule of 
future classes and consider your application. 


The Travelers insurance comPANics 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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eee Many annual meetings of iisurance companies are 
not held early enough in the year to permit quotation 
of comments of their chief executive officers in our 
March issue. Therefore we are continuing the popular 
annual feature, Executive Comment on page 14 to give 
a more complete cross-section of top level opinion of 
trends in the industry. 


eee The year 1954 was very satisfactory for the fire 
and casualty industry as outlined in our annual pre- 
liminary study, Operating Results on page 21. 


eee Each year the general manager of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance reports to the mem- 
bers on the experience, both of Council members and 
subscribers and nationwide, on this important line. The 
report is of necessity too voluminous for reproduction 
in full here but we like each year to review the high- 
lights. On page 18 is the final Workmen’s Compensation 
Report of H. F. Richardson prior to his retirement. 


eee The various package policies are the subject of 
much interest at the present time with many discussions 
conducted at various gatherings on the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different forms. In our January 
and February issues we ran a general survey on the 
Big Four of these forms. In this issue, on page 25, is 
an article on the characteristics and strong points of the 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy developed by the Inter- 
bureau Insurance Advisory Group. 


eee Under today’s conditions separate liability policies 
are inadequate and uneconomical. The package policies 
which are one of the big changes in the industry in 
recent years are progressive instruments for a better 
way of serving the insurance buyer. Our author on 
page 29 has no doubts as to whether they are Change or 
Progress. 


eee The profit of an agency depends not only on the 
volume of insurance sold but on management designed 
to conserve the greatest possible portion of the commis- 
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sion dollar. Both are interrelated in another manne 
since efficient management of an agency gives its head 
the time to service his accounts properly. There are 
many facets to this problem of modern management 
including training and management of salesmen, the 
layout of the office, its record keeping system and its 
accounting system. Ten of these phases are considered 
in question and answer form to develop a Blueprint For 
Profit in the article on page 33. 


eee The loss of hearing from industrial activity is 
becoming a subject of increasing interest both to insur- 
ance companies and the industries they serve. Not 
enough research has as yet been done to provide standard 
measurements and tests but progress is being made in 
both the study and control of industrial noise. On page 
73 are the highlights of the methods used by a large 
manufacturer to control /ndustrial Hearing Loss. 


eee One of the great advantages of the power plant 
contract is the flexibility it permits in the coverage of 
such hazards. Unfortunately, however, that very flexi 
bility is responsible at times for its misapplication and 
consequent misunderstandings between the insured and 
his insurer. Boiler Insurance Today on page 89 analyzes 
the insuring agreement of the policy and suggests some 
things to consider in buying this type of coverage. 


ee° Not too many years ago the idea of major medical 
expense insurance was born pretty much as an experi 
ment and with little knowledge of how to write it. It 
aroused a great deal of interest and many opinions both 
pro and con. They were only opinions, however, as the 
facts had yet to be developed. The facts are becoming 
apparent with experience under the coverage and will 
be enlarged by the research which must be done. With 
this background The Future of Major Medical will pro 
vide the insurance industry with an opportunity of 
building itself into an indispensable asset to our way of 
life according to the author of the article on page 111. 
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XPERIENCE” IT HAS BEEN SAID, 
‘is the best teacher.” Isn’t it 


true, however, that learning by ex- 
perience is often the most expensive 
way? Certainly Bing Crosby 
learned, at 


has 
tremendous expense, 
that a “Clean Up” fund is necessary 
at death. Last month, you will re- 
member, we described a “Clean Up” 
fund as a fund which takes care of 
last expenses at death. In the future 
we will discuss in more detail, these 
various needs but the particular 
need with which we are concerned 
at this time is a “Clean Up” fund to 
take care of state inheritance taxes 
and Federal estate taxes. 

According to an article in the 
Los Angeles Evening Herald Ex- 
press by Aline Mosby, Bing Crosby 
had to sell his race horses, two es- 
tates, stock and possibly some cattle, 
to scrape together enough cash to 
pay a million dollar inheritance tax 
at the death of his wife. While he 
is one of the richest actors in that 
area, his fortune, according to the 
article, is tied up in properties—and 
most important 
here 


for our purposes 
the lack of liquid funds, to 
pay the taxes resulted in consider- 
able financial loss to him 


Liquidity of Investments 


Liquidity has been and will con- 
tinue to be one of the major prob- 
lems we have to cope with at death. 
The best investments during life 
may be the worst possible invest- 
ments to have at death due to the 
inability of the executor to convert 
them into ready cash 

at the then 
ments. 

If the real estate, 
who can guarantee that the values 
at that time would warrant the sale 
of the property to secure cash. If the 


to pay taxes 


value of the invest- 


investment is 


investment is a number of shares of 
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stock, who can guarantee that the 
market value will not be far below 
the original value, thereby bringing 
about a substantial loss if they have 
to be sold to secure the cash needed. 

Now I know that there are few 
agents who have general insurance 
accounts, as wealthy as Bing Crosby. 
We do, however, have those, among 
our clients, whose estates will be 
subject to both Federal estate taxes 
and state inheritance taxes. Let us 
go to these people, our own policy- 
holders, who already have faith in 
us, and trust in our counsel, and 
take to them the theme of “Discount- 
ing Estate and Inheritance Taxes 
Through Life Insurance.”’ 

How can this problem of “Liquid- 
ity” be best solved. First, the ideal 
setup would be to have cash in the 
bank sufficient to pay the taxes. 
However, the return being secured 
on that money is less than it would 
be if it were invested in something 
else, such as stocks, bonds, or the 
client’s business. The more liquid 
an investment, i.e. the easier it is to 
convert that investment into imme- 
diate cash, the less will be the return 
on the money. 

Let us consider what I believe to 
be the best method of providing for 
the payment of these taxes, with the 
minimum amount of financial loss, 
both during life and at death; 
namely the “Discount” method. Let 
us take an example where a man’s 
anticipated taxes will total $20,000. 
3y purchasing a twenty payment 
life insurance policy for $20,000 he 
will pay into the plan about 4% of 
the $20,000 per year. If he dies the 
first year his tax money will be 
immediately available. The tax will 
have been paid at a 96% discount. 
The longer he lives, the less will be 
his discount at death; however he 
will never pay into the plan more 
than 80% of the total amount 


needed. You will remember this is 
a twenty payment plan and that 
20x 4% equals 80%. The minimum 
discount possible, therefore, is 20%. 

Don’t you agree, it is far better 
for him to pay 4% per year for 
twenty years, and still be eligible for 
at least a 20% discount, than to 
make it necessary for the heirs to 
borrow the money at 6% to pay the 
taxes ? 

Now you may say, “It sounds like 
a good idea, but isn’t it true that 
the $20,000 of insurance will increase 
the amount of his gross estate and 
thereby will increase the amount of 
both his state inheritance tax and 
his Federal estate tax?” 


Tax Free Dollars 


Prior to the establishment of the 
1954 Internal Revenue Code I 
would have had to answer, “Yes, 
but he’s still doing it at less cost 
than otherwise.” Now, however, I 
can answer “No!” It is now possi- 
ble for a man to give his wife, out- 
right, sufficient monies to buy the 
needed life insurance, and as long 
as he retains no reversionary inter- 
est in the policy, the amount of the 
policy can go to his wife “Tax-Free” 
thereby providing 100¢ dollars to 
pay the tax, 


I hope this is an idea you can use 
among your clients, but more so, I 
hope you will consider yourself as 
the prospect first, in each of the 


ideas described here each month. 
You and I have the same needs our 
clients have. If we solve our own 
needs through life insurance, we 
shall find ourselves enthusiastically 
saying, “You know, Mr. Client, your 
situation and mine are almost iden- 
tical. Here is how I solved my prob- 
lems, and how I think T can help 
you to solve yours.” 
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The President’s Trophy Winner answers some questions about 


what’s behind the success of a 


New England Mutual general agency 





. 2 What’s the major contribution a general agent can 
It’s the ambition of every New England Mutual Gen- J ag al ag i 


> . 4 4 % 

. wg > » "ces! agency? 
eral Agent to win the coveted President’s Trophy make to the success of his agency 
an annual award for the most successful general “He can help his agents spend more time selling life 
agency. This year the honors go to the Bruce Bare 4 ee eet ; 

ae ‘ : . insurance. For instance, our larger general agencies 
agency in Los Angeles. Formerly a partner of Payton, oe ts 
Dunn and Bare, Mr. Bare shouldered full responsibility have a staff of technicians to do the planning, pro- 
as general agent two years ago. He has been prom- gramming, and other detailed work. The agent can 
i y associ: ith C.L.U. activities in Los ples. P : : . . 
inently associated with C.L.U. activities in Los Angeles call on these experts for advice either in the office or 
in the field. And every agent has access to clerical 


help. All these services give the agent more time to 





devote to his clients and his prospects.” 


What sort of financial support do you give your new 
agents? 

“A generous financing arrangement is an integral part 

of New England Mutual’s manpower program. You 

see, company methods of selecting and training as- 

sure us agents of the highest caliber. Adequate finan- 


cial support gets them off to a good start. 


What sales backing does the company give you? 
“Plenty. An effective national advertising campaign. A 
comprehensive, hard-working sales promotion pro- 
gram with visual sales aids and direct mail. Then, of 
course, we have a broad line to work with and our 
limits have recently been raised. But perhaps most 
important of all, is the extraordinary liberality of the 


New England Mutual contract, itself.” 


How about your brokerage business? 

“Brokerage and surplus business is important to us. 
And the New England Mutual contract puts us in a 
strong position. We've handled a lot of business from 
outside the Company for a good number of years. | 
think that’s a testimonial to our helpful and efficient 


service.” 


m NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 





THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 





nN 1954, A YEAR WHICH SAW a general leveling off of 

business activity and expansion from a peak in 1953, 
the companies enjoyed a solid increase in premium in- 
come. The gain was not as spectacular as those of the 
past few years, chiefly because of general underlying 
conditions which affected the business. 

In the casualty field the underwriting profits were 
unusually favorable. Each major line showed a substan- 
tial underwriting profit, and every casualty line, with 
the exception of fidelity and to a very slight extent glass 
and burglary, indicated some profit. The results in 
group accident and health business were again satisfac- 
tory. 

During the past year a number of violent storms 
caused immense damage to property throughout the 
country. Of ten major storms recorded, the most de- 
structive were Hurricanes Carol, of August 31, and 
Hazel, of October 15. These storms had marked effect 
on the operating results of our companies, especially in 
the field of extended coverage. 

One of the most significant factors noted in the indus- 
try during 1954 was the quality and intensity of com- 
petition which was encountered in all lines. From all 
indications this situation is likely to continue for some 
time, but our companies are aware of the challenge 
which it presents and our production forces are exert- 
ing every effort to meet this challenge—F. W. Cole, 
Chairman of the Board—J. D. DeWitt, President, The 
Travelers. 


ONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE of the value of a diversified 
De oniaran insurance operation was again demon- 
strated by our ability to absorb losses arising out of 
hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel, and nevertheless 
show statutory earnings, after taxes, only slightly less 
than for 1953. While underwriting profits of the two 
fire companies were severely curtailed by the hurricanes, 
the indemnity company produced the best earnings— 
underwriting and investment—in its history. 
Of the total premium volume of the three companies, 
over 21% involves the ownership and use of auto- 
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mobiles, and it is this division of the business which 
poses some of our major problems. As a whole, the 
automobile classification is now profitable, although the 
bodily injury portion is still in the red. Nevertheless, 
competition is exceedingly keen, caused principally by 
the activities of the direct writers (companies which do 
not sell and service their policies through independent 
agents as distinguished from salaried or sole agents), 
who are siphoning off an increasingly large percentage 
of premiums year after year. So far, no solution has 
appeared to meet this competition and to halt the ac- 
celerated attrition of this business. Also, the problem 
of compulsory automobile insurance is still with us, and 
we expect that the legislatures of several states will 
argue this problem during their 1955 sessions. We are 
still in complete opposition to compulsory automobile 
insurance, but the companies engaged in this business 
seemingly cannot come to a meeting of minds as to the 
application of the proper antidote. 

Frequently we are asked if the business of insurance 
can be considered a “growth” industry. Our inevitable 
reply is yes. No one contemplating our country’s prog- 
ress in an electronic and atomic era, with new indus- 
trial construction, home and road building, coupled 
with the increased purchasing power of a growing pop- 
ulation (all adding up to larger insurable values—more 
people and things to insure), can see anything ahead but 
a tremendous increase in insurance premiums. Whether 
the major portion of this increase in premiums comes to 
the stock companies depends upon their attitude and 
their determination to compete with direct writers to 
provide insurance coverage at the lowest possible rate. 

The elections in November, 1954, brought about 
changes of Insurance Commissioners in a number of 
states, notably the important ones, insurance-wise, of 
California, Connecticut, New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania. What the result of these changes will be 
cannot be foretold. Whether the new commissioners 
will advocate more regulation or favor more competi- 
tion remains to be seen. Whatever course is taken will 
have its effect on policyholders. Another year must pass 
before we can report the results of these new appoint- 
ments.—John A. Diemand, President, North America 
Companies. 
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TIVE COMMENT 


E ANTICIPATE THAT 1955 will be a year of increas- 
W::. competition, highlighted by a determination 
on the part of the capital stock companies doing busi- 
ness through the American Agency System to meet the 
challenge of those companies selling direct to the public. 
We look forward with confidence to the tasks that lie 
ahead. We shall be guided, as in the past, by these 
principles 

To support our democratic way of life 

To foster the growth and prosperity of our com- 
pany 

To follow sound principles, founded upon opportu- 
nity through fair competitive practices, in support of 
the capital stock insurance companies and the American 
Agency System 

To develop and promote ideas that will render better 
service to our policyholders, while at the same time 
challenging developments by others that are detrimental 
to the best interests of the business as a whole and to 
the insuring public 

To make no commitments that will jeopardize the 
reputation of our company as a good company to do 
business with, a good company to invest in, and a good 
company to work for and, finally 

To make Fireman’s Fund the finest insurance enter- 
prise in the country.—James F. Crafts, President, Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company. 


ROM THE STANDPOINTS of both profit and volume 
Fn. past year was the most successful in the com- 
panies’ history. More constructive moves were initiated 
in 1954 than in any previous year. While the soundness 
of these moves is already reflected in the satisfactory 
results of the last twelve months, it is expected that 
their importance will increase symmetrically in years to 
come. 

[f the national income is to be maintained at the high 
level reached in recent years, every well managed busi- 
ness must set as its goal maximum production at the 
greatest possible efficiency. The elimination of waste and 
extravagance, economy in all phases of business opera- 
tions, and maximum output by employees in return for 
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the high level of wages now being paid, are requisites to 
the maintenance of a strong national economy, the sur 
vival of business institutions, and the well being of in- 
dividuals. 

Subscribing fully to these basic principles, the man- 
agement and the staff of the companies are striving 
constantly to improve their systems and procedures not 
only as a means of controlling overhead costs but also 
as a means of improving efficiency in order that the 
insuring public, and agents, and brokers may be better 
served. The group is more strongly fortified with finan- 
cial and human resources than ever before. Further- 
more, it is determined to play its full part in maintain- 
ing the highest standards set by sound, progressive 
American business institutions. 

All the men and women in the organization continue 
to show an increasing consciousness of the importance 
of their obligation to shareholders and policyholders. 
It is one thing to transact a large volume of business 
with a resultant profit, but the officials and staff must 
never lose sight of the fact that it is essential in so doing 
to weave into the fabric of the institution character and 
integrity, assets vitally important if that institution is 
to merit public confidence permanently—Roy Tuch- 
breiter, President, The Continental Companies. 


HE YEAR WAS AN IMPORTANT milestone in our his 
“Ra It marked the 100th year in business for the 
parent company ; it included three devastating hurricane 
‘catastrophes all within forty-five days; and it witnessed 
the largest increase in security market values which our 
companies have experienced in one year. 

Underwriting results were quite satisfactory up to 
August 31, 1954, but the three windstorms referred to 
above brought the total number of claims to 248,218 
which was 30,000 more than 1953. The three storms 
gave us 36,113 claims as of December 31, and probably 
more are yet to come. We were particularly hard hit 
compared to other companies because of the large per- 
centage of our business which comes from Northeastern 

(Continued on the next page) 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT—Continued 


and Atlantic states and also because we had a subsidiary 
company domiciled in Rhode Island and another in 
North Carolina. These two states suffered severe losses 
in these hurricanes. Thus, the extended coverage peril 
of wind and losses on automobiles, inland marine 
floaters, and yachts contributed substantially to a statu- 
tory underwriting loss. 

The development of a new casualty and bonding de- 
partment continues to require heavy expense. However, 
as stated in previous reports, we believe this is cheaper 
than other alternatives. The road is a little longer and 
requires some patience but progress has been encourag- 
ing during the first three years. We believe the gradual 
increase in a selected volume of premiums will even- 
tually justify our approach to the problem through 
benefit to the company and to agency business. 


The bulk of additional money that we had available 
for investment during the year went into tax-exempt 
bonds. Proceeds from sale of preferreds were rein- 
vested in equities. Thus while our preferred stock com- 
mitment decreased and that in commons increased there 
was little net change in the aggregate of our investment 
in these two classes of stocks. Despite this, however, 
and because of the sharp advance in the market value 
of commons, the proportion of commons to the total 
portfolio increased rather sharply during the year. 

We hold that the primary objective of our investment 
policy must be the protection of the liabilities arising 
out of the operation of the insurance business. Tradi- 
tionally, this protection is provided by the coverage of 
such liabilities with assets such as cash, agents’ balances, 
U. S. Government bonds and other bonds of good 
quality. Such assets provide needed liquidity and by 
their very nature maintain a relatively stable dollar 
value. Having provided this protection with what we 
conceive to be a comfortable margin of safety, then it 
has been our purpose to invest the remaining funds so 
as to produce for shareholders a rate of return which 
is adequate in light of related factors, such as opportu- 
nity for appreciation. At the year end 75.3% of capital 
funds was invested in common stocks.—John A. North, 
President, The Phoenix Insurance Company. 
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fee COMPANY’S UNDERWRITING operations for the 
year 1954 were adversely affected by losses result- 
ing from three major hurricanes of unparalleled magni- 
tude, resulting in a very unfavorable extended coverage 
experience. In fire, casualty and all other lines written, 
the company’s experience was favorable. The com- 
pany’s financial condition remains strong, and the man- 
agement looks forward to future operations with con- 
fidence. In line with our long range planning and the 
improvement in the casualty business, we intend to 
again conservatively increase the premium volume dur- 
ing the year 1955.—Milton D. Ebner, President, Dubu- 


que Fire & Marine Insurance Company. 


HE FIRST HALF OF THE YEAR 1954 was most satis- 

factory for fire and casualty carriers with all prin- 
cipal lines reflecting substantial underwriting profits. 
However, within a period of a little over a month three 
hurricanes, Carol, Edna and Hazel, swept the eastern 
sections of our country causing widespread destruction 
in hundreds of millions of dollars of insured properties, 
literally blowing away most, if not all, of the profits of 
the predominantly fire carriers and preventing the in- 
surance industry, as a whole, from producing excep- 
tional results for the year. This is particularly true of 
those companies that have a concentration of risks 
within the affected areas. Except for the hurricane 
losses, which were severe, the fire and related lines of 
business had a very satisfactory year. 

Underwriting and engineering skill is constantly 
bringing forth new methods of fire prevention and con- 
trol. Company underwriters no longer fear major con- 
flagrations wiping out large areas of our modern cities. 
The hazards of nature are something else, however, 
particularly the elements of windstorm, earthquake, and 
hail, which are unpredictable and will remain so. Scien- 
tific methods of underwriting these hazards are yet to be 
found. In the meantime, adequate rates for these types 
of insurance appear to be the best solution. 

Underwriting experience in the various segments of 
the casualty insurance operations were gratifying for 
the year 1954. Both bodily injury and property damage 
in the automobile liability field continue to show a good 
margin of profit, the record being somewhat better than 
the previous year. Miscellaneous liability showed fur- 
ther improvement over the year 1953 and appears to be 
a line that will continue to show good progress. Work- 
men’s compensation maintained its position for the in- 
dustry and possibly reflected some slight improvement 
over previous years. The fidelity and surety experience 
together produced good underwriting returns, with the 
surety business again being the more profitable and the 
general fidelity experience unchanged from a year ago. 

Fortunately, the industry writes many types of in- 
surance and those companies well established in the 
multiple line field were able to offset in many instances 
the hurricane catastrophe losses by profits in other 
classes of insurance. 

During the year the industry had its customary quota 
of basic problems. The fire and casualty business, al- 
though made up of many individual units, is a major 
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industry and consequently, along with its normal prob- 
lems, faces some of the marketing difficulties en- 
countered by all business in its race for the consumer 
dollar. Competition is, indeed, desirable and new 
methods of operation will undoubtedly move forward. 
However, there seems to be increasing evidence that the 
rate structure may be undermined if the industry does 
not alter unsound competitive programs which are not 
to the best interests of either the public or the industry. 
Notwithstanding, the majority of the companies are 
ever mindful of unwise practices and they can be ex- 
pected to provide such adequate competitive programs 
for the future as have enabled them to build the fine 
structures they enjoy today. 

At the year end the trend of business was one of 
decided strength and from all appearances the momen- 
tum has carried over into the new year. The growth 
characteristics appearing in the economy are evident in 
rapid technological progress, population increase, and 
sustained investment and construction. The insurance 
business is a major factor in present day economy and 
although it would be courageous to forecast underwrit- 
ing prospects this early in the new year, we look for- 
ward with confidence to our full share of the rewards 
that appear to be on the horizon for the year 1955.— 
Edward L. Mulvehill, President, American Reinsur- 
ance Group. 


HE INSURANCE INDUSTRY, particularly those com- 
panies engaged in the property damage field, experi- 
enced for the first time in several years a decline in 
nationwide fire waste. While the reduction was negli- 
gible, recording a 3.6% decrease from a record high in 
1953, the industry’s gain in this category was many 
times dissipated by sustaining within a six weeks’ period 
the worst catastrophic loss ever recorded as a result 
of damage inflicted by the three hurricanes commonly 
known as CAROL, EDNA and HAZEL. The prop- 
erty damage loss occasioned by these three storms had 
reached at year-end the staggering total of $230,000,000. 
Even though the windstorm experience created a dis- 
appointing end result from an operating standpoint for 
the year 1954, the future appears bright, with indica- 
tions that the national economy will maintain or even 
improve its present high level. There is, however, no 
room for complacency. Sound growth, which we will 
continue to seek, will as always be achieved by thought- 
fully attacking the tasks of each day. The problems we 
are sure to encounter in the future, as a result of com- 
petitive pressure or from whatever source, are having 
close study by your officers toward the end that the 
company’s affairs will have sound planning and direc- 
tion—K. B. Hatch, President, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia. 


AST YEAR WE REPORTED that in 1953 catastrophes 
| Seadin by hail, hurricane and windstorm in several 
areas of our country reduced the underwriting profit. 
This year it is indeed unpleasant to advise that the 
losses from hurricane and hail resulted in an underwrit- 
ing loss. The storms known as Carol, Edna and Hazel 
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passed through areas where the companies have a sub- 
stantial volume of business which in the past was 
profitable. 

Tt is believed that our casualty division with a strong 
personnel capable of rendering efficient service and un- 
derwriting the business at a profit will commence opera- 
tions shortly after July Ist. The program proposed will 
be of material benefit to the company and stockholders. 

The reduction in premiums was due almost entirely 
to a declining income reported through pools in which 
the company is interested. There was only a very slight 
decline in our direct production. We believe that barring 
a decline in general business, which we do not anticipate, 
it will be possible to increase our volume of business 
in 1955. In the absence of one or more catastrophes, 
we feel that the results for the year 1955 should be 
satisfactory —F. Elmer Sammons, President, Hanover 
Fire Insurance Company. 


HE INCREASE IN UNDERWRITING earnings during 
fe year is based upon a profitable result in each of 
the major departments. The company’s premium volume 
showed a decline. While this decline is more than fullv 
accounted for by certain important policies which were 
discontinued by the company on its own initiative, the 
company’s writings were also adversely affected by 
severe competition, particularly in the automobile field. 
On the loss side, the year was marked by the three 
hurricanes which struck the Atlantic seaboard. Almost 
twelve thousand claims have been reported to the com- 
pany, of which over 80% have been paid to date. While 
the substantial recoveries from reinsurers served to 
temper the shock of these losses, the company will un- 
doubtedly be confronted by higher costs in purchasing 
comparable reinsurance in future years. 

Competitive conditions remain severe and show no 
signs of moderating. To the extent that these condi- 
tions are based upon sound underwriting, they are in 
the interest of the insuring public ; and while they create 
difficult problems in current operations, they may prove 
beneficial to the insurance industry as a whole over 
the long term. Certain of the developments, however, 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Workmen’s 


Compensation 


LTHOUGH 1954 may not have 

been a year of startling or 

spectacular developments, all 
in all, insofar as workmen’s com 
pensation insurance is concerned, it 
was a year of substantial, yet un- 
ostentatious, accomplishment. It 
was a year when the state insurance 
departments generally accepted our 
rate year when the 
new policy form was successfully 
launched; and, best of all, a year 
when loss ratios permitted a modest 
underwriting profit in this line of 
insurance—which now exceeds $1,- 
000,000,000 in premium. 


filings; a 


Loss Ratios 


The countrywide workmen’s com- 
pensation underwriting picture for 
1954 was typified by 


satisfacte Ty 
loss ratio 


results. Although it is 
still too early to put together final 
figures for the full year of 1954, 
complete data for the first half of 
the year and preliminary figures 
from a representative group of car- 
riers, for the remaining six months 
of the year, indicate that the year- 
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end loss ratio will be several points 
under the so-called “permissible” 
loss ratio (57.1)—and a considerable 
improvement over 1953. The loss 
ratio for the last six months of 1953 
was 54.9%, and for the first half of 
1954, 51.6%. 


H. F. RICHARDSON 
General Manager, National Council 
on Compensation Insurance 


“Tl 








LL 
Report is. 


These figures are particularly 
gratifying since they were developed 
during a period when there has been 
some slackening in our national econ- 
omy—employment, aggregate earn- 
ings, overtime, etc. Moreover, they 
have come at a time when premium 
writings for workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance have been leveling off. 
Whereas the aggregate premium of 
our members and subscribers in- 
creased 17% in 1951, 13.5% in 1952, 
and 12% in 1953, current figures 
indicate that premiums for 1954 may 
not exceed the 1953 countrywide 
figure of $1,073,450,000. We there- 
fore must conclude that much of the 
improvement in our underwriting 
experience has been due to reduced 
accident frequencies—a trend that 
numerous sources have shown to be 
favorable for the past few years. 


Rate Revisions 


The following tables briefly sum- 
marize the rate changes that have 
become effective during the past 
year. There are several points that 
seem to warrant comment: 

(Continued on page 122) 
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~WHO’S a bailee? 


Want to make something out of it? 


Yap is someone to whom 
goods are committed in trust 
upon contract (expressed or im- 
plied) that the trust will be faith- 
fully executed. And here’s how you 
can make something out of it. 


Bailees found in most communi- 
ties are cleaners and dyers, laun- 
dries, radio and TV repair shops 
and cold storage locker plant oper- 
ators. When there is extensive loss 
or damage of customers’ goods when 
in their custody they must — if they 
want to stay in business — pay the 
value of the goods to their custom- 
ers. There’s a special Inland Marine 
policy, called Bailees’ Customers In- 
surance, written for these businesses. 


The premiums for this insurance 
tend to run big. If the reasons for 
the protection, and the results of 
not having it, are explained clearly, 
the prospect will usually buy. And 


many of these prospects have never 
been approached. There are several 
basic forms and quite a few classes 
of prospects those men- 
tioned here. Each policy is made to 
order, however, to fit the needs of 


beyond 


the particular business, and each is 
specially rated. 


Our agents have just received a 
new, complete selling plan on this 
profitable, little-sold line. The plan 
is in a new issue of our Agency 
Sales Bulletin that tells who the 
prospects are, how to advertise the 
line and what to say in selling it. 
A letter to prospects is included in 
the Bulletin, and a new, attractive, 
colorful folder is offered. 


If you would like to brush up on 
this money-making line and how to 
sell it, simply complete and send 


the coupon. No cost or obligation. 


S EC U R i We W cdiseuinen COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 


FIRE e MARINE 


‘ ‘i @ THE CONNECTICUT. .cemniry COMPANY 


bd CASUALTY * BOnNnos 


= HOME OFFICES: New Haven, Conn. PACIFIC DEPTS: 248 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Dept. 15E New Haven, Connecticut 


Agency Sales Bulletin on Bailees’ Customers Insurance. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your new 


Name..... 


Agency 


Street... 
City or 
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If you have a direct or 
affiliated connection with 
1 1@) S8C7 VC) YW .4i Lem e) 
BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS (with 
sufficient volume), an 








is available through an 
experienced stock fire company 
rated A+ (Excellent) by the 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. 





For full details, write 
today to: 


{See ee eS eS SB eS eS eS eee eee 


operating 


HE YEAR 1954 was one of extremes for the fire 
and casualty business. It started off as a year 

of record underwriting profits until the three 
hurricanes on the Eastern seaboard rolled up the larg- 
est insurance loss in history. This put carriers with a 
concentration of risks in the affected areas in the red 
for the year unless they were well protected by reinsur- 
ance or had a sizeable volume of other profitable lines. 
However, except for the hurricane losses and hail losses 
on growing crops, underwriting experience for the yeat 
was generally excellent. In fact, improvement in auto 
mobile and casualty lines approximately off-set the 
sharp rise in extended coverage losses. While over-all 
experience was favorable, wide differences in individual 
company results exist due to differences in the rela 
tive volume of the various classes of business under- 
written. We reviewed briefly some of the highlights 
of operating results of the principal classes in our Janu- 
ary issue and will have a more detailed review of ex- 
perience on leading classes in our May issue. 


Slower Growth in Premiums 


Our preliminary analysis of the over-all operating re- 
sults in property-casualty 
parative year-end figures of 200 stock carriers trans- 
acting approximately 80% of the business underwritten 
by the more than 700 stock companies in the field. The 


insurance is based on com- 
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growth in premiums written slowed to less than 2% 
(as against 10% in 1953) to add less than $150 million 
to the $7 billion written in 1953, Unearned premiums 
were about 3% higher and premiums earned advanced 
by better than 5%. 


Statutory Underwriting Profit 


On the basis of preliminary figures the industry-wide 
ratio of losses and loss adjustment expenses incurred 
to premiums earned is expected to be about 57.2%, the 
same as for 1953, and the ratio of expenses incurred 
to premiums written about 36.8%, nearly a full point 
higher than for 1953. This would make the combined 
loss and expense ratio about 94.0% as against 93.1% 
in 1953 and 94.4% in 1952. The statutory underwriting 
profit for all stock carriers is estimated at nearly $380 
million, about 5.4% of earned premiums. This is an 
increase of nearly $50 million over 1953 and, except for 
record breaking 1949, the largest dollar profit ever 
recorded. 

Results on the investment side established new rec 
ords. Net investment income advanced by nearly 11% 
to reach an estimated $358 million while the sharp rise 
in stock prices pushed other investment gains to moré 
than $1% billion, by far the largest increase ever re- 


(Continued on the next 








OPERATING RESULTS—Continued 


corded. The net result of profitable underwriting and 
record investment gains boosted assets by 15% to about 
$15,835,000,000 and policyholders surplus by 30% 
$6,750,000,000 for all stock carriers. Cash dividend 
declarations were 15% higher but well within net invest- 
ment earnings. 

Comparative figures for the 200 companies on which 
this study is based appeared in the February 28, March 


Premiums ‘*Loss f{Exp. Comb. 
Earned Ratio Ratio Ratio 


$1,529,079 48.9 44.2 93.1 
| 644,835 50.7 42.8 93.5 
1,845,333 53.0 40.8 93.8 
2,154,145 55.3 40.8 96.1 
2,057,644 53.0 39.1 92.1 
2,128,103 55.7 38.7 94.4 
2,256,218 57.0 38.8 95.8 
2,620,202 59.6 39.2 98.8 
3,386,928 58.4 37.9 96.3 
3,992,930 53.9 37.3 91.2 
4,424,339 50.2 37.4 87.6 
4,766,434 55.5 37.5 93.0 
5,378,960 60.2 36.9 97.1 
5,994,398 58.4 36.0 94.4 
6,661,360 57.2 35.9 93.1 
7,010,000 57.2 36.8 94.0 


Premiums 
Year Written 


1939 $1,570,598 
1940 1,729,785 
1941 1,988,605 
1942 2,164,591 
1943 2,090,603 
1944 2,258,133 
1945 2,424,651 
1946 3,063,044 
1947 3,862,123 
1948 4,403,010 
1949 4,759,920 
1950 5,137,529 
1951 5,758,796 
1952 6,410,590 
1953 7,000,347 
1954** 7,150,000 


All figures shown in thousands (last 000 omitted). 
* Incurred to premiums earned. 


** Estimated. 
t Incurred to premiums written; 
ratios beginning with 1942 before Federal income taxes. 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 


7 and March 14 issues of Best's Weekly News Digest. 
A limited number of these are available to readers inter- 
ested in the individual figures. 


200 STOCK FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Yo 
1953 1954 Change 


Total Admitted Assets .... $10,970,448 $12,638,758 15.2 
Policyholders' Surplus .. 4,132,833 5,405,484 30.8 
Conditional Surplus Funds ..... 70,379 103,247 
Case Loss Reserves ee ee 2,288,863 2,461,507 7.5 
Unearned Premiums he Rt 3,906,645 4,012,148 2.7 
Direct Premiums Written . 5,604,558 5,703,407 

Net Premiums Written 5,490,687 5,571,362 I. 
Net Premiums Earned eae, 5,198,118 5,466,045 5. 
Losses inc'd to Prem. Earned 56.3 56.3 
Expenses inc'd to Prem. Written 36.7 37.6 
Combined Loss & Expense Ratio 93.0 93.9 
Underwriting Profit or Loss 257,873 295,564 

Net Investment Income 264,527 293,459 
Other Investment Gains or Losses —57,351 1,076,736 
Federal Taxes Incurred ... 186,447 210,650 
Dividends Declared : 165,843 191,619 
Losses and adj. exp. incurred . 2,924,245 3,076,546 
Underwriting expenses incurred. 2,016,176 2,092,496 


MUTUAL OPERATING RESULTS 


HE TABULATION of operating results of 84 repre- 
f Spreteatn mutual fire and casualty companies, which 
underwrite just over 70% of the business in the mutual 
field, shows a gain in premiums written of only 3%4% 
as against about 15% reported in each of the two pre- 
ceding years. This pushes the estimated volume in the 
mutual field to $2,400,000.000 as compared to some 
$7,150,000,000 underwritten in the stock field in 1954. 
The incurred loss ratio to premiums earned declined 
nearly two points to 60.2% while the ratio of expenses 
incurred to premiums written rose by nearly a point 
to 24.8% for these 84 companies. (The field as a whole 
is expected to develop a slightly lower loss ratio but a 
fractionally higher expense ratio.) The statutory under- 
writing profit advanced to 14.4% of earned premiums 
and unearned premiums were nearly 6% higher. Assets 
were up nearly 13% and policyholders’ surplus jumped 
nearly 25%. 


84 MUTUAL FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


%o 
Change 


$2,711,615 12.7 
779,260 24.5 
90,434 
973,242 10.7 
725,491 5.8 
1,694,991 


1953 1954 


Total Admitted Assets $2,405,730 
Policyholders' Surplus .......... 626,074 
Conditional Surplus Funds . 63,431 
Case Loss Reserves es 879,032 
Unearned Premiums ee 685,410 
Direct Premiums Written .. 1,637,482 
Net Premiums Written 1,636,191 1,695,001 3. 
Net Premiums Earned ..... ; 1,565,331 1,654,858 ~—s5.. 
Losses inc'd to Prem. Earned . 62.0 60.2 
Expenses inc'd to Prem. Written 24.0 24.8 
Combined Loss & Expense Ratio. 86.0 85.0 
Underwriting Profit or Loss . 201,811 238,812 18.3 
Net Investment Income ..... 49,526 56,531 14.1 
Other Investment Gains or Losses —1,703 62,119 
Federal Taxes Incurred 18,°46 21,904 15.6 
Dividends Declared 146,934 166,341 13.2 
Losses and adj. exp. incurred 969,966 995,561 2.6 
Underwriting expenses incurred. . 392,102 420,117 7.1 
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all you need to SELL 


Mn. ond Miu. American 





erence eee eee een eeerneeneee 


Newark 1, New Jersey 


‘THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO, - BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 


Homboumor . 





The American Insurance Company’s 
Homeowners Sales Kit contains every 
up-to-the-minute aid for the sale of the Home- 
owners Policy in the states where this modern 
packaged protection has been approved. 


Return the coupon below for your kit—which 





will point the way to better coverage for your 


customers and more income for you! 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROLP Public Relations Dept. B-4 


15 Washington Street, Newark 1, N. J. 


I would like a copy of 


The American’s Homeowners Sales Kit. 
Name 
Address 


ee 





AFIA Member Companies 


¢ 


Aetna Insurance Company 
The American Insurance Co. 
Boston Insurance Company 
The Century Indemnity Company 
The Continental Insurance Co. 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company 
é Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
} HES E seg ©, Great American Indemnity Company 
; Great American Insurance Company 
Not when you have placed your client’s foreign fe Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
insurance through AFIA. Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
The Home Indemnity Company 
The Home Insurance Company 
, é New England Insurance Company 
. that the insurance conforms to the laws and = 
insurance requirements of the country where the : The Phoenix Insurance Company 
risk is located. > St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
... that it is in the largest and strongest group of Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co. of Saint Paul 
its kind in the U.S.A. ' — ; 
; ; Springfield Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
If you haven't entered the fast growing field of 
foreign insurance—now would be a good time to talk it United States Fire Insurance Co. 
over with our nearest office. | Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


For then you know: 


. that the protection was designed by experts 
and carefully fitted to your client’s needs. 





AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street e New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
DALLAS :‘OFFPIGE: 3. +5. 3s. Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE . Pacific Mutual Building, 523 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
SAN: FRANCISCS) OOPPIGCE 6. ke iw oe wise 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4. California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE . . Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 









































NTERBUREAU INSURANCE Ad- 

visory Group is an advisory 

organization designed to co- 
operate with the established rating 
bureaus in those fields of coverage 
which are under the jurisdiction of 
two or more rating bureaus. It is 
the belief of the Interbureau mem- 
bers that the existing rating bureaus 
have complete facilities and complete 
authority, working within their re- 
spective licensing powers, to rate any 
policy, any peril or combination of 
perils. However, it was realized that 
while this potential power existed, 
in some cases it was necessary to 
create methods of liaison between 
the bureaus and that is essentially 
the function of Interbureau Insur- 
ance Advisory Group. 


Available to Any Member 


The Comprehensive Dwelling Pol- 
icy as recommended to the rating 
bureaus is available to any bureau 
member who desires to use it and its 
use is not restricted to Interbureau 
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COMPREHEASIVE 
DWELLING 


POLICY 


H. F. PERLET 


a | 





members alone. It might be well to 
note that Interbureau at present has 
twenty-three member company- 
groups consisting of one hundred 
twelve companies, writing in excess 
of $250,000,000 a year in dwelling 
premiums alone. 

It has been the belief of our mem- 
bership and it was the original 
charge to the staff that the dwelling 
policy to be evolved should be on a 
named peril, optional coverage, op- 
tional amount, divisible premium 
basis. Furthermore, we were to use 
the basic rates and forms so far as 
possible in order to place the policy 
on a sound rating basis using tried 
and proven rates, and also by the 
use of standard coverages, so far as 
possible, to eliminate the many gim- 
micks and bizarre coverages which 
are found in some of the competitive 
forms. With that brief outline of 
the purposes and fundamental prin- 
ciples of Interbureau, I think we 
can go on to a brief outline of the 
policy itself. 

The policy, due to the laws of 


General Manager, Interbureau 
Insurance Advisory Group 


the various states, must necessarily 
be bottomed on the Standard Fire 
Policy. Using that as the basic 
premise, we extracted all of the 
common provisions and exclusions 
from the various coverages which 
were to be included in the policy and 
put them all in one place so as to 
eliminate duplication and possible 
overlapping or gaps in coverages. 
We then proceeded to put the special 
provisions for each separate cover- 
age group on one individual page or 
form so that they could be easily 
found and read. Furthermore, with 
this type of format the individual 
coverage can be changed without a 
whole new policy being printed. 


The Coverages 


Coverage Group A covers essen- 
tially the same perils as a fire, ex- 
tended coverage and additional ex- 
tended contract would 
provide. There are, of course, some 


coverage 


minor differences, because in con- 
(Continued on the next page) 





Dwelling Policy—Continued 


structing Coverage Group A we 
brought the various fractions of 
perils contained in the extended cov- 
erage and additional extended cov- 
erage contract into one peril. Thus, 
for instance, there are elements of 
explosion coverage and vehicle cov- 
erage in both the extended coverage 
and additional extended coverage, 
but those have been combined as 
single perils in Coverage Group A. 
While there are these differences 


between the standard coverages and 
Coverage Group A, they are minor 
and, in our opinion, produce no rate- 
able difference between the two cov- 
erages. Provision is also made under 
Coverage Group A to cover as 
separate items the dwelling build- 
ing, outbuildings, contents, rental 
value, additional living expense, 
trees, plants and shrubs as well as 
a blank item. It contains the usual 
definitions, extension of coverage, 
etc., found in the standard dwelling 
fire forms of most states. 
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Occidental agents and brokers using our new 

visual sales presentation—PAID UP?—will find 

it solves the problem of getting the prospect’s 

attention, and keeping it long enough to tell the 

story of Occidental’s outstanding Group Term 
and Paid Up plan. 


ccidental Life 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE * LOS ANGELES 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 


Coverage Group B is essentially 
the standard residence and outside 
theft coverage on a 100% blanket 
basis with the standard mysterious 
disappearance presumption. Provi- 
sion is made to write separate 
amounts of on-premises coverage, 
off-premises coverage and for the 
scheduling of specific articles, if 
necessary. Here, again, the cover- 
ages follow standard phraseology. 

Coverage Group C is the com- 
prehensive personal liability cover- 
age and this, too, follows the stand- 
ard comprehensive personal liability 
coverage, with one exception: fire 
legal liability coverage is inserted in 
the contract to provide some addi- 
tional protection to the owner-oc- 
cupant of the dwelling. 

Coverage Group D is a new cov- 
erage which is on a named peril, 
floater basis, to take care of personal 
property off-premises where higher 
limits than those provided under the 
10% extension in Coverage Group 
A are desired. l‘urthermore, Cov- 
erage Group D picks up several 
additional perils and is intended to 
more or less fill in the gap between 
the fire coverage and the proper off- 
premises coverage. 

Coverage Group E is a scheduled 
glass coverage to take care of the 
contents glass which some insureds 
might desire to cover. 


Rating Methods 


secause the various elements of 
the policy are rated by separate 
rating organizations and the con- 
siderations entering into the dis- 
counts vary from coverage to cover- 
age, no over-all policy discount is 
provided. Rather, each rate is dis- 
counted to the extent that the inter- 
ested rating bureau believes proper 
and advisable, based upon the under- 
writing requirements. The rate dis- 
counts briefly are as follows: 
1. The fire and allied perils rates 
are eligible for a 15% discount, 
2. The on-premises theft rate is 
subject to a 30% discount, 
3. The off-premises theft rate is 
subject to a 10% discount, and 
4. The comprehensive personal lia- 
bility rate is subject to a 10% dis- 
count. 

However, there are certain mini- 
mum requirements which must be 
met before these discounted rates 
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or premiums can be used. Thus, it 
is required that, at a minimum, cov- 
erage must be taken on the dwelling 
building and the dwelling contents 
under the fire and allied peril cover- 
age group, on-premises theft and 
comprehensive personal _ liability. 
l‘urthermore, there is an underwrit- 
ing requirement that insurance be 
written to 80% of the estimated 
value for the building and contents 
under the fire coverage, and 30% to 
value of contents for theft before 
these modified premiums can _ be 
used. 

We have recognized from the 
beginning that certain basic statistics 
must be developed for the policy 
and, furthermore, that there must 
be some way of blending the sta- 
tistics for this policy into the sta- 
tistics for the basic rates so that 
there will be no distortion or up- 
setting of basic rate structures. The 
statistical plan for the Compre- 
hensive Dwelling Policy has been 
devised to produce that result. 
Briefly, the plan is as follows: 


Coverage Group A 


Coverage Group A. As this is essen- 
tially a fire, plus extended coverage, 
plus additional extended coverage 
combination, the statistics will be 
reported to the National Board on 
that basis. The fire premium is 
coded as Major Peril Code 10. For 
convenience the extended coverage 
and additional extended coverage 
premiums have been combined to 
reduce the mechanical operations. 
This so called “all other” premium 
is coded as Major Peril Code 29 at 
audit bureau level. When it comes 
into the company office it is broken 
down into Codes 20 and 26 for re- 
porting to the National Board. This 
may be done on a summary card 
basis, using a formula which has 
been supplied to the companies, or 
it may be done in any other method 
the company chooses. Separate oc- 
cupancy class codes have been as- 
signed to indicate that the Compre- 
hensive Dwelling Policy is the policy 
in which the premium is written 
and to show if the policy is on a 
discounted or undiscounted 
Standard construction and _ protec- 
tion codes are used. The last three 
digits of the occupancy codes are 
used to indicate the type of de- 


basis. 
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ductible, if any. Losses are coded 
directly to Major Peril Codes 10— 
20 and 26. 
Coverage Groups B, C and E. The 
National Bureau has assigned spe- 
cial codes for these various cover- 
ages when they appear in the Com- 
prehensive Dwelling Policy. 
Coverage Group D. The Inland Ma- 
rine Insurance Bureau has assigned 
a special code, 660, to this coverage 
group. 

It can be seen from the foregoing 
that the coding is essentially very 


simple and follows standard prac- 
tices very closely. Anyone who can 
handle the existing statistical codes 
can deal with the variations em 
ployed for the Comprehensive Dwell 
ing Policy. Furthermore, it is per 
tinent at this point to emphasize that 
the daily reports for these policies 
go through the fire audit bureaus 
for auditing the fire portion of the 
coverage. The value of this proce- 
dure from the standpoint of accuracy 
and coding is well known. 


(Continued on page 46) 





‘*One month I made over $4,000!”’ 


Says Clarence E. Wormuth (left) of Detroit, Michigan... 
pictured here with Prudential Brokerage Manager 
Wayne H. McCarty. 


“Thanks to the cooperation 

of Prudential, I made over $4,000 
in one month through sales of 
life insurance to my general 
insurance clients. Prudential’s 
Brokerage service is so diversified 
... Life policies, Group, Sickness & 
Accident, Group Creditors 


Insurance, etc. All pay liberal 
commissions, too. My association 
with Prudential is a big help in 
offering clients complete insurance 
service. Incidentally, even with 

all this help from Prudential 

I still get the full commission 
on all my sales.” 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE » THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


I want to know more about Prudential’s LIFE DEPARTMENT PLAN and how it will 


make LIFE sales easier for me. 


NAME 


5 10 THOS, 





ADDRESS 


“s 
. 
7 
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. 





PHONE 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY oO 


Life Insurance * Annuities ® Sickness & Accident Protection 


yy, 
f insurance 
AMERICA 1875—Protecting the Family—1955 


® Group Insurance * Group Pensions 
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PORTRAIT 


OF PROGRESS 


On a cool and brilliant November morning in 1825, an elaborate aquatic 
procession completed its journey from Albany to the Sea, a keg of lake 
water was poured into the Atlantic and the cannon at Fort Hamilton 
announced the official opening of the Erie Canal, first of a long series of 
internal waterway projects destined to bring the production of our 
mid-west to the markets of the world. 

As the nation’s commerce grew and other waterways were developed, 
Chubb & Son acquired broad experience and knowledge of insurance 
requirements which enabled it to write increasingly broader coverage. 
We are proud of our record of “Serving the Leaders” in this field 
of American Industry and Commerce. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into which has been merged, July 1953 
UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON 


MANAGERS 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY + MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + SEA INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE (Marine Dept.) + ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 





Change or... 
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GEORGE V. WHITFORD, C.P.C.U. 
Vice President 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 


HAT’S WRONG with a horse 

and buggy? Nothing! 

You can ride your country 
cousin down to the feed mill in a 
horse and buggy with complete suc- 
cess. What’s wrong with the oil 
lamp? Nothing! The horse and 
buggy and the oil lamp are as good 
today as ever. In matters of senti- 
ment, we’re all for old friends to 
meet, old wood to burn, and old 
books to read. But in modern traf- 
fic conditions, horse and buggies 
have no rights, and an oil lamp can’t 
be hooked up to the dimmer pedal ; 
you have to get out and turn down 
the wick. 


And so, in our business, in mat- 
ters of sentiment, we might wish 
for straight fire insurance policies, 
for Form 49, and for separate lia- 
bility policies for all the hazards 
around a home. In phantasy, life 
might be a pleasure if we could turn 
the clock back to policy registers, 
stand-up desks, and to field men’s 
travel by cross country interurbans 
and mixed trains. But in modern 
insurance traffic conditions, straight 
fire insurance is obsolete, Form 49 
is losing its rights, and today sep- 
arate liability policies are inadequate 
and uneconomical. The last policy 
registers have become ashes or are 
leaving company supply depart- 
ments; stand-up desks are museum 
pieces and interurban rails have 
been melted to help make new auto- 
mobiles. 


The world has always accepted 
what appears to be a new idea 
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reluctantly even though the 
so-called “new idea” is merely an 
adaptation or improvement of an 
accepted principle. The zipper was 
patented in 1893. Any tailor today 
knows that it is the most efficient 
and economic way to join separate 
parts of material that has ever been 
devised. It took over forty years to 
gain wide acceptance. In 1870, dur- 
ing the siege of Paris, a variation of 
microfilming was used to photo- 
graph important records. Not until 
seventy years later was it seriously 
considered again and used to im- 
prove the efficiency of record keep- 
ing. Even Commodore Vanderbilt, 
the great railroad builder and finan- 
cier, dismissed George Westing- 
house’s invention of the air brake 
as “nonsense.” 

And in the insurance world there 
has been more than “passive hostil- 
ity” to ‘‘new ideas.” In 1880 a 
prominent insurance man told his 
associates that one of the most dan- 
gerous new ideas of the time was 
the practice of adding lightning 
coverage to the fire policy. He gave 
as his most important reason not 
the fact that it might make a differ- 
ence in the loss account, but that he 
regarded it as an unnecessary de- 
parture from long established cus- 
tom. 

To demonstrate that human na- 
ture hasn’t changed, a prominent 
insurance man recently stated that 
most insureds want more than one 
policy and will seek their insurance 
from more than one company or 
more than one agent. Would he also 


agree that any reasonable person 
would prefer to carry on his per- 
sonal banking relations with three 
or four institutions one for his 
checking account, one for his Christ- 
mas Club account, and a third to 
make personal loans or buy trav- 
eler’s checks? 

The trend toward gathering to- 
gether in saleable forms the basic 
insurance requirements of an indi- 
vidual is considered by many to be 
one of those “new ideas’ that re- 
quires a lot of examination. Let me 
show that the idea of packaging is 
as old as the business itself, and tell 
my reasons why I think this devel- 
opment represents a ~ 
stead of change.” 


progress in- 


The word “package” has several 
meanings. It can be a unit of 
a product uniformly processed, 
wrapped or sealed in a sheath or 
container, and labelled for market 
ing. Packages of this type bear little 
relationship to the insurance busi 
ness, unless we are talking about 
the manner in which we print our 
policy, dress up its filing face, or 
place it in a cellophane covering. 

A package can also be any finished 
product which has been made ready 
for immediate operation, installa- 
tion, or use, by preassembling all 
essential elements in a self-contained 
unit. A manufacturer of air-condi- 
tioning equipment sells in one pack- 
age all of the component parts, and 
if you want a house in the 
summer, the complete installation is 
made at one time, and you don’t have 


cool 
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to go to the electrical shop and buy 
wiring, or the hardware store for 
nuts and bolts. This kind of pack 
aging is represented by prefabricated 
houses. 

Finally, a package may be a fully 
constructed and integrated plan, pre- 
arranged in full detail, made ready 
for immediate operation as a unit, 
and usually offered for sale at a flat 
sum. Although this definition comes 
from a modern dictionary, insurance 
has been doing just that since the 
beginning of its recorded history. 

From the time of the first ocean 
marine policy, we had one policy 
covering insurable property against 
a variety of hazards, usually “All 
Risks.” While the most prominent 
peril may have been sinking or col- 
lision, there were not separate poli- 
cies obtainable for loss by sinking 
and loss by collision. The shipper 


or owner of a vessel arranged for 
one contract to cover him against all 
the perils of the sea. When light- 
ning insurance became an added 
peril on the fire contract, we had a 
package. It was not too many years 
ago that the automobile physical 
damage policy had to be endorsed 
for plate glass, windstorm, earth- 
quake, explosion, flood, riot, or 
vandalism exposure. Today, we 
have the comprehensive material 
damage insuring agreement in our 
standard automobile policy. 
Supposing a few years ago an 
agent had requested any insurance 
company to provide fire, windstorm, 
explosion, riot and civil commotion, 
smoke, hail and vehicle damage cov- 
erage for any one of his insureds. 
The underwriter would have been 
convinced that the insured must be 
an amateur chemist living in the tor- 
nado belt in an old house with a de- 
fective furnace at the bottom of a 
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long hill. Today, in one package, 
we have the extended coverage en- 
dorsement. If, only a few years ago, 
that agent had ordered for one of 
his clients a dog liability policy, a 
golfer’s liability policy, and a bicycle 
liability policy, the underwriter 
would have been positive that the 
client had a mad dog, a bad slice, 
and was an amateur bicycle racer. 
Today, in one package, we have the 
comprehensive personal legal liabil- 
ity policy. 

Efficient methods of providing 
needed protection for homogeneous 
groups by combining a series of 
perils into one package carrying an 
indivisible premium have _ been 
known and have been practiced for 
years and years. The bailee’s cus- 
tomers policy provides tailored cov- 
erage for a dry cleaner or laun- 
derer’s concern for customers’ goods 
in his custody. What insurance man 
would recommend separate fire, 
burglary, and transportation policies 
to protect the hazard? The jeweler 
has been able to buy for years and 
years one policy with an indivisible 
premium covering not only property 
of others temporarily in his custody 
but also his own stock. 


Nothing New 


The concept of packaging, there- 
fore, is nothing new and has been 
working efficiently for a long time. 
Ocean marine premiums stand today 
at nearly $150 million. Underwrit- 
ers have served owners of 
and cargoes for centuries, and 
through riots, revolutions, and 
wars. In the physical damage auto- 
mobile field, the comprehensive 
package has become so popular that 
today it is estimated that over 95% 
of all passenger units insured have 
comprehensive “package coverage.” 
In 1938, stock companies wrote ap- 
proximately $55 million in premiums 
on windstorm and separate perils 
now included in the extended cover- 
age endorsement. In 1953, these 
same companies wrote $353 million 
in the extended coverage class alone, 
an increase of 495%! During this 
same period, fire premiums in- 
creased from $460,000,000 to $1,- 
227,000,000, an increase of 167%! 

Like growth patterns of children 
and civilizations, packaging in in- 
surance has progressed in spurts and 
has languished on plateaus. We stand 
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today on a new plateau after having 
made another jump. | refer to the 
Homeowners Policies A and B . 
package policies written at an in- 
divisible premium against the perils 
of fire, extended coverage, additional 
extended coverage, additional living 
expense, and theft, plus protection 
against personal liability, together 
with medical payments. 

If progress can be defined as a 
movement not only forward but one 
involving gradual betterment, to- 
day’s package policies are progres- 
sive instruments for a better way of 
serving the insurance buyer. Other 
manufacturers of our product, reach- 
ing the public through different 
channels of distribution, are mak- 
ing significant inroads by offering 
their product at a lower cost. Are 
we to close our eyes and pretend 
that cost doesn’t play an important 
part in consumer 
1925 


“a, 


decisions? In 
the railroads, at first unaware. 
then contemptuous, began to turn a 
jaundiced eye toward busses. Pas- 
senger revenues for the Class | rail- 
roads were decreasing, and the big 
and conservative rail men began 
to arouse themselves to sound and 
fury at the invasion of their terri- 
tory. The busses had simply found 
a more economical and efficient way 
to transport a large part of the pub- 
lic on short hauls, 

What more significant contribu- 
tion can we make to better service 
and competitive prices than to en- 
thusiastically support the principle 
behind homeowners policies, one 
policy writing operation, one typing 
insertion instead of six, single trans- 
mittal and collection on prepaid pol- 
icies, single handling for accounting 
and filing purposes, a single manual 
containing premiums and nct rates, 
two IBM cards to be punched in 
company offices instead ,of eight to 
eleven for a combination of three 
policies these are some of the 
characteristics of a package that not 
only provides professionally de- 
signed coverage required by most 
home owners, but at a significant 
Savings in cost over separate policies 
to agent and company and, finally, 
to the insured. If we want to liken 
ourselves to the railroads, we have 
already designed a modern insurance 
vehicle that rides well, is economi- 
cally operated, and that will effi- 
ciently transport millions of potential 
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Statement 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks . 
United States \°' 
Municipal Bonds” - 
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1,076,577.43 
34,000.00 
1,800.00 
40,000.00 
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218,635.00 
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504,575.00 
ay 1,052,775.48 
" "145,181.56 
" * "439,878.13 
= tins eat 30,478.56 
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" policyholders . 


ed by Insurance Commis 


_ $1,878,912.63 

3,021 794.40 

215,013.72 

116,817.82 

. 14,185.06 

" $1,000,000.00 
1,212,732.91 
00 
300,009 _ -2,512,732.91 
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riders. This venicle is not of revolu- 
tionary construction. Its principles 
were known for decades, and it had 
heen used previously for specialized 
purposes. 

Change is a continuous process. 
even the pickle packers at a recent 
meeting in Chicago all talked about 
a change. Their trade group, the 
National Pickle Packers 
tion, arranged a panel discussion on 
merchandising policies. The pickle, 
it seems, has come full circle. It has 
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gone from the old style barrel to 
Now mer- 
chandisers are urging that a barrel 
be restored so that the pickle odor 
can sell more pickles, 

Marcus Aurelius, who lived in the 
second century, said: 


modern cans and jars. 


“Observe that everything is the re- 
sult of change, and get used to think- 
ing that there is nothing Nature 
loves so well as to exchange exist- 
ing forms and to make new ones 
like them.” 
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blueprint 


N insurance agent is in busi- 

ness for just one reason—to 

make a profit. The amount of 
that profit depends, first, on the 
volume of business obtained and, 
second, on topflight management 
within the office to conserve the 
greatest possible percentage of the 
commission dollar. Actually, both 
are interrelated since any manage- 
ment procedure, to be truly effective, 
should be geared to long range sell- 
ing as well as to the greatest amount 
of efficiency. 


A Professional Advisor 


The study of modern agency man- 
agement methods has received an 
added impetus because of the in- 
creased competition among all types 
of carriers. One of the best ways 
to meet non-agency competition is 
for an agent to “sell and service the 
account rather than the policy.” 
Only in this way can an agent carry 
out the concept of a professional 
insurance advisor, trained in all 
phases of insurance protection and, 
therefore, well deserving of the com- 
mission he receives for his services. 

He may feel that time does not 
permit adequate account selling. 
Modern management techniques 
provide that time. In other words, 
if the agent first puts his house in 
order by a carefully planned and 
easily maintained plan of organiza- 
tion he will have that much more 
time to handle his primary job— 
that of selling complete protection. 
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There are many facets to a study 
of agency management, but we may 
resolve them to a list of ten questions 
for an agent to answer which might 
be considered “A Blueprint for 
Profit.” Here are the questions: 


1. Planned Selling—Do I have a 
constructive and well organized day 
in and day out plan for selling activ- 
ities? There are certain selling prac- 
tices which have been found helpful 
under varying conditions and it may 
be well to mention them: 

A. Plan each day’s activities well in 
advance. Set up a quota of calls to 
be made—real sales calls, not brief 
non-productive personal calls. 


OSCAR BELING 
Superintendent Agency Systems 
Department Royal-Liverpool 
Insurance Group 


B. Try to make each call count. 
Quite often it takes no longer to 
sell a hundred dollar policy than it 
does a ten dollar policy. 

C. Map each day’s trips to minimize 
“backtracking”’ and to reduce travel- 
ling time between points of call. 

D. Do not let bad weather cut down 
your sales calls. Customers—and 
frequently competitors—are more 
likely to remain in their offices at 
such times. 

E. Before meeting the customer, re- 
hearse the purpose of the call in 
order to save his time and yours. 

F. Whenever possible, arrange calls 
to be made on important customers 
by appointment. 

G. Strive constantly to increase the 
number of coverages sold to each 
customer. 

H. Telephone selling, while not so 
effective as personal contacts, does 
have the advantage of saving time. 
However, telephone solicitation must 
he well planned. The clients to 
be contacted should be carefully 
selected. Customers already sold 
usually welcome telephone calls as 
an indication of continued interest. 
I. Do not overlook claims service as 
a production medium. 


Two Types of Advertising 


Adequate publicity is an important 
part of any sales program. There 
are two types of advertising: (1) 
The institutional or prestige-build- 
ing methods and (2) The directional 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Profit Blueprint—Continued 


or specifically directed forms of ap- 

You Sell Insurance peal. Either or both forms of ad- 
vertising may be used, dependent 

Send for At Its Best upon the type of clientele a the 

agent's own preference. 

the when you represent No sales program can be effective 

without adequate sales personnel. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT While in many smaller agencies, the 
INSURANCE COMPANY owner may be the sole producer, 


there is a limit to what one man 
can produce and service. If the 

of an a a , 

@ Unlimited opportunities in the 48 agency is to grow, more salesmen 


States and D. C. must be engaged. In training and 


details 


Agency educating solicitors, it may be well 
to remember that effective salesman- 
ship requires three kinds of knowl- 
edge: knowledge of human nature, 

knowledge of sales technique, and 
L “Complete Circle of Personal Protection” knowledge of the product. An in 
surance salesman will gain the first 
largely by experience, the second by 
proper guidance and exchange of 
ideas, and the third by specific insur- 


ance education. Solicitors’. compen- 
N O R T H A M E R I c A N AC Cc | D E N T sation falls into three categories, 
INSURANCE COMPANY viz., straight commission, straight 


salary, or a combination of both. 
209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET * CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS The latter is considered preferable 
since it provides a base salary plus a 
percentage of commission as an in- 
centive. 


@ Every practical form of Life, Acci- 
dent and Health, Hospitalization 
Contract and Surgery for your clients’ — 








S. Robert Rauwolf, Vice President 











2. Sales meetings—-Do I hold the 
right kind of sales meetings at reg- 
ular intervals? Even the one-man 
agency can get results by going into 
“executive session” with itself. Take 
time out once a week to review 
where you have been, what you 
have done, and make plans for the 
next week. In the larger agencies, 
ADMITTED MULTIPLE LINE meetings also should be held at reg- 
ular intervals and should follow a 
standard pattern or agenda. 


3. Training of employees—Do my 
EINSURANCE employees have enough training to 
serve my customers properly and 
7D & Los intelligently? Do they maintain 
Pro Kata woes of pleasant relations with the insuring 
public? Are they definitely sales 
conscious ? Two extremes are to be 
avoided : the overly effusive and the 
lackadaisical or downright churlish, 
and it should be the aim of every 
office to establish a happy medium. 
JOSEPH WEINTRAUB, MANAGER, INC. As a matter of good psychology, the 
United States Manager members of the staff should familiar- 
ize themselves with the names of 
901 N.E. 2nd Avenue « Miami, Florida clients who customarily call at the 
office in person and should make a 
point of addressing those customers 
by their names. 
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Telephone personality may seem 
to be an “intangible”; properly de- 
veloped, however, it can play a 
major part in selling an agency to 
its present and prospective cus- 
tomers. Most modern offices are 
away from the greeting 
After all, it is four fifths 

and means _ absolutely 
A much more friendly ap- 
proach is that of “good morning” or 
“good afternoon,” followed by the 
name of the agency. 

The letter contact is equally vital. 
A letter emanating from an agency 
is an actual projection of the agent, 
his staff, and the type of service he 
can give his insureds. The letter 
should be couched in laymen’s lan- 
guage in about the same way as the 
agent would talk to the customer if 
he were sitting across the table from 
him. The grooming of the letter is 
important. Erasures should be kept 
to a minimum and proper para- 
graphing and spacing should be em- 
ployed. 


getting 

“hello.” 
profane 
nothing. 


4. Office layout—Is my office ar- 
ranged attractively and designed for 
the maximum efficiency? An old- 
fashioned, poorly arranged office is 
not only costly to operate, but also 
suggests that the agency is not 
equipped to look properly after the 
interests of its customers. 

5. Line records—Do | have a set of 
adequate line records which will tell 
me quickly anything I should know 
about each customer’s business? Do 
I use such records to help me sell a 
complete plan of protection to every 
worthwhile client? Line records tell 
us just what lines of business have 
been written for each customer. 
When properly used, they are the 
most important development tools 
that an agency can have. 

Line records serve two purposes, 
(1) as reference records, thereby 
expediting proper service to existing 
customers and (2) as production 
media, since, if it is known what 
has been written, it should be a 
simple step to determine what should 
he written to round out the complete 
insurance program in each case. 

There are many different types of 
line records in use, but before dis- 
cussing the merits of each form it 
might be well to give some thought 
to the method of filing daily reports, 
which has some bearing upon the 
line record system. There are now 


(Continued on the next page) 
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American Credit Insurance 
AND 


The Case of the 
Banker's Benetit 


HIS is an example of how American Credit Insurance can be a deci- 
_ sive factor in securing commercial loans. Whether your own business 
is large or small, the principle is a valuable one to keep in mind. 


The policyholder, a cabinet manufacturer doing a gross business of 
some three million dollars a year, was offered an extremely attractive con- 
tract by a television concern of many times its own size. Only one hitch 
seemed to exist: a need for additional working capital at the outset, to 
finance substantial purchases of materials and a fairly large tooling-up 
operation. At the same time, the policyholder was anxious to have its new 
account included in the coverage afforded by the existing policy, and 
routine inquiry went forward to American Credit in this matter. 


Discussion brought out the financial aspect of the entire contemplated 


setup, and the suggestion was made that the insured accounts receivable of 


the policyholder be used as collateral for a bank loan. Would a bank 
advance funds on this basis? 


A bank would and did—and the policyholder proceeded to close the 
deal. The new account was afforded coverage up to 150 thousand dollars, 
and a collateral benefit rider was attached to the policy, under which the 
lending bank was given equal assurance with the policyholder of the pay- 
ment of all the accounts covered. The operation moved forward, and all 
went smoothly, until . . . 


With an outstanding of more than 110 thousand dollars for actually 
delivered cabinets, the account became past due. The many-times-larger 
television concern proved less sound than the cabinet manufacturer serving 
it. After failure to collect, suit had to be entered, but-—neither the cabinet 
company nor the lending bank had any primary part to play in this act of 
the drama. 


Under the terms of the policy, the bank immediately received a loss 
payment of more than 85 thousand dollars—and the policyholder suffered 
no loss of credit standing, no diminution of working capital, no alteration 
of the terms of the loan. 


Have you considered the possibility of using insured accounts receiv- 
able as collateral in your own financing operations? For your copy of a new 
booklet: “Credit Insurance, Its History and Functions,” write Department 31, 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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prevalent three different methods of 
filing daily reports. The first method 
is that of filing them by company 
and by policy number. Under mod- 
ern conditions, this method of filing 
does not have many adherents. 

Another method of filing daily 
reports is by month and year of 
expiration. This does serve one 
purpose and one purpose only, viz., 
the clerk in the office is able to draw 
all daily reports expiring each month 
at one time for renewal purposes. 
However, if an agent requires the 
daily report during the life of a 
policy, perhaps to answer a question 
from an important customer on the 
telephone, it becomes necessary to 
first consult some alphabetical rec- 
ord, usually the accounts receivable 
ledger, to obtain the expiration date, 
which is the filing guide, before ap- 
proaching the files themselves. 

The third method of filing dail) 
reports is gaining very rapidly in 
popularity. This method is to file 
by the names of the customers. It 
follows the thought that invariably 
a customer knows his own name, but 
just about as often he does not know 
his policy number nor his company 
nor his expiration date. He is con- 
tent, and rightly so, to leave the 
recording of such information to his 
agent. On the other hand, the agent 
who builds his primary records 
around the names of his customers 
is able to consult those records more 
promptly and without referring to 
any intermediary books or cards. 

With alphabetical filing, the com- 
bining of line records with daily 
reports is comparatively simple. The 
basis of the plan is a form of folder 
designed to show on its filing face 
a brief listing of the lines written. 
One of the folders is assigned to 
each insured, and in the folder are 
filed all daily reports for that insured 
regardless of class of business. The 
line record information on the face 
of the folder is reduced to essentials, 
as the daily reports—exact and com- 
plete copies of the policies—are in 
the respective folders. 

The plan also provides for filing 
relative correspondence in the re- 
spective insureds’ folders. It in- 
cludes a form of expiration control 
which will be discussed later and 
also provides for a production guide 
on the reverse side of the folder 
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which acts as a stimulus in develop- 
ing additional forms of protection. 
Actually, this plan results in a case 
history for every insured, containing 
all information which may be neces- 
sary to develop or service that ac- 
count. Another important factor is 
the psychology of letting the cus- 
tomer know that you have prepared 
a separate folder for his business. 
6. Files—Are my files modern and 
efficient? Can I find what I want 
when I want it? 


The filing department acts as a 
coordinator in bringing together all 
data relating to any client or subject. 
In this way, filing frequently is 
definitely linked with production, 
since the ability to draw promptly 
an insured’s file, complete with all 
data, is an important adjunct in de- 
veloping sales potentialities. When 
the line folder plan, discussed pre- 
viously, is made part of an agency’s 
filing operations, alphabetical filing 
reaches its peak of productive value. 


A Central Location 


Whenever possible, all files should 
be combined and placed in a central 
location, readily accessible to the 
service units which have occasion to 
use them. This not only results in 
better supervision, but also makes 
further savings possible by the re- 
duction in equipment and floor space 
resulting from a centralized unit. 

The question frequently arises as 
to whether the three drawer or five 
drawer file is preferable. The three 
drawer file is employed where the 
agent feels it desirable to have a 
combination counter and file separat- 
ing the working space of the office 
from the reception space. On the 
other hand, five drawer units take 
up less floor area and, therefore, 
are more practical if they do not 
interfere with light, heat or ventila- 
tion. 


In all but the very small offices, 


a control should be established to ° 


insure the return of all files drawn. 
The usual procedure is to use an 
“out” card or charge slip on which 
is noted the name of the file, the 
date drawn, and the person request- 
ing it. The “out” card is inserted in 
the file whenever and wherever a 
folder is removed. The card is de- 
signed to be used many times over 
(Continued on the next page) 
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John Sutter struck gold at Sutter’s Mill near 
Sacramento, California in 1848—just 34 years before the 
founding of Dubuque Fire & Marine. 

But, old John S. might never have left home at all if he 
could have sold the multiple line facilities of Dubuque 
F&M. Chances are he’d have thrown away his pick and 
pan for the easier, surer profits of the Dubuque “‘packages.”’ 

Insurance agents everywhere are finding that con- 
solidation of many policies in one Dubuque policy means 
less work, reduces overhead, simplifies policy writing 
and claim settlement, and that customers prefer it! 

The Dubuque F&M man can help you. His experience 
in multiple line service can help you prospect new 
fields of profit. Write us today for details of our 
multiple line facilities. 


Jusurance Co mpan y 
Dubuque, Jowa 
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\ 1100 Radio Stations ..Coast to Coast... 
x / are telling Millions of People about 


MUTUAL « OMAHA 


Using THREE GREAT RADIO NETWORKS, Mutual of 
Omaha's most powerful "ground-breaking" campaign 
is now in full swing. Arthur Godfrey, on 200 CBS sta- 


tions ... Don McNeill and his Breakfast Club on 350 ABC stations 
. . » Bob Considine on more than 550 MBS stations . . . each week 
they're bringing to every American family the message that 
“Mutual of Omaha protection pays!’ Backing up this radio 
campaign is a series of large color-ads in national magazines and 
newspaper Sunday sections, plus millions of direct mail pieces. 
Leads are streaming in, for prompt follow-up by Mutual's 10,000 
enthusiastic representatives. Would you like to join these "Pace- 
Setters?" Just mail the coupon today! 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebr. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto 


V 


Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association 


Skutt, President 


Dept. BN 
Mutual of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
I am interested in a profitable career with the 
largest exclusive health and accident company in 
the world. Please RUSH complete information 


Name 


Address 


Town and State __ 
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and should be in a distinguishing 
color to permit occasional check on 
files which may be held out for too 
long a period of time. 

7. Expiration records—Are my ex- 
piration records complete and under 
adequate control? One of the pri- 
mary responsibilities of an agent to 
his customers is to establish and 
maintain a simple but effective rec- 
ord which will insure the prompt 
renewal of all existing policies. In 


an agency’s relations with its clients, 
all the service it can provide will 
count for little if an expiration is 
overlooked. 

Expiration records fall into two 
categories, (1) initial or primary 
records and (2) secondary or con- 
trol records. One of the most pop- 
ular of the primary expiration rec- 
ords is built up from carbon copies 
of original invoices, filed chrono- 
logically. This method is based on 
the “manifold invoice principle,” 
which forms a part of virtually every 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL (1847-1922) was 
the American scientist who invented the tele- 
phone. Noises, music and signals had been sent 
over electrified wires, but human speech had 
never been carried. 











HE HAD LITTLE PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE 
of electricity, but spent his evenings experi- 
menting with tuning forks, coiled springs and 
magneto batteries. 


AGENTS ARE LEADERS . . 











AFTER FOUR YEARS, and when his money was 
gone, the principle of the telephone was found, 
and Bell was granted a patent. 














HIS CRUDE APPARATUS was demonstrated at 
the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 
1876, where he recited into the transmitter: ''To 
be or not to be is the question." From the 
receiver at other end of room, the words came 
out. 


who represent Hawkeye-Security 


and Industrial. In addition to offering the finest protection, they are 
backed by companies that help them build volume. They know they 
can depend on Hawkeye-Security and Industrial for prompt settlement 
. .. every sales aid . . . and skilled field representatives to work with 


them. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 





standard agency system published 
and which is also found in many 
“tailor-made” systems. The plan 
follows the theory that, since an in- 
voice must be prepared in any evetit, 
enough carbon copies may be pre- 
pared simultaneously and with no 
extra effort to setve as vital records 
in the general scheme of opetations. 
At the same time, efrors arising 
from transcription are minimized 
because a catbon copy of any in- 
voice, serving as an expiration rec- 
ord must be just as accurate as the 
original invoice. The invoice carbon 
copies are filed by month and year 
of expiration and are left undis- 
turbed until the anticipated renewal 
dates. 


Adequate Control 


One expiration record alone is not 
sufficient. Provision should be made 
for an adequate check or control 
against the primary expiration fec- 
ords. These controls are of several 
types but it may be well to refer 
here to the method employed when 
the line folder plan is in use. The 
line folder has a series of twelve 
blocks printed at the top—each block 
providing for a month of the year. 
As each daily report is filed in its 
respective folder, a colored signal is 
attached to the corresponding month 
of expiration at the top of the folder. 
Distinguishing colors of signals de- 
note the expiration years, that is, a 
five year color cycle is established 
by which each of five successive 
years is assigned a different color, 
and the cycle repeated for the next 
five years. In this way the position 
of the signal ‘indicates the month 
of expiration and the color desig- 
nates the expiration year. The 
monthly blocks are lined up behind 
each other in the files, and it there- 
fore becomes a simple process each 
month, through the medium of thie 
signals, to draw folders containing 
daily reports expiring during that 
particular month, and, subsequently 
to match such folders with the cor- 
responding invoice carbon copies 
previously filed chronologically as a 
primary expiration record. 

Once the line folders containing 
expiring daily reports are drawn 
and matched with the correspond- 
ing invoice copies, the next step is 
to place them in alphabetical se- 
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quence in a separate “renewal sus- 
pense file,” where they remain until 
the renewal process is completed. It 
will be noted that, under this plan, 
the entire folder is drawn rather 
than the individual expiring daily 
report. This method not only re- 
duces handling operations but also 
permits the producer to review the 
entire account of each customer 
when sending or delivering a re- 
newal policy. It further enables him 
to recommend additional forms of 
protection at a time when the cus- 
tomer is most likely to be receptive. 
8. Stenographic and policywriting 
details—Are the stenographic and 
policywriting details in my office 
fully efficient and well coordinated ? 
Letter writing may be resolved into 
two elements: dictating and tran- 
scribing. It is a function of good 
agency management to produce let- 
ters truly representative of the 
agency’s standing in the community 
and which will, at the same time, 
keep their cost at a minimum. 
The design of the letterhead 
should be simple and distinctive. It 
might be limited to such pertinent 
information as the agency name, ad- 
dress, telephone number, members 
of the firm, and slogan, if any. The 
paper should be of a good grade, 
susceptible to neat erasures, if neces- 
sary. Many agencies find it desir- 
able to provide matched stationery, 
whereby the same distinctive design 
is used for letterheads, envelopes, 
invoices, and monthly statements. 
In some cases, a special color tint on 
all stationery has been 
effective. 
Window 
found most 
statements, 


considered 


been 
only on 


envelopes have 
useful, not 
but on all correspon- 
dence except matters of a purely 
personal character. There are two 
advantages in the use of window 
envelopes, viz., (1) Saving of the 
time necessary to individually type 
a name and address on an envelope 
and (2) Minimizing errors in mail- 
ing correspondence which sometimes 
may prove rather embarrassing. 
Dictating machine equipment can 
be of material aid in most agencies. 
This equipment lends itself readily 
to the needs of an insurance agency 
since most successful producers do 
not spend more than two hours a 
day in the office and, therefore, must 
use such office time to the best ad- 
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WHEN YOU SELL 


THE MODERN 


PEERLESS WAY 


Peerless Agents do a more efficient selling job, 
because they use Peerless’ modern, effective 
selling tools... the “*ORGANIZER” (for the sale 
of Fire, Casualty and Bonding protection) and 
“SIMPLIFIER” (for the sale of Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds)...to sell clients and prospects 
more complete insurance and surety bond cover- 
ages. Nothing is left to chance or memory in 
these up-to-date selling aids that help agents sell 
more, earn more. Write for details on how 
these Peerless Sales Tools can be put to work 


for you! 


PEERLESS 
nes 





vantage. The most outstanding eco- 
nomy is in the stenographer’s time 
in taking notes, which the dictating 
machine eliminates entirely because 
letters are transcribed directly on 
the typewriter from the voice record 
made by the dictater. A composite 
of time studies made in over five 
hundred offices, employing a total of 
more than twenty-five hundred ste- 
nographers, revealed that 16% of 
stenographic time was spent in tak- 
ing dictation. In the larger offices, 


further economy is made _ possible 
by a centralized typing unit, imple- 
mented by dictating equipment. 

9. Accounting records—Do my ac- 
counting records tell me simply, eco- 
nomically and efficiently what my 
assets may be, what my obligations 
are—inclusive of tax liabilities and 
adequate reserves for unearned com 
missions—whether my business is 
showing a healthy increase, whether 
my expenses are out of line, whether 
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I am making a profit and how much, 
what the real worth of my agency 
may be and other matters of equal 
importance ? 

No standardized accounting pro- 
cedure can be said to meet all the 
requirements of every agency. Each 
insurance office has its own individ- 
ual problems, based on local condi- 
tions, the type of business transacted, 
the nature of its clientele, the volume 


of premiums written and other con- 
siderations. In each agency, the ac- 
counting system should be designed 
to fit the agency’s individual needs, 
and it should also be sufficiently 
flexible to take increased volume in 
its stride without the delay which 
always accompanies radical revi- 
sions. 

Suppose we first consider the fidu- 
ciary capacity of an agent. Basically, 
the agent collects premiums from 
his clients (accounts receivable) and 
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—to BEAT Today’s Competition 


Selling requires intelligence, initiative and energy. Easy 
competition makes easy selling. Tougher competition 
takes harder selling e Selling insurance never has been 
easy, because no one wants to buy it. Price competition 
is not new to you, but today its proponents are selling 
more aggressively e You still have the superior weapon 
that will beat today’s price competition but—you too 
must sell it more aggressively. Your weapon is Local 
Agents’ Professional Insurance Service e Service is de- 
fined as ‘‘Labor for the benefit of others.”” Does your’s 
qualify? This is the question every agent must ponder 
well. You have to convince buyers that your professional 
service to them is worth more than the price induce- 
ment offered by competitors. To be convincing, your 
service has to be expert, efficient, continuous—and im- 
pressively personal, for remember, most buyers think of 


pays them to his companies (ac- 
counts payable), retaining for his 
services the commissions involved. 
If the two processes of collecting 
and remitting were to follow each 
other, the accounting procedure 
would be elemental. However, they 
do not. Agents allow credit to their 
customers on a basis which varies 
considerably from the credit ex- 
tended by the companies. Therefore, 
two of the most important accounts 
in an agency, the accounts receivable 
and the accounts payable, may or 
may not include the same items. 


The accounts receivable (pre- 
miums due from customers) may be 
handled in any one of several differ- 
ent ways. They may be set up as 
hook records, prepared either by 
hand or by typewriter, they may be 
established by individual cards, or 
they may be a part of an elaborate 
bookkeeping machine setup as in the 
larger agencies. Actually, an agency 
should not have need of a bookkeep- 
ing machine until its daily operations 
average at least fifty monetary trans- 
actions. Until that point is reached, 
the agency will find it most eco- 
nomical to use the plan known as 
“bookless bookkeeping.” 

Bookless bookkeeping follows the 
theory previously mentioned of pre- 
paring several carbon copies simul- 
taneously with the original invoice, 
thereby eliminating duplication of 
effort and insuring that the carbon 
copies are identical with the original 
invoice. One of the carbon copies 


the agent's service as the personal attention he gives them. may serve as the accounts receivable 
ledger itself. In practice, such copies 
are filed in a binder or tray alpha- 
hetically by insureds’ names, where 
they remain until the respective pre- 
miums have been collected. Pay- 
ments are then noted on the carbon 
copies and they are transferred to 
a similar binder for “paid” copies. 
At the end of each month, the total 


c 3 ? of carbon copies remaining in the 
COMMERCIAL UNION = unpaid binder are added and should 
OCEAN GROUP 


The Commercial Union—Ocean Group of Fire 
and Casualty Companies aims to serve agents 
as competently as the agents must serve their 
insureds. Our unquestioned financial resources, 
multiple-line underwriting, unexcelled policies 
and service, and fair business practices based 
on integrity and sound management, are strong 
aids to successful selling. 





Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. Ltd. 
The Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corp. Ltd. 
American Central 
Insurance Company Ke sen 
The British General 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The California 
Insurance Company 

Columbia Casualty 
Company 
The Commercial . 
Union Fire Ins. Co. | sia dame 
The Palatine Insurance } OT 
Company Ltd. : by Standard fee 
. ) protection /» 
Union Assurance - 
Society Limited 








represent the accounts receivable 
still outstanding. Apart from elimi- 
nating errors in transcription, this 
plan has the further advantage of 
resolving the normally tedious post- 
ing operation into a filing operation. 

When partial payments are re- 
ceived on individual policies, such 
payments are noted and the balance 
still due is shown. The carbon 
copies remain in the unpaid binder 
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until the premiums have been fully 
collected. 

Still another carbon copy may 
serve as the posting medium to the 
company monthly accounts current. 
These copies may be arranged by 
company and numerically under 
each company and the entries are 
then made to the company accounts 
daily, weekly, or whenever time 
permits. This plan permits the im 
mediate release of the daily report 
for filing rather than using it, as 
in some cases, for a posting medium. 
The more promptly a daily report is 
returned to file, the more readily can 
the insured be serviced. After the 
accounts payable copy has served as 
a posting medium, it may be utilized 
for any one of several different pur- 
poses, such as sorting by address for 
a location index, arrangement by 
class of business, by producers, or 
in any other way the agency might 
find helpful. 


Three Primary Books 


There are three primary books of 
accounting in every agency. These 


are the cash book, the journal, and 
the general ledger, and they may be 
prepared by hand, typewriter, or by 


bookkeeping machine. The cash 
book, as its name implies, is a com- 
plete record of all receipts and dis- 
bursements so arranged as to pro- 
vide for easy posting to the respec- 
tive accounts and, subsequently, for 
the posting of account totals to the 
respective accounts in the general 
ledger. The journal is a collating 
medium for bringing together the 
business written for each month. It 
is also used for necessary adjusting 
entries. The general ledger, in effect, 
is a condensed record of the agency's 
operations, showing by individual 
accounts the income, the disburse- 
ments, the assets, and the liabilities. 
At the end of each month, it is cus- 
tomary to produce an operating 
statement showing the monthly and 
accumulated profit or loss and a 
balance sheet indicating the assets, 
the liabilities, and the surplus. One 
important point often overlooked by 
agents is that of analyzing the assets 
and liabilities at regular intervals in 
order to bring them to their current 
or liquid value. Neglect of this func- 
tion may actually jeopardize the very 
existence of an agency. 
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Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . i 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 
Reserve for Federal Income Tax . . . . 
Reserve for Taxes 

(other than Federal Income Tax) 
Reserve for all other Liabilities 


Total Liabilities 


(Market Value Basis) 
*Net Worth Being Policyholders’ Surplus 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


The competent and skilled efforts of the independent insurance man 
or organization provides unexcelled service and sound counsel 
to neighbor and friend in his community. We believe there is 


no substitute for this personalized interest and responsibility . . . 


114th Annual Report 


December 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


. $17,802,855.00 
15,019,329.95 


Cash in Banks and i in Office a at eet 2,667,610.94 
Agents Balances (not 90 ons overdue) . 
Real Estate . . 

Mortgages (First Liens on Real Estate) 
Interest—Due and Accrued . 
Other Assets 


2,145,872.31 
377,932.23 
45,501.39 
92,210.89 
402,158.60 
*$38,553,471.31 
LIABILITIES 


$16,606,782.59 
3,927,808.46 
134,000.00 


296,000.00 
. 1,338,465.81 


$22,303,056.86 


Reserve for Catastrophe. . . . 


2,500,000.00 
12,750,414.45 


$16,250,414.45 
$38,553,471.31 


If security valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners had 
increased $22,508.52. 


n used, Assets and Policyholders’ Surplus would have 





10. Collections—Are my collections 
receiving consistent, diplomatic and 
courageous attention? Do I keep 
“special arrangements” at a mini- 
mum? Can | hold my business by 
giving real service rather than by 
unduly extending credit? This last 
item on our “Blueprint for Protit” 
is by no means the least important. 
The value of prompt collections 
cannot be over emphasized, since the 


unpaid premiums represent a most 
vital agency asset which at one and 
the same time is non income produc- 
ing and a potential source of finan- 
cial loss. It takes constant and un- 
remitting effort to hold unpaid ac- 
counts down to reasonable limits, 
and no method has yet been devised 
to take the place of such effort. The 
most carefully executed sales pro- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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gram will prove utterly futile if the 
husiness written is not promptly col- 
lected. Collection require 
planning quite as much as do selling 
activities, and even more important, 
they must be consistently and reg- 
ularly maintained in order that the 
agency progress may not be 
paired. 


efforts 


im- 


One of the primary requirements 
in every insurance agency is a defi- 
nite collection policy with teeth in it. 
In other words, if a premium ts 
promised for a certain day, 
effort should be made to have it 
made on that day. No sale can be 
considered complete unless the col- 


every 


lection terms are 
time. 

With the advent of the many 
finance plans now available, there is 
no reason why any agent should 
“hold the bag.’” The public has be- 
come educated to the idea of budget 
payments and, in fact, many agents 
have been able to build up their 
survey selling through an install- 
ment plan. 

An insurance agency's real value 
stems principally from the manner 
in which it is conducted and the 
nature of its customer contacts. An 
agency's principal stock in trade is 
service to client. A definite relation 
exists between the quality of that 
service and the agency’s rate of 


“sold” at the same 





Blow Opportunity to the Agent 


The windstorm season is at hand. 


Agents who know the value of proper TIMING 
in sales work are now advising clients that 
Central Surety’s ADDITIONAL EXTENDED 
COVERAGE and ALL PHYSICAL LOSS forms 
are available for attachment to Central Surety 
FIRE policies. The need, if overlooked, some- 
times leads to tragic conditions. 


NOW — and any time — a discussion of Fire 
Insurance should naturally include the check- 
ing of INSURANCE to VALUE. 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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progress. Careful and 
study of all the many functions 
which make up an agency, will im- 
prove the service and, correspond- 
ingly, step up the rate of progress. 
let me hope that the fundamental 
principles of management presented 
here will assist those who undertake 
such a study. 


periodic 





HURRICANE ADJUSTMENTS 


L. A. VINCENT, general man- 
ager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, has labeled as irre- 
sponsible and unsupported the criti- 
cism of its hurricane claim handling 
made by the Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation of Massachusetts. In its 
bulletin. the brokers’ association 
charged inadequacy of the board's 
catastrophe plan, a breakdown of 
public relations and abuses in loss 
payments. It claimed there was no 
advance planning, no proper pub- 
licity and, in many cases, what might 
he called political adjustments. The 
brokers also complained of unethica! 
competitive practices following the 
recent increase in extended coverage 
rates in New England. Mr. Vincent 
stated that the charges are not in- 
dicative of the facts in the situation. 
He pointed out that within forty- 
eight hours after the first storm a 
supervisory office was established in 
Boston and within seventy-two hours 
a public service advertisement ap- 
peared in New England newspapers 
telling the public the steps to be 
taken in protecting their property 
and reporting losses. He noted that 
the stock companies adjusted over 
one million claims with payments 
totaling over $200 million within a 
period of six months and that hun- 
dreds of thousands of satisfied pol- 
icyholders attest the fact that in the 
main the job was well done. 

Losses from the windstorm which 
hit Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
on March 10-11 were assigned 
catastrophe serial number 57 by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Stock company losses will 
amount to $3% million according 
to early estimates. Additional ad- 
justers have been assigned to the 
area with some 18,000 claims ex- 
pected in Pennsylvania alone. 
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Keep Shooting 


WHENEVER SELLING gets tough— 
and selling is tough for a good many 
salesmen today who didn’t know 
selling could be so tough—there is 
a tendency to do one of two things. 


EXCUSE ME, 
[Mm 


pects, no customers, and no “Noes ?” 
If you take that way—and many 
salesmen will—you are not a sales- 
man, never were a salesman, never 
can become a salesman. 
But if you take these hard knocks 
as a challenge to pitch in and do 








Which of the two a man follows 
really determines his caliber and 
success as a salesman. For one of 
the ways is glitteringly easy. And 
the other way is tragically hard. 
Which way do you take? 

The first way is to give up. To 
tell yourself you weren’t cut out to 
be a salesman anyway, so why kid 
yourself? Why not look for a safe, 
easy job, where there are no pros- 
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your darnedest ; if every knock you 
take is an incentive to rush in where 
you can take another knock—or give 
one—you have what it takes to be 
a salesman. 

And always it is up to you, the 
choice you make, the road you fol- 
low, the end you seek. 

Which shall it be? 

Christopher Morley, the novelist, 
recently put the matter much more 


eloquently and interestingly than | 
can, when he was discussing big 
shots, which every American, at 
least, it seems, aspires to be. 

“A big shot,” said he, “is merely 
a little shot who kept on shooting.” 

The same with salesmen: a big 
salesman is merely a little salesman 
who kept on calling, who kept on 
selling. 

Now you know what it takes to 
become a successful salesman today, 
don’t you? Keep shooting. Keep 
selling. 


When Did Politeness Hurt? 


THERE ARE SALESMEN 
will tell you that if you 
the buyer will think you 
if you are courteous, he will think 
he can push you around. Therefore, 
they will tell you, to succeed as a 
salesman, you have got to be tough, 
boy, you have got to be tough; 
tougher than your toughest pros- 
pect—and you know how tough 
some prospects can become, don’t 
you? 

Do you believe that? Oh, I hope 
you don’t. I do not. Because I 
have seen the doctrine of toughness 
disproved so often, the doctrine of 
gentleness and politeness so often 
proved. 

One of the most successful sales- 
men I know is a man named Jones. 
It isn’t unusual for a man to have 
the name Jones. But my friend 
Jones is an unusual man. 

He is the most polite man who 
ever lived. He is polite but not 
obsequious. There is a difference. 
He does not cringe. He does not 
apologize for living. But wherever 
he goes, to whomever he talks he 
has the deference which one gentle- 
man is strong enough to show an- 
other gentleman. 

I have never heard him raise his 
voice, nor pound a desk. I have 
never seen any other expression on 
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his face but a smile. And | have 
never seen any other expression on 
the face of his prospects and cus- 
tomers than a smile. 

Wherever he goes he is welcome, 
because those on whom he calls find 
being with him more pleasant than 
not being with him. 

Because he is considerate of the 
time and the feelings of those on 
whom he calls, they always respond 
by being considerate of him and his 
time. He has what one man I know 
calls “‘awareness,”’ and describes “as 
the most perfect, yet rare, of all 
human attributes—awareness.” 

“A person who is aware,” he ex 
plains, “‘perpetually keeps in mind 
vour feelings, not his; your desires 
and demands, not his. He perpet- 
ually tries to please you. If you 
seem busy, he does not obtrude; if 
you seem worried, he does not ir- 
ritate you. He thinks of you first. 
He is aware.” 

A salesman with awareness, it 
seems to me, will also be aware that 
he is following the surest, and the 
shortest, and the easiest route to 
more sales and dollars—awarencess. 


Create Sales 


Or LATE MONTHS it has become 
increasingly apparent that the best 
kind of salesmen are the kind of 
salesmen who have always been best 
-which can’t mean anything else 
but creative salesmen. 

No matter what he sells or the 
conditions under which he sells a 
creative salesman will be successful, 
because, you see, creativeness and 
success are practically synonyms. 

And what is creative salesman 
ship ? 

The simplest way to define it is to 
tell you that a creative salesman is 
a man who sees beyond his goods 
and the next prospect, and can 
visualize new uses for his goods or 
new values in his goods for his pros 
pects. 

He doesn’t put on the blinders of 
self-interest. He opens his eyes to 
the wide world. He thinks. He uses 
imagination. He penetrates. He 
builds. He creates. 

Can any salesman become such a 
salesman? Why not? Some time 
spent in thinking every day does it. 
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F.T.C. HEARINGS 


THE FIRST SESSIONS of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission hearings on 
charges of false and misleading ad- 
vertising of accident and health pol- 
icies against the American Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, and the Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association, 
Omaha, were inconclusive. Counsel 
for the American Life laid the 
groundwork for defense on the 
grounds of adequate state regulation 
and a charge that the Commission 
was using material out of context. 
F.T.C. counsel questioned partic- 
ularly the company’s cancellation 
and renewal practices. At the Mu- 
tual Benefit hearing, the company 
sought to have the Commission spec- 
ify which states were not adequately 
regulating its activities. The com- 
pany is licensed in 48 states, the only 
one of the defendants which is in 
this category. In the meantime the 
Southern National Insurance Com- 
pany, Little Rock, has agreed to a 
consent judgment, the second com- 
pany to do so. It will discontinue 
the type of advertising to which the 
commission has objected. 

A trade practices conference be- 
tween the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and representatives of the in- 
surance industry would constitute 
an opening wedge to Federal 
regulation, B. M. Anderson, vice 
president and counsel of the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company, warned the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion recently. He cautioned, further, 
that such regulation would be in 
addition to rather than a substitute 
for state regulation. While he does 
not condone some of the practices of 
accident and health carriers, he 
stated, they are subject to correction 
at the state level. 


MADE ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR 


ARTEMAS C. LESLIE, formerly In- 
surance Commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been made associate 
director in charge of the newly- 
established Washington, D. C. office 
of the Blue Cross Commission of 
the American Hospital Association. 
He will concern himself mainly with 
Federal government relationships. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE 
ORGANIZATION 


FoUR TASK FORCES with nine sub- 
committees now make up the Joint 
Committee on Health Insurance, 
according to its latest plan of organ- 
ization. More than eighty company 
representatives are actively working 
on the following study groups: 
Task Force One—-A. & H. trade as- 
sociation realignment and public re- 
lations. 

Task Force Two—Regulation and 
self-regulation. 

Task Force Three—Improvement of 
A. & H. coverages to the public. 
Task Force Four—Reserves _re- 
quired for A. & H. insurance. 

Task Force Three, because of the 
nature of its assignment, has estab- 
lished the following study sub- 
groups: renewal of policies; im- 
provement in comprehensiveness of 
coverage and policy language; sub- 
standard risks; sales methods ; claim 
costs controls ; average risk and care 
of the indigent. 


A Long Range Program 


The Joint Committee on Health 
Insurance was formed to develop a 
long-range program to study and 
assist in developing methods for 
further extending and improving 
health care and health insurance pro- 
tection for the public. One of the an- 
nounced basic objectives of the entire 
program was defining with greater 
exactness the role voluntary health 
insurance can play in helping to meet 
the whole problem of public health. 

This program is being carried out 
through the task forces, whose re- 
commendations and: findings will be 
submitted to the committee for ap- 
proval. These findings in turn are 
recommended to the seven partici- 
pating trade associations and their 
membership, which includes almost 
all of the insurance companies pro- 
viding this type of insurance in the 
United States. The following seven 
associations are represented : 
American Life Convention 
American Mutual Alliance 
Assn. of Casualty & Surety Cos. 
Bureau of A & H Underwriters 
Health & Accident Underwriters 

Conf. 

Life Insurance Assn. of America 
Life Insurers Conference 
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Agency Relations 


to Way Back — 


Over 


when 


100 years ago, 
the Hanover 
started business, the 
thought prevailed that 
the Insurance business 
could be conducted 


without agents. 


We, however, did not 
share this view for we 
were one of the first 
major Companies to ap- 
point agents. 


We are proud of our 
loyal support of the 
American Agency Sys- 
tem and shall continue 
to encourage the per- 
petuity of that system, 
which has enabled us to 
achieve a leading posi- 
tion in the 


field. 
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We are frequently asked why our 
people believe in the divisible pre- 
mium approach so I shall attempt 
to outline the principal reasons in 
brief fashion. First of all, it is our 
belief that policies of this type and 
the rates for such policies must be 
based upon the existing basic forms 
and rates used for specific policies, 
because these latter are the corner- 
stones of the entire insurance busi- 











ness. We do not see how any size- 
able portion of the premium for these 
individual coverages can be with- 
drawn from the statistics for that 
particular coverage without distoft- 
ing the experience upon which the 
specific rates are to be based. 
Frequently some comparisons are 
drawn with some purported parallel 
situations, such as the extended cov- 
erage endorsement or the automobile 
comprehensive coverage, where we 
are reminded that several perils were 
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combined into one contract and at 
one premium or rate. However, I 
would point that there are certain 
significant differences. First of all, 
the perils covered are all property 
damage perils; whereas, the Com- 
prehensive Dwelling Policy contains 
both first party and third party lia- 
bility. Secondly, in illustrations of 
that type, we usually find that there 
is one predominant peril, plus a 
cluster of more or less minor perils, 
or there is a cluster of minor perils 
whose experience is so small that 
the combination makes little differ- 
ence. Thus, for instance, windstorm 
is the predominant peril in the ex- 
tended coverage endorsement and 
the inclusion of the experience for 
the remaining perils is of such minor 
importance that it really does not 
have any bearing on the over-all 
experience. However, when you 
combine a major peril, such as theft, 
with a major peril such as fire, or 
a major peril such as windstorm 
with a major peril such as fire, and 
particularly when the exposure 
differs for each peril, in our opinion 
it may lead to trouble if you attempt 
to write them on a single rate basis. 


A Flexible Policy 


In order to create a flexible policy 
it is axiomatic that it must be on a 
divisible premium basis. The reader 
will recall that one of our basic 
precepts was that this policy should 
be on an optional amount basis. If 
all of the limits are rigidly set, then 
it is possible to eliminate the divis- 
ible premium but, in our opinion, 
the advantage of flexibility far out- 
weighs any possible disadvantage 
of a divisible premium. 

Finally in accounting the neces- 
sity of breaking the premium down 
into its component parts is unavoid- 
able. Thus, whether we like it or 
not, all states have statutory re- 
quirements with respect to fire re- 
serves, Schedule P reserves, differ- 
ent rates of taxation for different 
kinds of coverage, and similar re- 
quirements. Therefore, if the pre- 
mium must be divided for these 
purposes, we can see no particular 
advantage to combining it, taking 
off some type of a discount, and 
then turning around and dividing it 
again. 

Another point which has been 
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raised regarding the Comprehensive 
Dwelling Policy is the charge that 
it is “complicated.” Now a mere 
charge of complication is not per se 
a valid argument against the policy. 
Life is much more complicated than 
it was a few years ago. That is the 
price of civilization. The man of a 
century ago raised his own food, 
made his own clothing, acted as his 
own doctor, etc. However, today 
we have individual services or in- 
dividual persons taking care of these 
needs and much better than the 
person could take care of them him- 
self. Years ago the only protection 
really required was a basic fire con- 
tract. Now an insured needs ex- 
tended coverage, additional extended 
coverage and other policies to give 
him proper protection. These of 
themselves are complications as it 
is far easier to write just a plain fire 
contract. 


More Intelligence Required 


All of this, of course, leads to the 
conclusion that it requires more in- 
telligence to cope with the problems 
of today. The athletic director of 
a large college has said that college 
athletics are now so complicated 
that it requires a much higher level 
of intelligence in order to participate. 
The automobile mechanic of today 
is more highly educated than the 
blacksmith of yesterday. Therefore, 
unless the complication is unneces- 
sary or unless the complications 
which are introduced are not more 
than balanced by off-setting factors, 
we cannot say that complication in 
itself is bad. 

Following this point a little fur- 
ther, let us consider its application 
so far as producers and company 
personnel are concerned. This civi- 
lized age of complication has been 
accompanied by a paradoxical phe- 
nomenon or counter-trend towards 
simplification. Thus, we find that 
while a certain operation over-all 
may be complicated, it is being 
broken down into its various phases 
and only a single phase of the opera- 
tion is being assigned to a given 
person. Thus, we have assembly 
lines where a person’s sole job is to 
insert a certain bolt or part into 
a machine. Similarly, we have clerks, 
salesmen, etc., whose only functions 
are to take orders on a sheet of 
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Cash in banks and in office 
"United States government bonds 
Municipal bonds . 

Industrial bonds 

Stocks 
Mortgage loans 

Collateral loans P . ‘ 
Net premiums in course of collection 
Premium notes receivable . 


Accrued interest . 


Total assets . 


Reserve for unearned premiums 


Reserve for taxes 
Reserve for general expenses 
Other liabilities 


Capital paid up . 


Surplus 


Surplus to policyholders 


purposes required by law. 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
of the 


SOUTHWEST GENERAL INSURANCE 


as of 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


Reinsurance recoverable on loss payments . 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Reserve for losses and loss adjustment expenses 


Total liabilities, except capital and surplus . 


Total liabilities and surplus to policyholders 


*Of the total invested assets, $435,000.00 por value of bonds are deposited with State Authorities for 


Bonds are carried at amortized values. Stocks are at market values of December 31, 1954. 


The above statement was verified by Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Gibraltar Life Building, Dallas, Texas 
Southern Department, Atlanta, Georgia 


COMPANY 


$ 508,999.42 
921,399.96 
341,571.76 

26,030.00 
1,064,148.00 
57,200.00 
35,000.00 
317,393.90 
100,585.21 
1,375.21 
5,459.80 


$3,379,163.26 


$1,499,939.14 
457,939.75 
20,218.30 
6,243.08 
11,637.53 


$1,995,977.80 


$600,000.00 
783,185.46 


$1,383,185.46 


$3,379,163.26 


-, on audit at December 31, 1954. 
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paper or put certain figures in cer- 
tain boxes and who are not expected 
to exercise reasoning or intelligence. 
This, of course, has followed over 
into the insurance field and we have 
seen trends towards “simplification” 
whereby in certain instances the 
producers have become merely order 
takers whose only function is to 
write down the name and address 
of the prospective insured and auto- 
matically do certain set things to 
effect the insurance with no devia- 


tion or exercise of independent judg- 
ment permitted. A trend of this 
type, of course, is the ultimate in 
simplification but, on the other hand, 
it removes from the producer and 
from the company personnel the 
need for any exercise of professional 
ability or the exercise of any in- 
telligence. In the natural course of 
events, when a person loses his pro- 
fessional skill and_ standing, he 
eventually becomes one cog in a 


(Continued on the next page) 
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wheel which grinds out assembly- 
line products, rather than being the 
skilled professional producing a well 
tailored product. 

Now, let us examine this question 
ol complication as it applies to the 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy. Is 
it really complication or is it merely 
newness or strangeness’ For ex- 
ample, let us assume we have an 
insured with a home worth $25,000 


gEee, 


There’s 
one to 
fit every 
purse... 
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and containing $8,000 in contents. 
if the agent were to write a straight 
fire, extended coverage and addi- 
tional extended coverage policy on 
the dwelling and contents, he would 
first look up the respective annual 
rates and add them together. Then 
he multiplies by 24% to obtain the 
three-year rate and then by the 
respective values to obtain the pre- 
miums. Under the Comprehensive 
Dwelling Policy program all of the 
above calculations with a single ex- 
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Our agents have the fastest selling package policy 
—the biggest opportunity in years! It automatically 
increases income from personal lines. 


Homeowners Policy* 


Covers house, personal property. and legal 
liability. Protects against Fire, E.C.. A.E.C., (on 
buildings and contents) with Residence and 
Outside Theft, Additional Living Expense. 
C.P.L., and Medical Payments. 
One single reduced premium. 
One simple manual—easy to rate and sell. 

It's profitable to represent our companies which 
keep you on top of the personal insurance market. 


*Not yet available in some stotes 
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ception of the extension of the rate 
times the value to obtain the pre- 
mium have been eliminated. The 
rates in the manual are on a prepaid, 
precalculated three-year basis. Thus, 
as compared with standard proce- 
dure, considerable labor and chance 
of error have been eliminated and 
while we have simplified it, we have 
still retained the desirable element 
of freedom of choice of amount. 
What is so complicated about this? 
The producers have been going 
through this procedure for years 
and all we have done is simplified, 
not complicated, it for them. 

Going from Coverage Group A to 
Coverage Group B, the same theory 
has been followed. The producer 
for years has had no trouble finding 
the appropriate theft premium in 
the burglary manual. The simplified 
rate sheets for the Comprehensive 
Dwelling Policy indicate the on- 
premises, off-premises and specified 
articles premiums on a three-year 
modified basis. They have been fur- 
ther simplified by indicating the 
actual three-year modified premiums 
for amounts of insurance up to $3.,- 
000 and the increments for amounts 
in excess of $3,000. This is the 
essence of simplicity, but at the 
same time retaining the desirable 
feature of flexibility. 

Similarly, under Coverage Group 
C, a simplified table has been pro- 
vided for the comprehensive per- 
sonal liability. Thus, all that need 
be done is look at the desired limit 
of liability in one column and the 
medical payment limit in the other 
column and the intersection of these 
two columns indicates the three-year 
net premium. 

It will be readily appreciated from 
the foregoing that this entire pro- 
gram is not too different in applica- 
tion from the combination auto- 
mobile policy which has caused no 
trouble for company personnel and 
producers. The spectre of complica- 
tion is really made of the same stuff 
as all other ghosts. 


Really Insignificant 


There is one other facet to this 
matter which comes up occasionally. 
Under some competitive policies the 
entire premium for the policy is 
indicated in a single place in a chart. 
In order to obtain the premium for 
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a given) amount of insurance, it takes 
about one to one and one-half min- 
utes. Now, if we were to compute 
the premium for the Comprehensive 
Dwelling Policy for the same set of 
values, it would take about four to 
four and one-half minutes, or about 
three to four minutes longer. Of 
course, if you are selling a dwelling 
policy every five minutes, time might 
be of the essence and three or four 
minutes might mean a lot. However, 
when you sit down with an insured 
to go over his insurance program 
and to sell him a well thought-out 
and tailor-made product, the three 
or four minutes really are insignifi- 
cant when you consider the job you 
are doing and, in fact, to the con- 
trary indicates a genuine interest in 
the insured’s problems. 

Another charge of complication 
which has been made with respect 
to the Comprehensive Dwelling Pol- 
icv relates directly to the number 
of punch cards required for the 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy. Let 
us first examine the comparison in 
relation to the number of cards 
which would be required if three 
separate policies were written. 
Under the Comprehensive Dwelling 
Policy it is necessary to punch a 
minimum of five cards; whereas, 
under the separate policies it is 
necessary to punch a minimum of 
seven cards. Thus, it can be seen 
that there is no disadvantage in the 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy 
over the specific policies. 

Now we come to the next com- 
parison, namely, with those policies 
which have the premium in one 
single amount. Under these policies 
it is necessary to punch a minimum 
of two cards as compared to seven 
cards for the Comprehensive Dwell- 
ing Policy for the same coverage. 
This makes a difference of five 
cards. Now, punch cards cost about 
$2.50 per thousand and they tell 
us an operator can punch about one 
hundred and fifty cards per hour, 
which makes the cost per card, in- 
cluding labor, about 1¢. When we 
actually determine this total differ- 
ence in cost, we find it to be 5¢ per 
policy. 

Now the foregoing is only an 
approximation. Other sources have 
said that six times the cost is in- 
volved and this certainly would 
appear at first blush to be a fore- 
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However, even if 
we were to accept this figure, with- 
out admitting its accuracy, let us 
look at it closely. If the cost of the 
card, plus punching, is 1¢, then the 
comparable increase in cost would 
be 6¢. Even if we were to assume 
that there is a 100% error in our 
basic figure, making it 2¢ per card, 


boding situation. 


and that would appear to be the 
maximum that could be in- 
troduced, then the difference would 
produce a 10¢ increase in cards and 
labor. Certainly with an average 
premium of $250 to $300, of which 
$100 to $150 is available for ex- 
penses, this difference is infinitesi- 


error 


(Continued on the next page 
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mal. Therefore, is it worth arguing 
over a few pennies in this situation 
when we obtain so much more ac- 
curate information for statistical 
and accounting purposes by keeping 
the premium divisible from the be- 
ginning ? 

Finally, it has always been our 
concept that the statistical plan and 
punch cards are designed to fit the 
policy and not the policy to fit the 
punch cards. Punch cards are the 
tools, not the blue print. 

I believe that considered reflection 


will indicate that rather than in- 
troducing complication the entire 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy 
program has started a trend towards 
rational simplification whereby we 
retain all the desirable ancient land- 
marks of sound rating, sound ac- 
counting, sound salesmanship and 
sound coverages at a lower cost to 
the insured. 


Cry of Confusion 
Along with the cry of “‘complica- 
tion” we hear a companion cry of 
“confusion.” This is brought about, 
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osses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars 


not by the Comprehensive Dwelling 
Policy, but by the plethora of dwell- 
ing forms which have come onto 
the market. 

Here again let us examine the 
word closely. Is there really con- 
fusion or again is it the battle cry 
of those who would go back to the 
good old days of homespun and 
horse and wagon? Surely if we 
analyze it there are not enough dif- 
ferent dwelling forms to really cause 
confusion so far as the average 
intelligent company-man or pro- 
ducer is concerned. Once again we 
are confronted with the same situa- 
tion of complication and the counter- 
trend of simplification which I men- 
tioned previously. If a person wants 
to learn only one form, in much the 
same manner that the man on the 
assembly line puts one nut or one 
bolt in an automobile, then certainly 
the choice of three or four forms 
will present him with a dilemma. 
However, if he wants to make an 
intelligent presentation of several 
choices, then the number of forms 
should appeal to him. If the averaze 
clerk in a store can sell the merits 
of a half-dozen television sets, the 
average company-man or producer 
can sell the merits of three or four 
dwelling forms. If he can’t, then 
we are certainly succumbing to the 
platitudes of those who say that no 
insurance knowledge is necessary in 
the business today and that policies 
should be constructed in such a 
manner that anyone can sell them 
regardless of his background or 
knowledge of insurance. 

It seems to me that the time has 
come to quit following blindly the 
prophets of doom and make an ob- 
jective analysis of these problems. 
We believe that the Comprehensive 
Dwelling Policy is the answer to 
these problems. We believe that the 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy pro- 
vides the insurer and the producer 
with the proper instrument to build 
up a tailored and well-rounded in- 
surance program for that great 
middle-class of insureds who are 
the hackbone of our country. We 
believe that by using standard forms 
and standard rating procedures we 
have retained the fundamental stabil- 
itv of the industry, while at the same 
time reducing the confusion and 
complications which modern condi- 
tions have produced. 
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ELECTROGRAPHIC 
PRINTING 


A NEW _  SUPER-SPEED process 
called “Electrographic Recording” 
which will print lightning-fast cal- 
culations of an electronic “brain” at 
the rate of 5,000 characters a second, 
has been developed by Burroughs 
Corporation. Applications include: 
1. Electronic computer output sys- 
tems 
2. High speed labeling or strip 
printing 
3. Page printing 
4. Teletyping and telemetering ap- 
plications 
5. Facsimile and duplicating appli- 
cations 
6. Display applications 

The current laboratory model is 
being used as a basis for further 
research into the development of 
this new art and for exploring its 
full potential. 


The technique is essentially a 
three-stage operation. Characters 
first take the form of a pinpoint 
pattern of electrostatic charges on 
the surface of a low cost coated 
paper. Next, the pattern is made 
visible by passing the paper through 
a dry ink bath. Here, tiny particles 


of powdered ink cling to the pinpoint 
areas where the paper has been 


charged. The paper then rolls 
through a third station where a tem- 
perature controlled hot plate “fixes” 
the ink permanently. 

The initial electrostatic image of 
each character is created by passing 
a short burst of electric current 
through selected wires in a 7x5 
matrix. Each image is formed on 
the paper in three millionths of a 
second. The selection of the proper 
wires to form successive character 
patterns is carried out electronically 
by an encoder which reads punched 
paper tape, magnetic tape or 
punched cards, or translates directly 
from an electronic computer. 

All components of the present lab- 
oratory model are small enough to 
be enclosed in a cabinet approxi- 
mately the size of a_ two-suiter 
travelling bag. 

The present model, which uses a 
single print head to create a single 
line tape, is capable of being ex- 
panded to include a number of print 
heads. This expansion would mul- 
tiply the present output of 5,000 
characters a second by the number 
of print heads added. 


FILE-COMPUTER 


THE NEW UNIVAC FILE-COM- 
puTER, featuring the introduction of 
fast random access and multiplex 
monitoring to standard electronic 
data processing systems, has been 
announced for delivery this year by 
Remington Rand Inc. 

In practical terms, this means that 
the inventory, cost, or other figures 
on any item right up to a specific 
moment may be had by pressing a 
key ; unsorted data can be processed 
completely in a single high-speed 
program ; any and all input media— 
paper or magnetic tape, 80- or 90- 
column punched cards, 10-key de- 
vices or typewriters—may be used ; 
and the multiplexing unit enables 
the File-Computer to process simul- 
taneously several unrelated types of 
transactions such as inventory con- 
trol, payroll, and cost distribution. 

Designed to meet the demand for 
an intermediate size alphabetical and 
numerical data processing system, 
the Univac File-Computer makes 
possible a multiplicity of operations 
hitherto unavailable in such equip- 
ment. It is applicable to all punched- 
card users with multiple applica- 
tions, or with a large single applica- 
tion. In terms of the usual punched- 
card procedures, the File-Computer 
eliminates many manual or machine 
steps required for matching new 
data with related file data. 

It eliminates the need for sorting, 
merging, collating, reproducing or 
pulling cards from a tub file before 
the processing can begin, and does 
away with the necessity for waiting 
until an economic batch of data has 
been accumulated. Results are as- 
sured of accuracy by built-in self- 
checking features. Programs do not 
have to be run twice to be proved. 

In an eight-hour day, up to 100,- 
000 unsorted items (depending on 


- 


the type of data) can be entered in 
the Univac File-Computer in their 
order of arrival, each matched auto- 
matically with its related file data, 
and processed as needed to finish 
several record-keeping tasks in a 
single program. Complete file data 
is available instantly from any of the 
magnetic drum file locations. The 
total file capacity and the standard 
size of the file locations are deter- 
mined in planning the applications. 


This unusual versatility is achieved 
by the combination of tested methods 
for magnetic filing, electronic com- 
puting, flexible programming, and 
multiple input-output operations in 
any combination of the punched- 
card, keyboard and tape facilities 
offered. It is anticipated by the 
manufacturers that the Univac File- 
Computer will set a new standard of 
efficiency for punched-card proce- 
dures which involve a heavy volume 
of work and many machine or man- 
ual steps. Applications being de- 
veloped include inventory control, 
billing, payroll, cost records, produc- 
tion control, and scientific mathe- 
matics, 


Because of the unique multiplex- 
ing feature as many as twenty-four 
input units can be handled at the 
same time, allowing for a flexibility 
and speed of management reporting 
never before attained. Operating at 
micro-second speeds, the Univac 
File-Computing might be said to 
travel the shortest distance from 
source document to transaction rec- 
ord to management report in the 
fastest time possible at this date. It 
will provide management with re- 
ports that are truly timely and effec- 
tive, make possible vital savings in 
operating costs, and bring one of the 
constant aims of management to the 
point of reality: a definite edge on 
competition. 
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CARR’S JUMBO 
FLASH CARDS! 


Colorfully illustrated borders on big 5” x 7” mailing 
cards. 24 designs to give your messages custom 
punch for syndicated prices. Highest quality. Get 
FREE design catalog and samples. 


1319 N. THIRD ST., DEPT. BE 
MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
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Making a description of checks prior to deposit in bank. 


Even here 


Recordak Microfilming saves time and dollars 


Cost studies show that important savings can 
be made on many jobs where only a few items 
are transcribed from one set of records to another. 
Making a written or typed description of checks, 
for example. Why waste a clerk’s time? Why 
risk mistakes and omissions? With a Recordak 
Bantam Microfilmer, you can photograph 500 
checks in a minute for just 7 cents— get a com- 
plete record instead of a partial one. 
Applying the speed and economy of this 
truly amazing process to office routines is 


Recordak Bantam Microfilmer, one 
of 6 Recordak models designed for 
varying requirements. 


Recordak’s business—has been for 27 years. 
Over 100 different types of business—thousands 
of concerns—are now using Recordak Micro- 
filming to simplify jobs which are probably 
similar to some of yours. 

Write for new free booklet, ‘“Microfilming 
Shortcuts That Save Millions,” and full informa- 
tion on the complete Recordak line of micro- 
filming equipment. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 
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EFFICIENCY DESK PAD 


Here is an idea to do away with the 
scramble for paper on which to make 
notes while telephoning. Moreover it helps 
prevent the loss of the notes since they 
are right in front of you. It is a desk pad 
which provides lots of room on a fresh 
sheet of paper each day for three months. 
Attractively bound with plain gray cloth 
top and sturdy corners it will harmonize 
with almost any color scheme and is a 
good size for the average desk. The 
seventy-five-sheet pads can also be im- 
printed with an advertising message on 
the top binding, on the corners, or on each 
sheet of paper, for use as an advertising 
medium. A product of the American Pad 
and Paper Company. 
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STEEL POLICY WALLET 


This policy wallet, made of steel on the 
lock box principle is inexpensive enough 
for use in a direct mail prospecting cam- 
paign or as a good will item. It measures 
1042”x2”x5” and has a dark green 
hammertone finish. An agent's name and 
address can be imprinted in chrome yellow 
directly on the lid of the box. Developed 
by Gilems Products. 


COLLATOR 


A new improved table-top collator that 
incorporates many refinements previously 
available only in its larger floor models 
has been announced by Thomas Collators, 
Inc. The collating cycle is controlled by a 
hand lever which can be located on either 
the right or left side of the unit. All papers 
are always before the operator for con- 
stant inspection, thus minimizing the possi- 
bility of blanks or misprints slipping 
through. The machine is available in 
5-bin or 8-bin capacities and occupies only 
16” x 27” of desk space. It is designed for 
the average office where the volume of 
work does not warrant investment in the 
larger floor type collator. 


BABY BRAIN 


Underwood Corporation’s new electronic 
computer designed for the smaller business 
occupies little space in the office but can 
take on and solve big problems in only a 
few seconds. The input unit before op- 
erator is the shell of a simple ten key 
accounting machine which can feed in- 
formation to the brain’s fifty registers as 
fast as the operator can punch it out. Unit 
on the right is an electronic “slave” which 
can print results in coordination with or 
separately from the input unit. The Elecom 
50, as it is designated, can add, subtract, 
multiply and divide up to fifty 10-digit 
numbers. Through the use of a metallic- 
coated plastic tape which records up to 
twenty programs, the operator can switch 
from problem to problem at the flick of a 
button. The electronic equipment is housed 
in the cabinets under the slave machine 
and is compactly arranged in separate 
“packages” for easy replacement. 


AN EXTRA DRAWER 


Remington Rand Inc. is featuring a line 
of file cabinets described as, “The file 
with the extra drawer.” It is available 
in 3-drawer desk height, 4-drawer counter 
height, 5-drawer standard, 51” height and 
a new 6-drawer height designed to ac- 
commodate an extra drawer in the same 
vertical space as standard files. By using 
the 6-drawer unit in place of 4-drawer 
files, the filing area can be reduced one- 
third. The saving is obvious when it is 
realized that filing space is usually esti- 
mated to be worth $3.00 per square foot. 
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TUDIES OF EXECUTIVE com- 

pensation in hundreds of com- 

panies and scores of industries 
support the conclusion that above- 
average compensation, realistically 
administered, results in above-aver- 
age profits. The incentive value of 
executive rewards commensurate 
with individual contribution is no 
longer questioned among top man- 
agement exécutives who have stud- 
ied the problem. 


Take-home Pay 


Executives today are probably 
more compensation-conscious than 
ever before. One reason for this is 
the well-documented failure of an 
executive’s take-home pay to rise as 
rapidly as the income of the employ- 
ees who report to him. This condi- 
tion has directed management's 
attention to the importance of a 
realistically planned and soundly ad- 
ministered executive compensation 
program. But how does the indi- 
vidual company that sets out to re- 
view its executive compensation 
structure know if it is on the right 
track ? 

Though blind imitation of success- 
ful competitors is not the answer, a 


Chart 1. Total 1953 Compensation of Chief Executive Officer of 15 Fire and 
Casualty Mutual Companies compared with 1949-1953 ‘ Net Premiums written. 
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Chart 2. Total 1953 Compensation of Chief Executive Officer of 78 Fire and 


Casualty Stock Companies 


compared with 


1949-1953 Net Premiums written. 
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Executive Compensation 


JOHN O. TOMB and 
ARCH PATTON 
McKinsey & Company, 
Management Consultants 


comprehensive study of industry 
practices usually serves as a good 
jumping-off place. One of the first 
steps to take in developing a satis- 
factory program is to establish 
sound internal and external salary 
relationships. The vice president of 
underwriting or claims is likely to 
be a more effective executive if he 
feels his salary reflects the impor- 
tance of his position—both in rela- 
tion to fellow executives and in rela- 
tion to other companies. 

The relative importance of posi- 
tions within an organization can be 
determined by an appraisal of the 
responsibilities assigned to each 
position. 

However, the appraisal of ex- 
ternal relationships is more difficult. 
No two companies are identical in 
objectives, policies, and organization 
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structure. The product mix will also 
tend to differ. Especially below the 
level of the chief executive, position 
titles are rarely comparable. To 
illustrate, the risk element in de- 
cisions made by a fire insurance 
executive may not normally be as 
great as in those required of an 
executive in a casualty company. Or, 
the vice president of underwriting 
or claims in a centralized company 
frequently has more personal deci- 
sion-making responsibility than his 
counterpart in a decentralized opera- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the chief 
executive of each company carries 
total responsibility for the success 
of its operations. As a result, it is 
possible to compare the relative im- 
portance of two or more chief execu- 
tives in the same industry by exam- 


ining the size of the organization 
each man directs. As size increases, 
so does the importance of the de- 
cisions the chief 
make. 


executive must 

McKinsey & Company, manage- 
ment consultants, recently completed 
a study of the relationships between 
company size and 
pensation in the insurance industry 
The study included fifteen fire and 
casualty mutual companies and 
seventy-eight fire and casualty stock 
companies. These ninety-three or- 
ganizations have assets of nearly $8 


executive com- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“I couldn't 


believe 
it ee es 


...Wwhen I saw the results at 
the end of the first month after 
we started using ‘Short-Write’ 
Policies. My girls turned out a 
lot better work and more of 
it, and there were many fewer 
absentees! It stands to reason 
though, having one size policy 
for all lines, with a really easy 
to follow fill-in arrangement 
and no messy carbons to handle 
—no wonder my girls turn out 
more work, more cheerfully!” 
e 

This same experience can be 
yours if you use “Short-Write” 
Policies for Automobile, Lia- 
bility, Burglary, Plate Glass 
and other lines you write. May 
we send you the complete story ? 

* 


Recording & 
Statistical Corp. 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13; 4. ¥. 
2815 N. Vermilion St., Danville, Il. 


“YOUR KEY TO BETTER POLICIES” 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. 
100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


Send me your brochure on the 


**Short-Write'’ Policy Plan 


Name____ 


Company 





Address. 
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Executive Compensation—Continued 


billion and include thirteen of the 
industry’s fifteen largest concerns. 

Four broad conclusions can be 
drawn from the results of this sur- 
vey: 

1. Fire and casualty mutual com- 
panies report little relationship be- 
tween executive compensation and 
company size. In fact, some mutual 
companies with over $100 million in 
premium volume pay their chief 
executive less than companies with 
under $20 million in premium vol- 
ume. This failure to keep compen- 
sation increasing with the growth in 
executive responsibilities may lead 
to underpaying lower management 
echelons, with a resultant inability 
to attract and keep top quality execu- 
tive talent. 

2. Fire and casualty stock compa- 
nies, as a group, have related top 
executive compensation directly to 
company size. For example, com- 
pensation of the chief executive 
doubles with a five-fold increase in 
premium volume or a seven-fold in- 
crease in assets. 

3. Small fire and casualty mutual 
companies pay their chief executives 
an average of one-third more than 
do stock companies of similar size. 
In fact, the compensation pattern is 
more generous in mutuals than in 
stock companies until premium vol- 
ume exceeds $40 million. 

4. When related to the chief 
executive’s compensation, subordi- 
nate members of management re- 
ceive less in fire and casualty mu- 
tuals than in stock companies. 


Mutual Companies 


Chart 1 shows the relationship be- 
tween the top executive’s compensa- 
tion and net premiums written in 
fifteen mutual fire and casualty 
companies. In this and subsequent 
charts, the center line indicates the 
average relationship between the 
chief executive’s salary and pre- 
mium volume. The lines on either 
side of this line represent a lower 
and upper range with a spread of 
80 percent. This is an arbitrarily 
selected range, used as a framework 
to suggest the extent of the devia- 
tions from the trend. 

It will be noted that all charts are 
plotted logarithmically in both di- 


rections. This means that equal 
movements at any level represent 
equal percentage changes, and per- 
mits ready comparison between the 
charts. Each plotted point represents 
an average of two companies of ap- 
proximately the same size, to avoid 
disclosing the identity of individual 
companies. 

It is apparent from Chart 1 that 
top executive compensation varies 
little in a mutual company, whether 
premium volume is under $20 mil- 
lion or over $100 million. In other 
words, there is little relationship be- 
tween executive compensation and 
company size. This suggests that 
many mutual companies may not yet 
have adopted a policy of relating an 
executive’s compensation to the im- 
portance of his responsibilities. 

A similar absence of correlation 
of the compensation of presidents 
shows up when admitted assets are 
the yardstick of company size. 
When the compensation of the chief 
executives of the same fifteen com- 
panies is charted against admitted 
assets, compensation increases less 
than 25 percent with a five-fold in- 
crease in assets. 


Stock Companies 


Executive compensation in sev- 
enty-eight stock fire and casualty 
companies shows a markedly differ- 
ent pattern. (See Chart 2.) The 
average compensation of the top 
executive ranges from $36,000 at 
$20 million premium volume to 
$70,000 at $100 million. In other 
words, compensation nearly doubles 
with a five-fold increase in premium 
volume. It also doubles with a seven- 
fold increase in admitted assets. 

This doubling of presidential 
compensation with a five- or seven- 
fold increase in the size of stock 
companies contrasts with the very 
limited pay rise that accompanied a 
similar increase in the size of mutual 
companies. As a result, executives 
in stock companies tend to earn more 
than those in mutuals. 

There are exceptions, however, 
among smaller companies. For ex- 
ample, the chief executive in mu- 
tuals with premium volume up to 
$40 million receives, on the average, 
nearly 30 percent more than his 
counterpart in a stock company of 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Every letter which he signs flatters his importance and 
his company. The versatility of this new Royal typewriter 
is explained on this page. 


Lucky are the secretary and the executive who have a new 
Carbon-Ribbon Royal Standard. Every letter which she 
types hits the jack pot for even, sharp-edged impressions. 


Business letters have that 
“printed look” with this special 
typewriter...only $2350 down 


The conventional typewriter ribbon is made of silk or 
cotton. The clarity of each letter depends to a large extent on 
the evenness with which the operator hits each key. 


But the new Carbon-Ribbon Royal Standard Typewriter 


a hid f j is different. 
You see the carbon-ribbon spool being 


quickly inserted for more than 1200 feet The ribbon is virtually a strip of the finest carbon paper, so 
of the world’s clearest, sharpest typing. manufactured that it is not fragile. This paper is cut into 
typewriter ribbon width and wound on a spool. 


The operator actually types through carbon paper. Each 
letter comes out black, clear-cut and even. You get the finest 
duplicating imaginable—and as for “‘fill-ins,”’ the receiver can 
scarcely tell he is not getting a personal letter. A variety of 
distinctive type faces is available. 


This precision-built writing machine is a rugged Royal. Ask 
your Royal Representative to bring one to your office and 
show you on the spot how wonderful the new Carbon - Ribbon 
Royal actually is. 


new carbon-ribbon ROYAL standard 


the double-duty office typewriter 


The half back-spacer saves time in cor- 
recting errors. Convenient, too, when 


tae . , Standard, electric, portable typewriters « Roytype® business supplies 
lining up a right-hand margin flush. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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comparable size. This differential 
does not result from the fact that 
many stock companies are part of a 
Heet-——with the chief executive’s pay 
being distributed among the various 
fleet members—because in all such 
cases the affiliated companies have 
been combined into a single unit. 
Thus, the general belief that com- 
pensation practices in mutual com- 
panies are more “conservative” than 
in stock companies does not always 
hold true. 

Subordinate executives, like their 
superiors, also fare comparatively 
well in stock companies as size in- 
creases. As can be seen in Chart 3, 
when premium volume rises from 
$20 million to $200 million, the com- 
pensation of the second highest paid 
executive, on the average, moves 
trom just over $20,000 to $70,000. 
In fact, as company size nears the 
higher limit, this executive’s com- 
pensation approaches that of 
chief. This is probably 


his 
because the 
larger the company, the greater the 
chief executive’s need to delegate 
operating responsibility so that he 
can concentrate on long-range plan- 
ning and policy making. 

Internal relation- 
ships for major executive positions 
are shown in the table below. Aver- 


age compensation for each position 


compensation 


is shown as a percentage of the chief 


executive’s pay. Here again, ex- 
be taken in ap- 
plying these industry averages to the 


individual 


treme care should 


situation. | Companies 
differ in operating policy, product 
line, organization and 
Executives 
filling positions with the same title 
do not necessarily carry the same re- 
sponsibility ; 


structure, 
compensation practices. 


hence they should not 
be compensated at the same rate. 
We have already seen that the av- 
erage compensation of a chief execu- 
tive in a larger mutual company lags 
behind that of his counterpart in a 
larger stock company. The data in 
this table point up another limita- 
tion on the opportunity of the in- 
dividual executive in a fire and cas- 
ualty mutual company : 


ct mMipensa- 
tion of 


subordinates in a mutual 
company—expressed as a percentage 


of the chief executive’s pay—also 
tends to be lower than in a 


company. 


stock 
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Chart 3. Total 1953 Compensation of 3 Highest paid Executives in 78 Fire and 


Casualty Stock Companies compared with 


— 


TOTAL COMPENSATION (thousands of dollars) 


1949-1953 Net Premiums written. 
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COMPENSATION OF KEY EXECUTIVE POSITIONS AS PERCENTAGE 
OF COMPENSATION OF CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Fire and Casualty 
Mutual 


100% 
64 


Chief executive office ... 
Second highest paid 
Third highest paid 


Executive vice president . 
Top fire executive 

Top casualty executive 

Top operations executive 
Top underwriting executive 
Top legal executive 

Top investment executive 
Top claims executive 

Top marketing executive 
Zone or regional manager 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Controller Prd 
Top personnel executive .. 


Stock 
100% 

63 
48 


DATA PROCESSING DIGEST 


CANNING, SISSON and Associates, 
consultants in the field of automatic 
data processing systems, have an- 
nounced a new service for persons 
interested in keeping up with the 
rapidly expanding field of automatic 
electronic data processing. 

The service is a new publication 
called Data Processing Digest. Each 
issue of this new monthly publica- 
tion contains carefully prepared ab- 
stracts of the most important current 
articles and books. These abstracts 
will cover such subjects as electronic 
clerical data processing equipment, 
including descriptions of the equip- 
ment and its operation; typical ap- 
plications of electronics in business 
and industry ; electronic clerical sys- 


tem design and system design tech- 
niques; practical developments in 
the field of scientific managerial de- 
cision-making; techniques of pro- 
gramming and coding electronic sys- 
tems for business and industry; 
and information about educational 
courses and reference material. 

The summaries are not intended 
to replace the articles. But, by pre- 
senting the key ideas and facts in 
each article the business executive 
will be able to focus his attention 
only on material applicable to his 
business. It also will help him keep 
informed of general progress in the 
whole field of electronic data proc- 
essing. This new service is available 
for a yearly fee of $24.00. 
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GUY FERGASON 


How to Improve the Office Arrangement 


N THE office we deal with three 

basic factors—(1) time, (2) ma- 

terial, and (3) space. We have 
only so much time in which to ac- 
complish our task performances. 
Therefore, we direct our personnel 
and our methods toward the best 
possible accomplishment within the 
time period for which salary pay- 
ment is made. We design our forms 
and other printed materials so as to 
facilitate office production, and at 
the same time, produce additional 
business (i.e., the advertising value 
of letterheads, etc.). Finally, the 
utilization of space is, or should be, 
directed toward efficient movement 
of paper work. We suspect that the 
subject of office arrangement has not 
been given the same intelligent study 
that the other factors have received ; 
hence, this explains our choice of 
that subject for our current article. 


Present Trends 


More and more companies are 
beginning to realize that private of- 
fices are space as well as time 
wasters. The prestige value of hav- 
ing a private office can be over-rated. 
We always think of bank officers 
when we try to refute the theory 
that executive status requires recog- 
nition in the form of private sur- 
roundings. Many (most) bank of- 
ficers do not have private offices; 
vet few of us will argue the thesis 
that the banking business possesses 
dignity and responsibility. 

Privacy, in most cases, can be at- 
tained by the use of partitions 
which do not rise to ceiling height, 
but which are between six and seven 
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feet high. Modern arrangement 
leans more and more toward provid- 
ing semi-privacy for those who re- 
quire some isolation because of the 
nature of their work. In most cases 
the flow of paper work is interrupted 
when walls are erected in order to 
emphasize the departmental aspects 
of the organization. Departmental- 
ization is an instrumentality by 
which those who do a specialized 
and related function may be brought 
together for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing production. It is an organiza- 
tion designation and not an architec- 
tural device. Walls do not make a 
department, but walls do handicap 
contact among the employees and 
give rise to physical movement of 
the personnel in the execution of 
their assignments. 

Suggestion No. 1. Establish 
standards for the allocation of space 
and reduce the number of private 
offices to an absolute minimum. 
Space savings can run up as much 
as 25 to 30%. A private office 
should be no less than eighty square 
feet (8 feetx 10 feet) whereas the 
space allocation per employee, ex- 
cluding private offices, but including 
a pro rata allocation of aisle space, 
file space and space for lockers, will 
be sixty square feet. 

A satisfactory substitute for pri- 
vate offices is the provision of a 
conference room which can be used 
by employees, department heads and 
management on those occasions 
where privacy is required. 

Many years ago the standard of- 
fice desk was 60 inches long, 34 
inches deep, and 30% inches high. 
This means that the desk actually 


occupied fifteen square feet (5 feet x 
approx. 3 feet). The working space 
required by the employee should be 
not less than three feet, and obvi- 
ously this space runs the length of 
the desk, so that another fifteen 
square feet is required adjacent to 
the desk, making a total of thirty 
square feet of space. 

Equipment manufacturers make a 
utility desk which is much smaller, 
but adequate for most clerical work. 
The utility desk is about 48 inches 
long and 24 inches deep. This desk 
requires eight square feet (4 ft. x 2 
ft.) actual space; add three feet 
working space for the employee (4 
ft. x 3 ft.) which totals twelve 
square feet which makes the total 
of twenty square feet for desk and 
employee. It is observed that the 
utility desk requires ten square feet 
(total space) less than the standard 
desk. This is a savings of 334% 
in space. 


Better Utilization 

The point which we are making 
is that where the growth of an office 
has been such that an over-crowded 
condition exists, it may be more 
profitable to change to utility equip- 
ment, thereby obtaining the needed 
space through the medium of better 
utilization rather than by means of 
renting more space. One large equip- 
ment manufacturer will lease furni- 
ture on a rental basis which saves 
capital for the user and permits the 
advantages of this equipment with- 
out the necessity of purchase. 

In a further effort to save valuable 
space, units of desks may be pur- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P195—Office Standards and 
Planning Book 


This handy-size booklet contains nearly 
one-hundred pages of figures and guide 
rules compiled from the practices of a 
large number of business concerns. Col- 
lectively they constitute a convenient 
measuring device for office planning and 
practice. A partial list of the contents will 
indicate the wide scope of the booklet: 
Streamlining office methods, office layout 
and flow of work, a check-up on equip- 
ment and its arrangement, record protec- 
tion, handling the office mail, general office 
data, short cuts in accounting work, filing 
methods and what the small 
learn from the large one. 


office can 


P196—Time Saving Forms 


In nine out of ten business offices there 
is a waste of man hours so costly that its 
elimination would save enough to build 
many houses. Two, three or even four 
people are filling out records which could 
easily be made by one person in one 
writing. This 28 page booklet describes 
the forms designed by one concern to fill 
specific business requirements. While they 
do not represent direct insurance applica- 
tions, with imagination the ideas presented 
can be adopted to the insurance industry. 


P197—What Is the Answer? 


This booklet reports the results of a 
survey conducted among 450 persons ex- 
perienced in working with figures to deter- 
mine the mistakes which may result from 
mental addition, with and without pencil 
and paper. The results are surprising. The 
booklet explains typical problems given 
these persons and shows the type of mistake 
which was most common. 
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Office Arrangement—Continued 


chased, Unitization is the grouping 
of desks where the work is related 
so that movement of the personnel 
is reduced to a minimum. The desk 
units may be separated by three- 
quarter height center partitions of 
translucent glass or other materials 
which afford some privacy, but do 
not cut down on accessibility. Space 
savings from 15 percent to 30 per- 
cent can be made by the use of the 
unit desk arrangement. A very good 
exposition of the unit desk arrange- 
ment will be found in a book called, 
“Office Organization and Manage- 
ment,” (pages 441-444) written by 
Harry L. Wylie in collaboration 
with Robert P. Brecht, and pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., in 
1953. 

Five drawer files will save up to 
25% of the space when compared to 
four drawer files. Fewer and fewer 
offices are using the desk and table 
combination except where storage 
space and working area are essen- 
tial to the clerical operation. The 
careless and lavish use of space is a 
hold-over from days gone by when 
space was plentiful and cheap. The 
offices today are being streamlined 
for action with fewer pieces of furni- 
ture and of less cumbersome size. 
Microfilming is cutting down the 
necessity for file space, thereby free- 
ing space for more productive pur- 
poses. 

Suggestion No. 2. Whenever 
and wherever possible use functional 
desks and equipment, the size of 
which is more related to the work. 

Suggestion No. 3. In order to re- 
duce dead space allocated to files and 
storage, microfilm filing materials, 
records, documents and reports. 

The savings in space will more 
than pay for the cost of changing to 
more modern equipment. 


Planning the Layout 


Planning is an essential part of 
office arrangement. Most offices 
“just grew like Topsy.” As new em- 
ployees were added, additional equip- 
ment was placed in whatever avail- 
able space there was. We suspect 
that little regard was given to work 
relationships. We even know of 
cases where space location is deter- 
mined by seniority—i.e., the em- 


ployee oldest in point of service is 
given his choice of location irrespec- 
tive of the flow of work. 

We have made traffic studies in 
various offices and the traffic pattern 
when reduced to a drawing looked 
more like Grand Central Terminal 
during a public stampede than an 
office where the work is supposed to 
move in an orderly fashion. 

Planning an office layout is not a 
difficult task. One needs two things 
—a scale drawing of the space to be 
(or already) occupied, and a work 
flow chart. — 


Several Principal Routines 


The work flow chart will show the 
steps followed by the paper work— 
where it originates and at which 
desks it is processed. Each office has 
several principal routines—the cler- 
ical detail involved in writing new 
business or the clerical detail in- 
volved in writing renewals; paper 
work and steps followed in settling 
a claim; accounting paper work; 
routine followed in preparing and 
writing a payroll. These are but a 
few of the main routines which lend 
themselves to work flow analysis. 

When the work flow chart is pre- 
pared showing what is done, super- 
impose this on the scale drawing of 
the office space and the result will be 
a scale outline of desk arrangement 
so that those employees having the 
(1) most frequent contact, (2) us- 
ing the same equipment or files, or 
(3) who perform related or allied 
tasks, or (4) who have contact with 
the public, will be in juxtaposition. 


The Use of Templets 


Ordinarily the layout will result 
from considerable experimental ad- 
justment. This can best be accom- 
plished by the use of templets which 
are scale cutouts of desks, furniture 
and equipment, and which can be 
shifted about on the scale drawing of 
the space. When the best arrange- 
ment is developed, the scale draw- 
ing is interpreted and put into action 
by the actual arrangement. 

Once the arrangement has been 
decided upon, there are several more 
important decisions to be made. 

1. Floor coverings—linoleum or 
asphalt tile is probably the best for 
all working areas with carpeting be- 
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ing tised in the few private offices. 
Many private offices have asphalt 
tile floors for ease of cleaning. If 
linoleum or asphalt tile is used, ex- 
treme care should be used in wax- 
ing the floors—a non-skid commer- 
cial wax should be used; otherwise 
highly polished floors provide a haz- 
ard which results in serious falls 
with the accompanying lost-time ac 
cidents, and disability claims. 

2. Aisles should be adequate and 
at least three feet wide providing 
easy movement in the office without 
disturbing employees. Narrow aisles 
cause frequent bumping of equip- 
ment with the possibility that equip- 
ment may be knocked off of desks 
and stands. 

3. There should be plenty of elec- 
trical outlets so placed as to avoid 
the stringing of wires across the 
floor. Fires may be caused by over- 
loading outlets, and dangling wires 
are hazards in that emplovees may 
trip over them. 

4. Wall colors are important from 
two aspects—the reflective qualities 
and eye appealing value. Pastel 
shades of blue and green, and the 
warm greys are very popular in of- 
fice use. Light colors reflect light 
and hence, improve the appearance 
as well as assist in lighting. Much 
has been learned about the psycho- 
logical aspects of the office decor. 

5. There should be an adequacy 
of wash room facilities as nothing 
will disturb the employees more 
than the inconvenience of poorly 
placed, dingy and dirty toilets. Con- 
siderable time is lost because of the 
inadequacies of these facilities. The 
shortest distance between the desk 
and the washroom very often in- 
cludes the coke-bar and the coffee 
counter. 


Locker Facilities 


6. Provide lockers or some facili- 
ties for the employees to store their 
hats and coats in a safe, dry spot. 
This problem becomes greatest dur- 
ing winter when outer garments are 
worn. Wet garments should be hung 
up so as to dry and prevent wrink- 
ling. We have been in offices where 
the garments were piled on the file 
tops or were spread out on chairs. 
On a good rainy day, the office 
looked like a candidate for a slum 
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clearance project rather than a busi- 
ness institution. More and more 
companies are providing modest 
space and equipment in order that 
the “coffee-break”’ can be satisfied in 
the office instead of seeking an out- 
side restaurant where the service 
and facilities cannot be controlled. 
Automatic dispensing equipment is 
available for soft drinks, coffee, milk, 
cookies and candy on a rental basis. 

7. Provide the best possible il- 
lumination so that eye fatigue and 
errors (due to fatigue and poor il- 
lumination) will be reduced to a 
minimum. Temperature control and 
ventilation can ordinarily be pro- 
vided by proper care of windows 
with periodic ventilation during cold 
weather. 


Sound Control 


Sound control poses a greater 
problem, but for those who can af- 
ford to install acoustical ceilings, 
particularly in the areas of clerical 
operation, there will be a marked in- 
crease in productivity. 

Office arrangement results from 
scientific planning in respect to paper 


work flow, plus a good measure of 
common sense, with a desire to pro- 
vide as comfortable and complete 
working conditions as the budget 
will provide. Employees usually re- 
spond favorably to any effort of 
management to improve the working 
environment. Ordinarily it will be 
a good investment in employee rela- 
tions. 


CARTOON CALENDAR 
BLOTTERS 


A NEW Twist to the old blotter 
is available for insurance men look- 
ing for something different that will 
keep their name and message on a 
desk. It’s a series of cartoon calen- 
dar blotters with a different cartoon 
for each month of the year. The 
cartoon itself is personalized along 
with the agent’s name, address, 
slogan and phone number on the 
blotter series. Sold on an exclusive 
basis in each city, they afford some- 
thing different for those interested 
in reaching clients by mail on a reg- 
ular monthly basis, May be bought 
on either a six month’s or full year 
arrangement. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS Ma- 
chines Corporation has developed a 
new “one-man-force” office machine 
which not only eliminates many 
costly, repetitious clerical tasks, but 
also shaves to a fraction the time 
spent on the paper work that over- 
loads an office force and a company 
budget. 

With the new machine, called the 
IBM Cardatype Accounting Ma- 
chine, wasteful copying is done away 
with. Operations that involve sev- 
eral departments may now be done 
at a centralized point. Furthermore, 
the entire set of related forms, 
tickets, and documents needed are 
produced simultaneously by one 
Cardatype operator in less time than 


was required before to prepare one 


of the forms. An outstanding fea- 
ture of the Cardatype is an auto- 
matic computing unit which permits 
calculations to be made, according 
to a preset program, on any job 
given to the machine. 

The Cardatype is _ particularly 
adaptable to a smaller business op- 
eration, but it is said that any size 
office will profit from the time and 
cost savings it introduces. It is sur- 
prisingly uncomplicated in appear- 
ance and easy to operate. The basic 
machine has three units: an IBM 
electric typewriter, an auxiliary nu- 
merical keyboard, and IBM equip- 
ment for reading punched cards and 
automatically controlling the entire 
Cardatype operation according to a 
preset program. Three more con- 
nected, unattended typewriters may 
be installed beside the Cardatype for 
the production of related forms. In 
addition, there is the automatic com- 
puting unit. IBM card punching or 
tape punching units and a second 
auxiliary keyboard also be 
added. 

Here’s how the Cardatype handles 
a billing operation. The Cardatype 


may 
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operator gets the customer's order. 


‘ Alongside the machine is a tub file 


holding prepunched cards. There 
will be a card for each customer 
containing his name, address, credit 
terms, and other fixed information. 
There will also be individual cards 
for each item in the company’s prod- 
uct line. 

The operator feeds the customer's 
card into the Cardatype reader and 
the electric typewriter automatically 
starts to fill out an invoice form. 
The form is automatically positioned 
for each entry by the preset control 
or programming unit. At the same 
time, three connected typewriters 
are standing by. One is filled with 
a roll of blank stock selection tags. 
A second one holds shipping tags. 
And a third holds an invoice reg- 
ister. All are unattended. At the 
direction of the control unit, any or 
all of these typewriters will duplicate 
the information that is being fed 
into the Cardatype. 

Changing data—the date, order 
number, and so forth—are entered 
from the auxiliary keyboard by the 
operator. Any special instructions 
are entered on the keyboard of the 
master typewriter. 

The operator then pulls from the 
file the commodity cards for the 
items ordered and feeds them into 
the card reader. Again, the control 
unit directs this information to 
whichever of the four connected 
typewriters require it. The operator 
enters in the auxiliary keyboard the 
quantities ordered and the appro- 
priate discount. 

Now, the computer unit goes, to 
work. Taking its instructions from 
the program, the computer mul- 
tiplies quantity times price. applies 
the discount, adds the sales tax, and 
enters all of these figures and the 
net price on any of the forms where 
it’s called for. The computer also 
does the totaling and establishes the 
net amount billed. 

The operator’s principal job has 
been to select the proper cards and 
occasionally to enter the date, order 


number, and quantity. Most of the 
work is done by the machine, so 
errors are cut to a minimum. When 
the machine is doing the typing, the 
operator can save time by refiling 
the used cards. 

There is a good chance, of course, 
that some or all of the data entered 
on the various forms will be wanted 
for still more applications. But with 
the Cardatype, the usual laborious 
copying chore can be eliminated. 
The machine can be equipped to 
register pertinent data either in IBM 
punched cards or punched tape. 
This opens several new areas. For 
example, the cards can be fed di- 
rectly into other IBM machines for 
other processes : accounts receivable, 
stock records, or inventory and sta- 
tistical analyses. Or the punched tape 
can be mailed to a distant point, per- 
haps the company’s general offices 
miles away or the branch sales office 
which made the original sale. There 
the tape can be converted back to 
cards for any further accounting 
process. 

A more rapid transmittal could 
be made by using IBM’s new Data 
Transceiver. Here, the information 
on the new cards may be rapidly 
sent—over telegraph or telephone 
circuits or, shortly, by radio—to any 
location within the range of com- 
munications. At the distant point, 
possibly the company’s headquarters 
in England or Hawaii, a duplicate 
set of cards is produced instantane- 
ously on a second Transceiver. 

The company’s top management, 
no matter where it is, is thereby fur- 
nished with important and accurate 
information that is hot off the griddle 

sales, production, cost, and inven- 
tory figures. 

The Cardatype is fully as useful 
to the business that’s not spread 
across the country or around the 
globe. Here are a few of the many 
ways it can be put to work in any 
business organization: order writ- 
ing, accounts receivable. purchase 
order writing, accounts payable and 
check writing, stock records, payroll 
and check writing, personnel ac- 
counting, and appropriations and 
budget accounting. 

In each of these instances, a single 
Cardatype operator, doing a mini- 
mum of manual typing, can direct 
the operation that produces a full 
set of documents. 
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ANUAL is one of the most 

badly overworked nouns in 

present day office language. 
It is used to refer to anything from 
an outline of policy for executives 
down to a guide on how to answer 
the telephone. It may be in the form 
of serious essays on complicated pro- 
cedures, work-flow diagrams, bulle- 
tin instructions, or even comic books 
and cartoons. Quite frequently it 
means an accumulation of memos, 
notes, etc. which may be kept to- 
gether in a single folder but which 
are frequently scattered anywhere in 
or around a desk. The only point 
all these things have in common is 
that they are telling someone how 
to do something. 

My remarks are intended to apply 
to any form of manual which pre- 
sents data in an organized manner, 
which is readily available to all peo- 
ple and which is kept up to date by 
revisions as required. 


The manualization program in our 
organization is far from complete. 
However, our experience in writing 
and using what manuals we have has 
shown us that there are many uses 
beyond what we originally contem- 
plated and these values are directing 
our future efforts. 


Training Aids 


Our first use of the manuals has 
been as training aids. I believe this 
is the use most commonly consid- 
ered by all organizations which have 
manuals. Possibly, this is not their 
major value but it is definitely their 
most recognized value. Wherever 
there is a personnel turnover—and 
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where isn’t there ?—supervisors have 
found manuals an invaluable train- 
ing aid. New employees can be 
taught with a minimum amount of 
supervisor’s time. Remember how- 
ever, a manual is an aid. It should 
organize and supplement oral in- 
structions and should be left with 
the new people when they are put 
on their own. In the course of oral 
instruction new people should be 
made acquainted with the manual so 
that they can use it by themselves. 


Reference Authorities 


As our manuals have been de- 
veloped and experience has shown 
people that they do contain reliable 
information they have become ref- 
erence authorities. People learn that 
they can ask their manual more 
easily than they can ask their super- 
visor. This not only helps the 
worker but is a boon to many a 
supervisor who has had to spend 
hours answering questions on rou- 
tine problems. 

As the manuals have been com- 
pleted the supervisors have slowly 
been adopting the practice of pub- 
lishing revisions as a means of an- 
nouncing changes in procedure. 
Formerly, such instructions were 
published in letters or bulletins and 
eventually became incorporated into 
the manual. Meanwhile the people 
could look in at least two places for 
answers to their questions—in their 
manual and in the files of letters or 


Manuals 


bulletins. This was never a satisfac- 
tory situation. Nor was it satisfac- 
tory when they had to rely on filed 
material for their answers. As a re- 
sult, they usually ran to their super- 
visor with every question, 

I have helped the manager and 
supervisors of our statistical loess 
records department write desk and 
job manuals for their department. 
The statistical department has al- 
ways prided itself upon being effi- 
ciency conscious. Also, they had a 
very voluminous file of bulletins and 
letters and key-punching outlines 
which had been issued during the 
preceding years and which repre- 
sented their “Manual.” One might 
expect that producing a manual for 
such a department would be a rather 
monotonous job of digging informa- 
tion out of files and recording the 
facts. To our great satisfaction, the 
research involved in producing the 
manual has uncovered many unnec- 
essary operations and paved the way 
for still more streamlining. Produc- 
tion of the completed manual has 
been delayed because we have been 
making changes in operations as 
soon as unnecessary or awkward 
practices have been recognized. 
Often this recognition is only possi- 
ble when you look at an orderly 
presentation of all the steps in a 
routine. 


Sweeping Revisions 


These changes are in some cases 
very minor. In others, a minor 
change may lead the way to more 
sweeping revisions. At one desk, the 
clerk was asked why she was putting 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Use of Manuals—Continued 


two, somewhat similar, rubber 
stamps on each of a certain type 
of instrument. She only knew 
that that was what she had been 
taught. A series of questions estab- 
lished the fact that no need for one 
of the stamps had existed for sev- 
eral years. When the system it rep- 
resented had been discontinued no 
one had remembered to instruct 
anyone that they could discontinue 
imposing that rubber stamp. This 
experience established the practice 
of questioning every entry made on 
instruments to serve as signals of 
accomplished operations. As a re- 
sult, numerous stampings were elim- 
inated. In particular one stamp 
entry which had been made on the 
carbon copy of every ciaim draft 
was discontinued. In a single year 
this represents about four hundred 
thousand stampings. 

Each quarter, a tabulation is pre- 
pared of all outstanding losses. The 
audit of this tabulation was done 
by one senior clerk and consumed 
about 50% of her time. When the 
job of auditing had been written in 
form for the manual and the vari- 
ous means of checking and correct- 
ing items established, it became ap- 
parent that the auditing could be 
done by the less experienced clerks 
who maintain the files of punched 
cards. These girls were able to ab- 
sorb the work, each girl auditing 
that portion of the tabulation cov- 
ering her area of the files. The 
audit clerk thus realized a saving 
of nearly 50% of her time which 
permitted her to do a more com- 
prehensive check-out of other more 
complicated problems than had ever 
been possible. 


Difficult to Duplicate 


The coding of miscellaneous 
classes of claims—each of which has 
peculiarities—was concentrated on 
one desk in the coding group. The 
complete details of this coding were 
readily known only by this one clerk 
although it was presumed that the 
group supervisor could have “pitched 
in” in an emergency. When this 
clerk was interviewed, we learned 
that much of her coding information 
was in her head and a great. deal of 
it existed in the form of notes, writ- 
ten on almost anything, including 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the telephone directory. All of the 
information could have been dupli- 
cated in an emergency, of course, 
but only with a great deal of trouble 
and only at the cost of delay and 
possible mistakes. All these mem- 
oranda are now being incorporated 
into the coding manual which will 
be the source of information in the 
future. 


It would be most satisfying to be 
able to relate every system change 
to a corresponding change in per- 
sonnel requirements. Unfortunately, 
this is not possible. In the first place, 
we have been short handed fre- 
quently in recent years. During 
these periods, the department has 
maintained a satisfactory production 
record by setting aside many desire- 
able but not immediately essential 
jobs. As savings of time have been 
realized, these jobs have been re- 
sumed. In the second place, our 
work volume has been increasing. 
We have never tried to establish the 
fact that the absorption of this vol- 
ume increase and the resumption of 
neglected jobs has been achieved 
without personnel increases because 
of the development of manuals. 
However, it is a fact that over an 
eighteen month period during which 
these situations have prevailed and 
during which a department manual 
was developed a department of forty- 
five clerks has been reduced to 
thirty-six and is handling all jobs on 
a satisfactory basis. The review of 
operations and the streamlining was 
done incidental to the production of 
the manual. I believe that it would 
not have been done otherwise and 
that the manualization simplified 
the task of review. 


Establishing Work Standards 


Indirectly, the manual has helped 
the supervisors in establishing work 
standards and comparing individual 
production records. One of the 
main difficulties in work measure- 
ment on clerical jobs is the fact that 
there are so many non-standard 
items to be handled. In the statistical 
department, we have found more 
and more standardization of these 
non-routine operations developing. 
To illustrate: when a draft carbon 
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cannot be matched with its proper 
master card for punching, many ac- 
tions may be taken, the choice being 
largely a matter of the perseverance 
of the individual. After studying 
this problem it was decided that it 
would be satisfactory to standardize 
the handling of these unmatched 
items by having two checks made 
and ‘then performing a “push 
through” operation. In such cases, 
the clerk should (1) check her un- 
filed master cards and (2) check the 
inactive file for a possible previous 
disbursement card which could be 
used as a master. Then, if not 
matched, the item should be put 
through with forced coding. 


Fair Comparison 


Now all girls are expected to 
handle comparable numbers of this 
particular type of non-standard 
problem. Previously, the overcon- 
scientious girl was being penalized 
on her production records because, 
not having been told where to stop, 
she ran the thing to exhaustion. At 
the same time, a sloppy worker 
could increase her production record 
by not spending any time at all on 
such items. It now is fair to com- 
pare the production records of all 
clerks on this operation. 

Two of the most important ac- 
tivities of a supervisor should be 
the control of work flow so as to 
eliminate “swamping” and to clear 
up suddenly arising bottlenecks. By 
studying their manuals, the super- 
visors can easily spot the vital points 
at which to watch the flow of work 
into and through the department. As 
soon as any of these points fail to 
receive work at the normal rate, the 
supervisor is advised and she can 
immediately check the cause and 
take whatever action is indicated. 

The manuals aid the supervisor 
in seeing that there is a well planned 
allocation of work on each desk and 
to make adjustments where it ap- 
pears necessary. 

Our manualization program is 
still in about mid-passage. We have 
desk manuals in almost all depart- 
ments and on almost all desks in 
these departments. We are develop- 
ing standard practice manuals for 
those jobs which should be stand- 
ardized throughout our organiza- 


tion. These include a handbook for 
secretaries, a manual for directors, 
a manual for transcribers, a filing 
manual, etc. We have started de- 
veloping job outlines from the in- 
formation available in the desk man- 
uals. These job outlines will trace 
all the operations required on a given 
job without regard for departmental 
or desk assignments. I believe these 
will eventually replace the desk 
manuals. 


Each person who is involved in 
all or part of a job will receive the 
complete outline for that job. Thus 
a clerk might have several complete 
outlines although her work would 
require her to perform only some of 
the operations in each. Where we 
have accomplished such outlines, we 
find that the individuals become ac- 
quainted with the entire job not 
merely their own operations. This 
gives them a more intelligent ap- 
proach to their own work and helps 
them to take over other operations 
in emergencies without too much 
training. 

Here are a few suggestions on 
manual writing which our experi- 
ence has proven desirable. 


From the Top Down 


Develop the manual from the top 
down. Interview the head of the de- 
partment, section, group, or whatever 
the unit may be. Learn from him 
what are the functions of the unit. 
Find out everything which he re- 
quires to be produced by the people 
under him in order to satisfy the 
demands of his superiors. Now, 
with a complete list of all the finished 
products (which may be reports, 
files, records, etc.) have him go over 
his unit’s organization with you and 
learn the responsibilities of each 
major division. Then take one di- 
vision at a time and pursue the same 
method. Talk to the supervisor, then 
go and talk to the individuals. As 
you descend each level of personnel 
find out what they produce, what 
they receive and what they do with 
the product. As you accumulate 
these data organize them into an 
outline form. By the time the last 
individual has been interviewed, the 
manual will be a completely filled in 
outline. The detailed, step by step, 
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operational instructions can be in- 
cluded to whatever degree seems 
necessary. 

Despite the excellent quality of the 
manual, it is a valuable office tool 
only in so far as it is used. 


If you are introducing manuals 
into a department you will find a 
major job is to “sell” the idea and 
the product. A most important ac- 
ceptance feature is to make every- 
one feel that this is their book. They 
wrote it. You can do this by having 
the clerks, not only give you the 
facts (even though you may already 
know them) but also by enlisting 
their help in presenting these facts. 
Have them edit a draft copy. Dis- 
cuss it and incorporate their criti- 
cisms. Harp on the idea that you 
are merely helping them write down 
their instructions as they believe 
they should be presented. Once pub- 
lished, never stop inviting criticism 
and publishing revisions when in- 
dicated. 


Supervisors can push acceptance 
by countering all questions with 
“What does your manual say?” In 
time, people will look first in their 
manual and will find, provided the 
manual is complete, that they no 
longer have to ask their questions 
on standard items and on nonstand- 
ard items they may be able to work 
out their own solutions. 


Writing a manual takes time. 
It is not something that can be 
squeezed in as third priority on al- 
ready crowded desks. It should be 
the major assignment of one person 
or, in larger organizations, of one 
group. 


Much of the benefits of examin- 
ing the existing practices can be re- 
alized best by a person with a fresh 
outlook. The people who are al- 
ready working in a department are 
probably too close to the forest to 
see the trees. In many cases they do 
not know what happens before and 
after their department comes into 
the picture. Therefore, it is desir- 
able to have an experienced outsider 
or at least a person not responsible 
for a part of the department’s pro- 
duction write the manual. 

The writer need not be a literary 
giant. If he can use clear, simple 
English he has all the literary talent 
necessary. He should have an abil- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ity to work with people and secure 
their cooperation. He shoud have 
sufficient general experience and 
knowledge of the organization so 
that he can visualize the operations 
and the tie-ins with other desks, sec- 
tions, departments. He should have 
an inquiring mind. He should ask 
“why?” constantly. And he should 
not be satisfied with such answers 
as “Because the accounting depart- 
ment needs it.” He must know or 
want to know why the accounting 
department needs it and whether 
they can get it in some other form 
or by some other means. Lastly, he 
should be capable of presenting these 
unanswered questions and his ideas 
for satisfactory answers to manage- 
ment. 


Better than Writing 


Pictures, diagrams, charts, ete. 
are wonderful embellishments to a 
manual. As training devices and for 
analyses of operations they are pos- 
sibly much better than writing. 
However, they may not give all the 
explanations desirable if a clerk is 
to learn not only “How” but also 
“Why.” They generally are limited 
to depicting only the normal and do 
not explain what happens to the ab- 
normal. Other problems, of course, 
are the need for skill in producing 
art work and the possibly increased 
cost of publications. As a writer of 
manuals, I respect illustrations very 
highly and, when budgetary consid- 
erations permit, I make use of them. 
However, I firmly believe that ex- 
cellent manuals can be produced on 
a much humbler basis. 


Reprinted from ‘“‘The Interpreter,” published 
by the Insurance Accounting and Statistical As- 
sociation. 
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BACKGROUND MUSIC 


A NEW SERVICE has been an- 
nounced by J. P. Seeburg Corpora- 
tion by means of which background 
and work music services can be of- 
fered not only to large metropolitan 
areas, but also to the smallest city, 
town or village. 

Highlighting the Plan is a “lease- 
purchase” agreement. With this 
agreement subscribers make monthly 
payments that apply toward eventual 
ownership of the complete, high 
fidelity sound system including 
speakers. The system features the 
Seeburg Select-O-Matic mechanism 
which holds four hundred musical 
selections and provides automatic 
programming with no need for at- 
tendants. However, the mechanism 
does provide for special programs 
such as the playing of birthday, 
holiday and anniversary records 
when desired. The system also pro- 
vides for paging and public address 
service. 

Another outstanding feature of the 
new service is the Seeburg Back- 
ground Music Library. The Music 
Library, which is furnished on a 
separate monthly fee, is available for 
use only with a Seeburg Background 
Music System. The music has been 
arranged and_ scientifically pro- 
grammed for offices, banks, saving 
and loan associations, and other 
types of business. To insure against 
constant repetition of music, there is 
a monthly “refresher” service for 
the library. Music is recorded on 
45 r.p.m. extended play disks by the 
RCA-Victor Custom Record Divi- 
sion. 

Businesses which have sound and 
paging systems may add only the 
Select-O-Matic and the Seeburg 
Music Library to such existing fa- 
cilities. The Select-O-Matic is man- 
ufactured as the — self-contained 
Library Unit or for built-in instal- 
lations as the Custom Unit. 


SALES PERSONNEL 


FouR MILLION PERSONS are em- 
ployed in sales jobs in the United 
States today—an average of one out 
of every sixteen employed workers, 
reports Industrial Psychology, Inc., 
national psychological research or- 
ganization. Considering this sizable 
number of sales personnel, plus their 
importance in the profit-loss struc- 
ture of a company, good selection 
methods are an essential in this job 
family. 

In the sales job family, we find 
four job categories, as indicated by 
psychological standards :—the sales 
clerk, or “order taker”; the sales- 
man, or “order seller” ; the sales en- 
gineer, or “order consultant”; and 
the sales supervisor, or “order co- 
ordinator and administrator.” 

The sales clerk carries out job 
assignments of a simple, routine, and 
repetitive nature—more stress is on 
the clerical aspects of the transac- 
tion, than on the sales or persuasive 
aspects. In terms of the psychologi- 
cal requirements, the paperwork ap- 
titudes of perception and systems 
show up as important. An extro- 
verted personality is necessary, 
though not at the level of the sales- 
man. Appearance plus general ma- 
turity and stability are required in 
sales clerks, as in other sales classi- 
fications. Only a short training time 
is required to reach sales clerk pro- 
ficiency (providing the trainee has 
the right amount of the sales clerk 
aptitudes). This job is often the 
entry job in the sales field—though 
not always correctly so for salesmen 
who are persuasive-oriented and 
have a dislike for paperwork and 
details. 


The salesman job, from a psycho- 
logical standpoint, is also a fairly 
routine, repetitive and detail assign- 
ment. High intelligence for sales- 
men is not desirable ; and overquali- 
fication is an easy mistake to make 
in hiring a sales force. As contrasted 
to the clerical “‘order taker,” how- 
ever, the salesman is an “order 
seller.” More stress is on the sales- 
contact aptitudes and personality 
traits, than on the paperwork apti- 
tudes. Successful salesmen score 
above the general population on such 
personality traits as cooperativeness, 
dominance, enthusiasm, gregarious- 
ness, conventional attitude. 
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The sales engineer is a specialist 
in a particular and fairly complicated 
product. He serves in an engineer- 
ing or consulting capacity. Stress is 
on the technical aptitudes, more than 
on the sales or paperwork aptitudes. 
The sales engineer needs more in- 
telligence than the salesman. His 
personality traits do not have to be 
as pronounced as the salesman, but 
he does have to have the extrovert 
syndrome. Any engineer is not, by 
definition, a sales engineer—the sta- 
tistics are that about one out of ten 
engineer graduates have the person- 
ality and temperament to be sales 
engineers. 

The sales supervisor is a line ad- 
ministrator—dealing with, directing, 
and coordinating projects and per- 
sonnel; organizing and expediting 
work; getting things accomplished. 
His main task is predicting and con- 
trolling people. He needs more of 
the aptitudes than any of the other 
sales classifications; with particular 
stress on judgment and organization 
abilities. His personality structure 
is different from the salesman, with 
emphasis on traits such as expres- 
siveness, super-ego strength, partici- 
pation, self-sufficiency, will control. 


THE OFFICE WOLF 


Is SEX APPEAL CONSIDERED a job 
requirement in the office? How do 
you handle the office wolf? Are 
neurotic female employees a_ big 
office problem? What do you do 
about the sweater girl whose mere 
presence in the office halts all work 
by male employees ? 

Dr. Cylvia A. Sorkin with the 
help of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association conducted a na- 
tion-wide survey on the subject with 
the returned questionnaires tabulated 
by Workman Services Inc. of Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. Sorkin, who is a management 
consultant, government adviser and 
employment agency president in 
addition to her job as the mother of 
two children, reports that only about 
one in five of the nine hundred 
office managers who returned her 
survey questionnaires admit that sex 
appeal is given serious consideration 
when white collar girls are hired. 
Many of those who did report sex 
appeal as a definite job requirement 
for some jobs mentioned the office 
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receptionist as an example. But 82% 
of the queried business managers 
replied that for even such “front 
office” jobs as that, they would not 
consider sex appeal a factor. 

An even larger number of re- 
spondents, announces Dr. Sorkin, 
said that for certain jobs and under 
certain conditions, a girl with un- 
usual feminine attractions would 
have a poorer chance of getting a 
job than her ugly-duckling cousin. 
Messengers and mail clerks were 
reported in this category, as well as 
those whose jobs call for a great 
deal of overtime work and those 
working in remotely situated offices. 

Many of those who returned their 
questionnaires included personal 
comments on the question of sex 
appeal. The comments ranged 
widely, from a blunt—‘Sex appeal 
could never be a detriment,” to an 
equally blunt—‘Sex appeal is a det- 
riment in every job.” 

Dr. Sorkin, who is an adviser to 
the Eisenhower Administration on 
matters concerning the welfare of 


‘women in the Armed Services, re- 


ported indications in her survey that 
the reason the well known office wolf 


is such a prominent character is that 
he is seldom dealt with severely. 
Close to half of the surveyed execu- 
tives said they completely ignore the 
office wolf. Only about one-fourth 
said the office wolf gets fired in their 
offices. Other methods some of the 
managers said they use for dealing 
with the office wolf are to: try to 
reason with him, threaten him, re- 
port him to a higher official, transfer 
him, demote him, and use strong- 
arm methods. A significant 2% said 
they encouraged him—or her? 
Neurotic employees came in for 
their share of attention in the survey. 
From a listing of nine common office 
management headaches mentioned in 
the survey, the problem of dealing 
with neurotic female workers was 
rated second only in importance to 
the problem of securing well trained 
clerical workers. Although a third 
of the executives who gave their 
opinions said that securing trained 
help was their biggest headache, 
nearly a quarter of them ranked the 
neurotic female as their biggest prob- 
lem. Neurotic male workers, on the 
other hand, got top billing as a prob- 
lem by only 3% of the executives. 
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WHAT HAPPENS NEXT ? 


If management has been wise, a fire tragedy will be 
stopped before it starts...if not, in 20 minutes extensive 
destruction and total loss could readily be the result. 


First-rate fire protection is essential to the continued success 
of any business. With C-O-TWO Smoke or Heat Fire Detect- 
ing Systems, plus C-O-TWO High Pressure or Low Pressure 
Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems, as well as 
PYRENE Air Foam Type Fire Extinguishing Systems for 
specific outdoor locations, your plant can have fast, positive 
round-the-clock fire watchman service simultaneously at each 
fire hazard point ...a fire tragedy is stopped before it starts. 
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neering that results in operating superiority for you at all times. 

Act now...don’t take unnecessary chances with your 
investment any longer . . . the extensive experience of PYRENE 
—C-O-TWO over the years i: »t your disposal without obli- 
gation. Remember...a plant-wide fire protection survey 
skillfully executed today could be the means for greater 
profits tomorrow. 
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Loss Conte? 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


Industrial Hearing Loss 


NTEREST IN INDUSTRIAL HEAR- 

ING is constantly increasing be- 

cause exposure to sound under 
certain conditions has impaired hear- 
ing. This interest is reflected in both 
management and labor circles. 


Important Uncertainties 


Spurred by public interest, com- 
ing from what seems to be prema- 
ture publicity, industry has been 
forced to take a stand on the prob- 
lem. This, despite the fact that 
studies to date have merely out- 
lined important uncertainties which 
make immediate establishment of 
standardized tests and measurements 
difficult. Fortunately, a great deal 
of valuable preliminary study en- 
abled our plant to set tentative stand- 
ards which ultimately have helped 
us chart a course for our program. 
This will, we hope, bring us toward 
control of the problem to the satis- 
faction of everyone. 

As a result of the experience 
gained in these basic studies, we 
have been able to develop a program 
which is rapidly taking shape. For 
anyone interested in starting a simi- 
lar program, the following sugge- 
tions are worth considering. 

First, make a spot check of the 
plant with a sound level meter to see 
how much noise there is and where 
it is. If you find places where the 
noise level is more or less continu- 
ously high, a program of audiomet- 
ric examinations is in order. These 
noise level spot checks should be fol- 
lowed by a complete sound level 
survey. After you have surveyed 
the plan, make a sound band analy- 
sis and possibly a tape recording at 
locations where sound level readings 
are above 85 decibels. This data will 
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be particularly helpful in planning 
a noise abatement program. There- 
after, make periodic follow-up sur- 
veys. Also, be sure to check all new, 
repaired, or transferred equipment. 

A level of 85 decibels has been ac- 
cepted only as a starting point for 
sound band analysis, and does not 
establish a level at which hearing 
loss begins. 


Audiometric Examination 


Give all new employees a pre- 
employment audiometric examina- 
tion. For statistical purposes, it is 
desirable to take an audiogram on a 
pure tone audiometer in the fre- 
quency range of 125 to 12 thousand 
cycles. Ordinarily, the range of 250 
to 8 thousand is used. It is also im- 
portant to record the age, sex, and 
occupation of the employee. The 
previous work history should reveal 
the operations he has been exposed 
to in the past. For example: “Did 
he work as a milling machine oper- 
ator, a ribbon salesman, or as a boiler 
maker’s helper? What was his opin- 
ion of the noise level where he 
worked? Did he think it was noisy ? 
Could he carry on a conversation 
without difficulty ?” 

Record also his military service 
record, specifically stating what 
branch of the service he was in, what 
he did, and for how long. Such 
questions could include: Was he a 
machine gunner, an MP, an office 
worker, radar operator, etc?” 


(Continued on the next page) 








What We Do— 


When someone claims a hearing 
loss it is important to make a de- 
tailed investigation. Our investiga- 
tion covers the following: 

1. General information 

a. date of investigation—by whom 
requested? 

b. discussion of complaint, and date 
of noticeable onset. 

. name, age, social security number, 
clock number, shop and depart- 
ment number, shift, foreman 

. specific job—by name 

Previous work history—Out- 

side 

past work history—employer, job 

assignment and date, brief de- 
scription of each job, type of 
equipment or machine used, and 
length of time on each 

. type of other activity around job 
. others 

Present work history 
. complete description of all jobs, 

type of equipment or machine 
used, length of time on each job 

. was ear protection used—type 
. type of other activity around jobs 
. sound level readings, 

sound band analysis 

. others 

Medical history 
. past—childhood diseases, head in- 

juries, ear trouble, sports, mili- 
tary service 


including 


. medical history, if any, from pre- 
vious job 

. present medical history 

. present and pre-employment au- 
diograms. 

. percent of hearing loss by inter- 
pretation, hospital record, ex- 
amination (by company doctor or 
other) 

Discussion 

corrective action or recom- 
mendations discussed with super- 
visors or other pertinent parties 
Conclusion 

summarize high points, recom- 
mendations and corrective action 
adopted 











Hearing Loss—Continued 


The next questions to ask are: 
“Is your hearing good?” This can 
be answered either yes or no. “Can 
you hear over the telephone, in a 
theater, in a single conversation or 
group conversation?” It is also de- 
sirable to know if he is using a hear- 
ing aid, and if so, for how long he 
has worn it. 
question is 


Another important 
: “Do you, or have you 
ever, used ear protection?” It can 
be followed with such questions as: 
regularly-often-seldom? Also find 
out what type was used. It is in- 
teresting to note that some of the 
answers we received included: oil 
soaked cotton or dry cotton, 32 cali- 
ber shells, round head screws, gum, 
and even rubber pencil erasers. It 
may seem to some readers that the 
value of this data is questionable, 
but at least for the present we feel 
it is important for research purposes. 
The employee should also be given 
an otoscopic examination to exclude 
present ear discharge or wax. This 
should be done by the examining 
doctor. 


Some Hearing Loss 


In checking over three thousand 
pre-employment audiograms, we 
found that 25% of new employees 
had some type of audiometric loss. 
We recognize, however, that this 
represents only hearing losses found 
in an industrial segment in the Mil- 
waukee area. It will probably be 
different for the general population 
and may vary considerably with geo- 
graphical locations. 

New employees going into areas 
where sound level readings are above 
85 decibels should be rechecked be- 
fore their probationary period has 
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Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 
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ended (in many plants this is three 
months) and then again six months 
after this examination. After that, 
examine them again every year. 

I want to emphasize again that the 
figure 85 decibels, as I mentioned 
before, was arbitrarily set by our 
medical department as a level at 
which it was desirable to study possi- 
ble audiometric changes among em- 
ployees. If periodic physical ex- 
aminations are given, the audio- 
metric examinations should be part 
of it. However, eventually all em- 
ployees should be covered by audio- 
metric examinations. 


Ear Defenders 


If an employee shows a significant 
loss of hearing on the recheck, par- 
ticularly a new employee, he may 
have a noise susceptible ear. If so, 
protect his ears with properly fitting 
and effective ear defenders. If these 
are not sufficient protection on a 
particular job, it may be necessary 
to transfer the employee to a less 
noisy location. In this connection, a 
noise abatement program should also 
be considered to reduce the over-all 
noise level. The noise level at which 
an employee works should be en- 
tered on his audiometric record. 
Keep audiograms on file in the med- 
ical department as a part of his med- 
ical record. Sound level survey and 
noise abatement data should be cen- 
trally located and available to all in- 
terested parties. 


Company Examinations 


If audiometric examinations are 
to be conducted on the premises, re- 
cord them in a room, preferably part 
of the first aid facilities, where a 
noise level of less than 50 decibels 
is present. It is also important that 
the noise level be fairly constant. If 
the noise level in the room where 
the audiometric testing is conducted 
is high, acoustical engineers should 
be brought in to correct it. 

We have found it practical to 
train our own audiometer techni- 
cians. Our medical department con- 
ducts this training, briefly as follows. 
A simplified description of what 
noise is and how it can be measured 
and evaluated is given each trainee. 
The use of the audiometer and its 


ramifications ate demonstrated. 
Then we give the trainee an oppor- 
tunity to practice approximately two 
or three hours, taking audiograms 
of various people in the medical de- 
partment. Then his instructor re- 
checks him to see that the audio- 
grams have been made according to 
instruction. If the trainee has made 
satisfactory progress, he is permitted 
to make audiometric examinations 
under close supervision of the in- 
structor. In addition, written in- 
structions, detailing each step, are 
given each trainee, to be sure all 
operators take audiograms in the 
same way. 

I have merely attempted to high- 
light the noise problem and examine 
what we think is a workable method 
of control. Admittedly, there is no 
ready or easy answer. We are, how- 
ever, confident that further progress 
in noise control is a certainty, and 
final control is likely in the future. 


CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS 


DISABLING WORK INJURIES de- 
creased 7% and industrial fatalities 
nearly 15% in California in 1954 ac- 
cording to Ernest B. Webb, Director 
of Industrial Relations. Lost time 
injuries were reduced from 142,715 
to 132,534 and on-the-job accidental 
deaths from 829 to 706 compared 
with the previous year. During 1954 
there was a drop of less than .5% in 
the number of workers covered by 
workmen’s compensation. Since the 
launching of an intensive safety 
campaign in 1950, the injury rate in 
California has dropped about 20%. 


STATE SAFETY ACTIVITIES 


STATE GOVERNMENTS, which have 
primary responsibility for highway 
safety, have not wholly measured 
up to the task, Thomas N. Boate, 
accident prevention department man- 
ager of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, charged in 
a recent address. He cited the failure 
of state governments to outlaw 
excessive speed, increase police 
strength for adequate supervision 
and support police activity with 
strong court action. 
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Year after year, the high immunity from fire and burglary losses 
in ADT-protected properties attests the exceptional effectiveness and 
dependability of ADT Central Station Electric Protection Services 


QO " A & PERFORMANCE 


SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND 
WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 


Supervisory signals, indicating conditions causing temporary impair- 
ment of sprinkler systems 
Waterflow alarms, caused by fires or serious leaks 
Manual fire alarms 
Reported values of properties protected $15,876,633,000 
Ratio of losses to values protected 2/100ths of 1% 
Fire-loss immunity in 1954 99-98/100ths °, 


AVERAGE FIRE-LOSS IMMUNITY DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS 


BURGLAR AND HOLDUP 
ALARM SERVICES 


Attacks on ADT Protection 
Entrances effected 
Captures as result of burglar, holdup, other emergency alarms....1,013 
Reported values of properties protected $4,942,355,000* 
Ratio of losses to values protected 2/100ths of 1% 
Burglary-loss immunity in 1954 99-98/100ths °/, 
*Not including ADT-protected values in bank vaults, the U.S. Treasury, Federal Reserve 


Banks and branches, the U.S. Mints and the U.S. Bullion Depositories at Fort Knox, Ky., 
and West Point, N. Y. 


AVERAGE BURGLARY-LOSS IMMUNITY DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS 


WATCHMAN’S REPORTING AND 
MANUAL FIRE ALARM SERVICE 


Investigations of failures of watchmen to signal Central Station on 
schedule 
Total number of signals recorded 314,502,496 
Watchmen’s patrol efficiency 99-93/100ths % 
Alarms from Manual Fire Alarm Boxes 
Reported values of properties protected $18,907,278,000 

Ratio of fire losses to values protected 2/100ths of 1% 
Fire-loss immunity in 1954 99-98/100ths °, 


This remarkable record reflects the value of 
continuous supervision and proper mainte- 
nance of protective signaling systems, as 
provided by ADT Services. For complete ' sof 
information, call our local sales office if we AMERICAN DISTRICT 

are listed in your phone book, or write to TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
our Executive Offices, A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 


ntrolled Companie 


Executive Offices 


New York | 








HEATER FIRES 


\ RECENT SURVEY made by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection 
shows that oil heaters 

range and 
about one-fourth of 
dwellings. 


Association 
that is, stove, 
heaters 

fatal fires in 
Of these, one-third are 
caused by portable heaters, which 


space cause 


are still in general use in tenement 
dwellings. Because of this hazard, 
the N.B.F.U. has issued the follow- 
ing precautions: 


1. Don’t place a heater near a door- 
way where the exit could be blocked 
by fire. 

2. Don’t put it where it can be tipped 
over easily. 

3. Keep it away from curtains, bed- 
ding and other combustibles. 

4. Don’t fill it when it is hot or in 
use. 

5. Be sure there is ventilation in the 
room ; open a window, 

6. Don't let children play near a 
heater. 


Safety Information 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 


ROAD PILOT SAFETY 
RECORD 


OMER K. POTTS, A TRUCK DRIVER for 
the P & D Distributing Company, 
for Falstaff Beer has established a 
safe driving record of 1,280,480 ac- 
cident-free miles or the equivalent 
of fifty times around the world. He 
twice weekly pilots a semi-trailer 
truck on round trips between Law- 
ton and Omaha, Nebraska, the home 
of one of the breweries’ six plants 
and credits his own self-imposed 
rules for safe driving for his suc- 
cess. They are: 

1. Be alert. 
2. Abide by the laws and common 
sense. 


Don’t overdrive. 


3. Be courteous to the other driver. 
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4. Know your route and your vehi- 
e. 

. Maintain your 
class condition, 

6. Be prepared to meet any emer- 
gency. Don’t blame the weatherman. 
7. Develop smooth, accurate driving 
habits. 

Mr. Potts has driven 236,880 
miles without a chargeable accident 
in more than two years with his firm 
and 1,043,600 accident-free miles 
during the previous ten-year period. 

—Falstaff Brewing Corporation 
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A STRIKING MESSAGE 


IT HAS BEEN SAID that the most 
widely disregarded advice is the 
warning ‘Close Cover Before Strik- 
ing” which appears on the flap of 
each packet of paper matches. 


—A. R. E. Newsletter 
Associated Reciprocal Exchange 








BABY-SITTER SAFETY GUIDE 


How MANY PERSONS DIE as a result 
of fire in the United States every 
year? 

How many of these are children? 

These questions are asked over 
and over again. Their answer is 
this: 

It is estimated that eleven thou- 
sand persons die as a result of fire 
and, of that number, children five 
years old or younger account for at 
least 20% of the total. 

Children of this age, of course, 
should never be left at home alone 
at any time. But before entrusting 
their youngsters to baby-sitters, par- 
ents should .. . 

1. Employ only sitters who have a 
sense of responsibility and who like 
children. 

2. Try to have the same sitter regu- 
larly if possible, and one who lives 
nearby. 


3. Give instructions orally and leave 
them in writing. 

4. Show sitter all exits and how to 
get children out of house in case of 
fire. 

5. Give the sitter the telephone num- 
ber of the fire department, family 
doctor, and place to which they (par- 
ents or adult members of the family ) 
are going. Also, what neighbor to 
call in the event of any emergency. 
6. If there is no phone, explain to 
sitter other means of notifying fire 
department in case of a fire. 

7. Caution sitter against permitting 
child to play with matches, electric 
cords, or other electric appliances. 
Also, tell her to keep the child out 
of the kitchen, if possible. 

8. If sitter is to bathe youngster, 
make certain she has had such ex- 
perience. 

9. Leave a first aid kit with sitter 
and explain how to take care of sim- 
ple burns, cuts, bruises. 

10. Be sure sitter understands that 
in a fire emergency she should get 
the child out of the house, then call 
the fire department, then notify 


parents, 


—Fire Insurance Facts and Trends 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


CHECK FORGERY 


THOUSANDS OF AMERICANS are vic- 
timized annually by check forgeries 
according to the American Bankers 
Association. Over $50 million was 
stolen last year. Frequently used 
methods of cheating on checks are: 
—altering the name of the payee 
—raising the amount 

—changing the date (especially on 
lost or stopped checks ) 

—forging signatures 
—counterfeiting existing checks 
—printing fictitious checks. 


—Standard Service 
Standard Accident-Planet Insurance 
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monthly fire 
losses 


STIMATED 


FIRE LOSSES in the 
United States during February 











amounted to $85,046,000, according 
to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This is an increase of 
7.8% over losses of $78,928,000 re- 
ported for February, 1954, and an 
increase of 13% over losses of $75,- 


265,000 for January 1955. 
These estimated insured losses in- 


clude an allowance 


and unreported losses. 


August ..... 
September .. 
October ie 
November .. 
December ... 


January 
February 


1953 
$83,471,000 
67,362,000 
64,239,000 
67,644,000 
74,938,000 
107,713,000 
68,613,000 
68,551,000 
68,064,000 
83,440,000 

1954 
86,493,000 
78,928,000 


for uninsured 


1954 
$84,821,009 
77,933,000 
2,282,000 
65,533,000 
69,532,000 
78,163,000 
64,087,000 
57,668,000 
61,663,000 
83,881,000 

1955 
75,265,000 
85,046,000 





every month 





ideas 


that 


pay off 


in 





$919,456,000 $865,874,000 

Losses by Years 
55, 1949 $667,536,000 
1946 1950 688,460,000 
1947 692,635,000 1951 731,405,000 
1948 711,114,000 1952 784,953,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


1953 1954 
January : 2,900 
February a3 2,440 


Two months ... _ 5, 5,340 
2,530 

2,590 

2,960 

2,820 

3,090 

' 3,370 

September 25 3,020 
October 3,65 3,500 
November x # 3,350 
December : 3,730 


36,300 
* 1952 figures are from National Office 
of Vital Statistics. Other figures are esti- 
mates made by National Safety Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


January 

1955 1954 Change 
ALL TYPES*.. 7,600 7,500 
Motor Vehicle.. 2,900 2,900 
Other Public ... 1,000 900 +11% 
Home 2,800 2990 —3% 
Work 1,209 1,100 +9% 
* The total for all types does not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths from 


occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are included 
in the statistics compiled under both headings. 


For April, 1955 





loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS .. .o subscription to SAFETY MAIN- 
TENANCE & PRODUCTION is a 
monthly reminder of your constant 
interest .. . a source of tested safety 
methods and procedures which will 
speed production and cut costs. 


FOR YOURSELF... .SM&P is a channel of proven aids to 
loss prevention . . . a means of estab- 
lishing sound safety programs in 
plants where you have a stake. Your 
own imprint and safety message can 
reach your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 


Single subscriptions: 
$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 
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VERMICULITE PLASTIC 


A REPORT has been issued by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories covering a 
fire test of a steel floor construction 
protected with vermiculite acoustical 
plastic, machine-applied directly to 
the steel without any reinforcing. A 
four-hour fire rating was issued to 
this shortcut to fireproof sound con- 
trol. Actually the test ran four hours 
and thirty minutes before termina- 
tion. 

The report also gives a four-hour 
rating to the H-beam supporting the 
floor, which was protected with ver- 
miculite acoustical plastic machine- 
applied to metal lath. The test was 
sponsored by Vermiculite Institute 
of Chicago and Granco Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. of Granite City, III. 

“This fire rating will enable archi- 
tects and contractors to combine 
maximum fireproofing with sound 
control and attractive appearance at 
a low cost,” said Edward R. Mur- 
phy, managing director of Vermicu- 
lite Institute. “It should prove an 
important method in the construc- 
tion of schools, hospitals, office and 
apartment buildings, and 
structures.” 


similar 


FRIENDLY FIRES 


MARY FRANCES OWENS of Terre 
Haute, Indiana lost her false teeth 
in her trash burner last June. They 
were completely destroyed and she 
made a claim under her fire insur- 
ance policy for a personal property 
loss by fire. The company said, no. 
Their position was that this was a 
friendly fire and therefore not a risk 
that is covered by a standard fire 
policy. The Indiana courts agreed 
and in deciding for the company out- 
lined the legal situation in this type 
of cases. They distinguished 
friendly and hostile fires and noted 
that in only two states can there be 
a recovery for a loss from a friendly 
fire. The two states are Louisiana 
and Wisconsin. Owens v. Milwau- 
kee Ins. Co. (123 NE 2d 645). 
The Louisiana case was also a 
trash burner fire. The assured had 
put a valuable bracelet in with some 
trash from a waste basket ; the com- 
pany refused to pay, but the Louisi- 
ana court construed the policy 
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against the company and made one 
of the exceptions to the general rule. 

The other case happened in Wis- 
consin, where an unusually hot fire 
in a hot air furnace filled the house 
with smoke and soot and excessive 
heat causing damage. 

In all other states where the ques- 
tion has been before the courts they 
have ruled that a loss covered by a 
friendly fire is outside a fire policy. 
A friendly fire was defined by the 
court as one intentionally kindled 
and confined as intended. Of course, 
if a friendly fire escapes it becomes 
hostile and there can be a loss. 


BACK INJURY STUDY 


CLINICAL EVALUATION of one hun- 
dred sixty typical back injury cases 
in workmen’s compensation from a 
cross-section of industry in New 
York State revealed “the bankruptcy 
of medical diagnosis,” and 80% of 
the cases are “characterized by the 
presence of an anxiety state” rather 
than degeneration of a lumbar disc, 
Dr. Henry H. Kessler, orthopedic 
surgeon and internationally recog- 
nized authority on _ rehabilitation, 
disclosed in a 228-page report to the 
Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York, Inc. “Although all 
the tools of medicine were available 
and used,”’ Dr. Kessler states, “the 
cases were characterized by isolated 
and one-dimensional observation, by 
luxurious waste and ‘conspicuous 
consumption’ of medical talent. 
There was no essential difference be- 
tween the type of diagnosis arrived 
at by the specialist and that made by 
the general practitioner.’ Empha- 
sizing the need for early treatment 
of low back pain, which his study re- 
vealed as being “‘only casual,” Dr. 
Kessler recommended initiation of a 
four-point program of research and 
rehabilitation. 


ENERGY PLUS 


A DRIVERLESS CAR, in Minneapolis, 
recently added thirty-seven gray 
hairs to agent Dick Satterlee’s scalp. 
Richard spied a neighbor’s Ford 
(Satterlee-written) rolling down a 
hilly, ice-packed street without so 
much as a small Pomeranian at the 
wheel. 


Dick sprang from the sidewalk, 
plowed fullback-style through a huge 
snowdrift and scrambled into the 
front seat. He got to the brakes just 
as the car was about to go to work on 
the gleaming, chrome-laden fenders 
of a pair of parked Cadillacs! 

. all of which helps explain 
Richard’s low loss ratio. 
—Aim, Allstate Insurance Company 


PIPED DRY CHEMICALS 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES, 
Inc. has granted approval to the dry 
chemical piped system of fire ex- 
tinguishment developed by the An- 
sul Chemical Company. 


This is said to be the first time 
any dry chemical piped system has 
been listed by a recognized approval 
agency. The listing follows one of 
the most exhaustive series of tests 
ever conducted on a special fire ex- 
tinguishing system. More than one 
thousand six hundred tests were con- 
ducted over a period of five years. 


With this system, automatic fire 
protection is provided against Class 
3 and Class C fire hazards by means 
of dry chemical, which is conveyed 
through pipes and expelled in the 
area surrounding the hazard. 

The approval means that dry 
chemical piped systems can be in- 
stalled to protect such hazards as 
paint dip tanks and spray booths, 
ovens, driers, oil quench tanks, flam- 
mable liquid pumping _ stations, 
transformer vaults, diesel and gaso- 
line engines, generators, oil storage 
tanks, flammable liquid storage 
rooms, asphalt saturators and marine 
hazards. 


The automatic systems are oper- 
ated either by pneumatic rate-of-rise 
type of heat detection devices or by 
electrically operated releases. Within 
a few seconds after detection of a 
fire, dry chemical is discharged 
through strategically located heads 
distributed in the fire area. 


Doors, windows, ventilation ducts, 
operating valves, etc. can be closed 
automatically by the system’s nitro- 
gen pressure. An electric switch 
energized when the system operates 
turns off fans and machinery and 
sounds alarms around the plant or 
in a central fire alarm headquarters. 
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write truck and bus 
insurance the easy 
‘“<one call’’ Markel way! 


MARKEL SERVICE, ewe. 


Look for this Symbol of Safety | 


on America’s Trucks and Busses [i 


HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 

“Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 
Exclusive Underwriters for the 

AMERICAN FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, INC. 


The largest stock company in the world 
specializing in motor carriage coverages. 


It’s simple, it’s sensible, and it means EXTRA DOLLARS for 


you with very little extra work. 

All you do is establish the original contact—Then Markel 
underwriting specialists take over the follow-up, relieving you 
of details and leaving you free to line up more business. 
You find—Markel finishes! And, because Markel-insured truck 
and bus companies renew consistently, you sit back and reap 
the extra dollars year after year after year. 


The facts are simple— mail the coupon and get your FREE 
“How to do it” kit! 
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MaRKEL SERVICE, INC. 
Richmond, Va., Dept. B-4 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this kind of 
coverage. Without obligation, send me at once all the 
details on Markel Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’ 


B-a-a-d bad business 


You’re the goat...if your dog bites the milkman...or a customer falls 
in your store...or your golfball hits someone. You can be hit with a 
lawsuit...for plenty! Don’t risk it. See your Maryland Agent or your broker today. 
Have him tell you how to protect yourself, your family and your business 
with adequate liability insurance. Do it now...while there’s still time. 
Remember: Because your Maryland agent knows his business, 


it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 








Another striking advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers 
sell more Maryland liability insurance. 











Undercover Investigation 


‘HEN THE TRAFFIC SIG- 

NAL changed to red, the 

car ahead came to a sud- 
den stop and I was unable to avoid 
striking it slightly from the rear. 
The driver seemed very pleasant and 
we exchanged identities and went 
on our way. I reported the matter 
to my insurance company and 
imagine my surprise when three 
months later I was served with a 
summons and complaint in which the 
other driver prayed for damages for 
personal injuries suffered in the ac- 
cident in the amount of $48,000. 


A Common Story 


Stories such as the above are not 
unusual. Subject, of course, to 
modification in an infinite variety of 
details, they are being received daily 
by insurance companies throughout 
our land. 

With due respect to the dignity of 
the common man, we in claims are 
compelled to give recognition to the 
fact that elements of fraud are 
present in a certain percentage of our 
cases and we are charged with the 
responsibility of taking adequate 
steps to guard against its conse- 
quences. Quite obviously, all of the 
devices at our command would serve 
no purpose if we were unable to 
recognize fraud in its incipiency and 
as it does not appear practical to at- 
tempt to divorce recognition from 
control, I shall endeavor to cover 
both problems as they develop and 
are related to each other. 

In the first instance it is safe to 
say that without good claim han- 
dling the recognition and successful 
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CHARLES R. UMLAND 
Claims Manager, Pacific Department 
Fireman's Fund Group 


defense of fraud cannot be accom- 
plished. Good claim handling con- 
templates promptness in contacting 
all of the parties to a claim, thorough 
investigation of all the circumstances, 
and the development of a picture 
which is compatible with the claim 
presented. In other words, a sub- 
stantial variance in the stories con- 
cerning the physical facts of an acci- 
dent could be indicative of willful 
prevarication which would in turn 
be significant to the extent that the 
distortion might benefit the culprit. 
In the same sense, going beyond the 
physical facts of the accident, a vari- 
ance with respect to the immediate 
effects of the accident could be a 
warning sign that would not be com- 
patible with the picture of the claim. 
I have in mind a situation where the 
claimant describes a brief period of 
unconsciousness, intense pain and 
resultant disability when all other 
respectable testimony points to nor- 
mal behavior following the accident 
and no evidence of injury. 


Clear-cut Signals 


At the risk of being obvious I have 
mentioned the two foregoing ex- 
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amples. They both indicate situa- 
tions that represent clear-cut signals 
to the experienced claims man. But 
they must be developed before they 
can be recognized. Bad or 
claims handling is daily being re- 
sponsible for the failure to recog- 
nize other combinations of an al- 
most infinite variety where fraud is 


le OSC 


suggested. Obviously, the corrective 
approach requires the education of 
claims men and the maintenance of 
a high standard of performance. It 
goes without saying the same stand- 


ard is applicable to supervisory as 
well as investigative staffs. 


A Substantial Sum 


It will probably never be known 
just how much of the premium 
dollar is being consumed in fraudu- 
lent or exaggerated claims but be- 
yond question it represents a sub 
stantial sum in the aggregate. For 
the purpose of illustrating the prob 
lem of recognition I have mentioned 
only two very obvious situations. 
Neither of them would be obvious 
if the investigation was not complete, 
and effective control could not be 
accomplished for the simple reason 
that we cannot guard against that 
which we do not know. 

In approaching the problem of the 
use of undercover investigation in 
those cases where it is suggested that 
the facts may not be as they have 
been presented, it would be well to 
define what we mean by undercover. 
According to Webster it is simply 
“acting or executed in secret, sur- 
reptitious, employed or engaged in 
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spying investigation.” As applied to 
insurance investigation of the type 
we are concerned with, this defini- 
tion is appropriate insofar as it re- 
lates to one phase. It is not accurate, 
however, insofar as it relates to the 
very substantial volume of investi- 
gative work that is referred to 
specialized agencies which involves 
nothing of a secret or surrevtitious 
nature. It is a recognized fact that 
the complexity of our way of life to- 
day has produced a vast number of 
administrative bureaus dealing in- 
dividually with specialized subjects, 
the existence of which very often do 
not come to the attention of the 
average individual. 


They record the statistics of all of 
us from the cradle to the grave and 
in between include the history of 
most individuals insofar as it con- 
cerns schooling, religion, employ- 
ment, credit rating, marriage, motor 
vehicle registration, service or war 
records, criminal records and a host 
of others. Companies vary with the 
extent of their facilities in a given 
area and it is understood that record 
searches may be adequately handled 
by staff facilities, but for the most 
part companies follow the practice 
of referring such matters to investi- 
gative agencies who specialize in 
that field. Beyond recognizing this 
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type of investigation, we are not con- 
cerned with it here and have con- 
centrated instead on that branch of 
undercover investigation coming 
more accurately within the definition 
provided by Webster. 


Exaggeration 


There are many ways of conduct- 
ing undercover investigations and 
there is no hard and fast rule ap- 
plicable to their use. A longshore- 
man living on skid row would neces- 
sitate a different approach than 
would be utilized in checking on a 
socially prominent matron in the 
same city. By the same token, other 
means would have to be utilized if 
the claimant was a foreigner with no 
language facility or perhaps of a 
racial extraction involving color. 
Yet all of these types can be guilty 
of the most common type of fraud, 
“exaggeration,” and each case merits 
countermeasures. What these meas- 
ures may consist of will in turn 
hinge upon each case as quite ob- 
viously the same treatment cannot be 
accorded a claim involving very few 
dollars as would be given one in- 
volving a substantial sum. And 
again the answer would not be the 
same in different localities or in the 
same localities where the social rules 
or people differed. 

The need for undercover may be 
diagnosed early in the life of a claim 
or it may develop very late. It may 
manifest itself very significantly and 
involve exposure to substantial! loss 
and require extensive and difficult 
investigation or it might be sug- 
gested as a precautionary measure in 
a relatively nominal exposure. It 
may arise in a sparsely populated 
community where facilities are not 
fully sufficient or it might develop in 
a metropolitan center where there 
are not only adequate staff facilities 
but independent agencies abound. 
An early indicator might be one of 
the two types already referred to or 
it could be pointed out in a late-re- 
ported case by the identity of the at- 
torney or the doctor on the case. It 
is understood that a moderate fre- 
quency of delayed-reported cases is 
not abnormal but the lapse of time 
should serve as a warning and when 
it is coupled with the association of 
doctors or lawvers who have been 
identified with spurious and other- 


wise questionable claims in the past, 
the claims man should recognize the 
coincidence and the further fact that 
undercover might be the answer. 


Sometimes the personalities in- 
volved have no prior record and in 
such cases the judgment factor of 
the claims man must come into play. 
His warning may come in the form 
of a bizarre complaint that doesn’t 
appear warranted from the circum- 
stances, an inclination to be secretive 
when perfect frankness should be in 
order or simple deduction or intui- 
tion. Where the delayed-reported 
case manifests itself in the form of a 
lawsuit, quite obviously the claims 
man must alert counsel to be on 
guard and to take particular pains to 
explore the question of legitimacy. 
In such cases the factual circum- 
stances, of course, must still be ac- 
cumulated by the adjuster, but the 
handicap of time and the barrier 
forbidding contact with the plaintiff 
very often close all doors to the ex- 
ploration of the propriety of the 
claim except by deposition or medi- 
cal examination. Obviously, time- 
liness of the deposition will have an 
important bearing on the timing of 
the recognition phase of the fraudu- 
lent case and, by the same token, tim- 
ing of the medical examination is 
also significant although other trial 
strategies very often forbid early 
medical examinations, whereas the 
same prohibitions would not be ap- 
plicable to the taking of a deposition. 


What Procedure to Employ 


In any event, assuming the case 
is one deserving of undercover, the 
next points are who to use, what 
procedure to employ and how much 
to spend. Referring to the last of 
these, it requires no imagination to 
visualize the economies of this point 
and if it is possible to be guided by a 
general rule, one ought to be able to 
sav that the amount one would be 
justified in spending on a particular 
case ought to bear some reasonable 
relationship to the amount at stake. 
The same point is also involved in 
the determination of who to use. In 
addition to the need for considering 
past performance when selecting un- 
dercover investigators, we must 
recognize the impracticability of 
utilizing specialists who may operate 
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on a fee basis above the reasonable 
requirements of the work to be per- 
formed or the rate established by 
competition. 

Insofar as the determination of 
the strategies to be employed is con- 
cerned, it is very infrequently that 
the claims man can direct the under- 
cover operative from his desk and 
we must give consideration to the 
fact that responsible investigative 
agencies are specialists in this detail 
and must be trusted with the exercise 
of some judgment. For the same 
reason that we give consideration to 
the economics of each case, they like- 
wise recognize the necessity of utiliz- 
ing reason and that they must pro- 
duce a profit or they can’t look for 
continued employment. The time is 
still within the memory of many in 
our ranks when the private investi- 
gator was the fellow who might have 


worn a hard hat, a cigar in his mouth, ; 


and his office would be wherever he 
might hang his hat. You could get 
him by telephoning a certain num- 
ber, either at noon or six o’clock, but 
you were never sure of what you 
were getting and, above all, if there 
was an ethical or moral code at- 
tached to it. 


A Professional Status 


Today licensing of investigators is 
routine, they have their state and 
local organizations, they have regu- 
lations which guide their perform- 
ance and at the same time act as a 
guarantee to those who utilize their 
services. They have assumed a pro- 
fessional status that once was not 
dreamed of and at the same time 
have kept pace with the rest of 
American industry in attaining a 
high plateau of efficiency. In our 
large American cities we have com- 
peting organizations of professional 
investigators. They are staffed by 
people of varied gifts and abilities, to 
say nothing of specialties, but, above 
all, they are supervised generally by 
men of exceptional ability and long 
experience. 

These factors to my mind justify a 
conclusion that the agency that has 
performed satisfactorily in the past 
has earned the confidence of the 
claims man and should be entitled to 
exercise reasonable judgment in the 
strategies to be employed and the 
expense to be incurred. It goes with- 


out saying that this is not possible 
(Continued on the next page) 























Funny what being in business can do to a girl. 
Before I started working for Mr. L, I hardly 


knew a surplus from a "surplice," and a 





dividend—that was something somebody poured 
into your glass at a party if you didn't watch 
out! Well, I still can't say an annual state- 
ment's just the reading a girl would choose to 
curl up with. But I can understand how Mr. L 
feels. Today, for instance, PLM's 60th annual 
statement booklet came in. "Whew! Look at 
these figures, Ellen," said Mr. L. "PLM's 
paid $35,092,283 in losses since organization, 
and dividends to policyholders of $20,669,451. 
Surplus is $8,319,796. My Stetson's off to 


PLM!" I said: "So's my Easter bonnet, Mr. L!" 
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Undercover Investigation—Cont. 


unless he also has the confidence of 
the claims man to the extent that he 
knows the circumstances of the case 
and the reason why the investigation 
is being conducted. 

In some cases it is impossible to 
estimate the potential exposure in 
advance and only the combined good 
judgment of the claims man and 
the investigator can determine the 
amount of money that justifiably can 
be spent on the investigation. An as- 
signment with a prohibition against 
the use of photographs might fore- 
close excellent possibilities of a posi- 
tive defeat of the claim. A limita- 
tion on the use of surveillance might 
also prevent the undercover investi- 
gator from making full use of his op- 
portunities. There are any number 
of circumstances that might develop 
which only the man on the scene 
could understand and where the im- 
mediate exercise of judgment is indi- 
cated. The best results are uni- 
formly realized when the claims man 
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and the undercover investigator 
operate as a team with the same 
objective in mind. 

It would be a serious and costly 
mistake to proceed on the theory 
that all undercover investigations 
should be conducted to the end that 
the record is complete and the points 
developed can be established in a 
trial of the case. The records of lit- 
igation show conclusively that only 
a very small percentage of under- 
cover investigation is brought out in 
the course of trial and that fact 
alone supports the statement that 
psychologically it isn’t necessary. 
The claims man who has established 
to his satisfaction the falsity of any 
detail of a particular claim is gener- 
ally on solid ground if he proceeds 
on the theory that the truth will 
eventually out, and most plaintiffs 
and their attorneys will capitulate be- 
fore indulging in perjury. By know- 
ing the true facts as disclosed by 
undercover, the claims man is in a 
position to make a sounder evalua- 
tion of the claim and to borrow an- 
other phrase, “water will seek its 
own level.” Most claims will even- 
tually wash out at the price set by 
the claims man if the fraud has been 
detected. It would be unwise for 
him to disclose the results of his un- 
dercover work or to intimate that it 
had been done, although every rule 
has an exception and sometimes be- 
cause of personalities or other exi- 
gencies it might be practical to do so. 
Many a fraudulent claimant has 
sought the counsel of ethical lawyers 
to cite one example why it might be 
proper to make a disclosure. 


Rules of Evidence 


Where the risk of loss is great it 
is generally practical to develop a 
record that will stand up in court 
and here, of course, the rules of evi- 
dence must be familiar to the in- 
vestigator and the claims man alike 
in order to accomplish the objective. 
Not every lawyer has had occasion 
to utilize undercover investigations 
in trial and it behooves the claims 
man to be sure that he is familiar 
with the procedure to be employed, 
to say nothing of the dangers to be 
guarded against. Many a good un- 
dercover investigation has resulted 
in a punitive verdict owing to a lack 


of delicacy in the means employed 
either in the investigation or in the 
manner in which the evidence was 
presented. Needless to say, it would 
be decidedly unwise to utilize evi- 
dence secured by undercover means 
that was not convincing. It would be 
dangerous to employ means that vio- 
late the sanctity of the home or the 
personal or political beliefs of jurors. 

The hard and fast rules are few. 
Each case involves special treatment 
on the basis of its own merits. The 
entire problem requires understand- 
ing, imagination and resourcefulness. 
The proper use of undercover can- 
not be attained without good claim 
handling through which the problem 
of recognition is solved and by the 
same token good claim handling can 
diminish our requirements for under- 
cover in those cases where its need 
is now borne out of claim depart- 
ment deficiencies, 


Reprinted from “Fireman’s Fund Calendar,’ 
published by the Fireman’s Fund Group. 


GENERAL LIABILITY 
REVISION 


THE PROPERTY DAMAGE basic 
limits for all sublines of general 
liability insurance are being in- 
creased countrywide from $1,000 to 
$5,000 per accident by both the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau. Also the rates for 
owners’, landlords’ and _ tenants’ 
storekeepers’ liability insurance are 
being revised downwards and hos- 
pital professional liability rates are 
being revised upwards. The changes 
generally became effective February 
23 for both bureaus. 


DWELLING POLICY 


THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT of 
Florida approved the comprehensive 
dwelling policy filing made by the 
Florida Inspection and Rating Bu- 
reau, National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the Inland Marine 
Insurance Bureau as recommended 
by the Interbureau Insurance Ad- 
visory Group, effective March 15, 
1955. With approval in Florida, the 
policy became available in thirty- 
four states and the District of 
Columbia. 
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Edited by R. M. MacArthur of Thompson, Hine 


Liability Policy—Obligation of In- 
surer to Defend Claim for Excluded 
Liability Where Insured Asserts 
Claim Is Groundless. 

Wilson v. Maryland Casualty Co. 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
1954) 105 A. 2d 304. 

The highest Pennsylvania Court 
split widely (4 to 3) in a case rais- 
ing again the question as to whether 
the injured party’s allegations in his 
suit against the insured determine 
the obligation of the insurer to fur- 
nish a defense. 

One Lees, a patron at the taproom 
of Wilson, the insured, sued the in- 
sured for damages for personal in- 
jury sustained alleging the insured 
personally assaulted him with a 
blackjack. Exemplary and punitive 
damages as well as compensatory 
damages were claimed. Maryland 
Casualty Company refused to defend 
this suit, and the insured settled with 
the injured party for $750. 

Wilson, the insured then sued the 
liability carrier and in his complaint 
alleged the injuries to Lees resulted 
from an altercation “among the pa- 
trons of (insured’s) restaurant and 
bar” and that Lees’ injuries were ac- 
cidentally sustained. However, the 
insured attached to his complaint 
against the insurer a copy of the 
complaint filed by Lees, the injured 
party, against the insured. 

The trial court and the interme- 
diate appellate court of Pennsylvania 
both held in favor of the insured. 
The majority of the Supreme Court 
reversed the lower courts and en- 
tered judgment in favor of the in- 
surance company. 

The Pennsylvania Court in decid- 
ing the insurer was not liable said: 
“Plaintiff (the insured) presents the 
curious argument that merely be- 
cause he asserted that Lees’ charge 
that he had committed assault and 
battery upon him was groundless, 


For April, 1955 


therefore the company was obliged 
to defend.” 

The Court pointed out that such a 
view would require the liability in- 
surer to defend any action if the in- 
sured merely asserted that the stated 
claim was false. 

The majority then concluded: 
“There is no authority whatever to 
support plaintiff's (the insured’s) 
position.” Nevertheless three of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court jus- 
tices dissented. 


Property Damage Liability Coverage 
—Exclusions—Whether Damage to 
Contents of Damaged Building Cov- 
ered—Effect of Use of Word "Con- 
tents" in One Exclusion and Not in 
Another. 


Kuhn's of Brownsville v. Bitumi- 
nous Casualty Co. (Tennessee Su- 
preme Court, 1954) 270 S. W. 2d 
358. 


The insured, in the course of ex- 
tensive remodelling of its retail 
store facilities, undertook some ex- 
cavation work under its buildings. 
This work resulted in the collapse 
of adjacent buildings and caused 
substantial damage to the contents 
thereof. 

The case arose when the insurer 
refused to accept liability for monies 
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paid out by the insured because of 
the destruction of the personal prop- 
erty being contents of the adjoining 
buildings. 

In exclusions (g) of the policy 
the reference was to “injury to or 
destruction of buildings or contents 
thereof.”” In exclusions (h), which 
excludea “‘collapse of or structural 
injury to any building or structure 
due to (a) to excavation,” there was 
no express reference to “contents” 
of such buildings. 

The trial court held that liability 
for damage to contents of adjoining 
buildings was not excluded. The 
Tennessee Supreme Court, in affirm- 
ing the decision in favor of the in- 
sured, held that in its opinion it was 
doubtful whether building contents 
were ever in mind when the perti- 
nent exclusion was prepared, and 
held that, at best, there was an am- 
biguity on the point such that the 
issue must be resolved in favor of 
the insured. 


Automobile Liability Insurance— 
False Statements in Application for 
Insurance—Decision that Policy Is 
not Cancelled if Insurer Merely Asks 
For Return of Policy for Cancellation 


ro 


General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corp. v. Browne and 
General Casualty Co. (United States 
Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, 
1954) 217 F. 2d 418. 

Browne held an automobile lia- 
bility policy in General Casualty Co. 
of America, which had been renewed 
only a short time when the insurer 
received information that insured 
was actively engaged in soliciting 
business for a number of personal 
injury attorneys, The insurer asked 
its local agent to obtain the return of 
srowne’s policy for 
within ten days. The 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


suaded Browne to bring in the pol- 
icy, and it was forwarded, October 
10, 1949 to the insurer for “‘flat 
cancellation.” The premium for this 
policy had not been paid. 

On the same date the agent mailed 
to the General Accident Company 
an application for automobile lia- 
bility insurance, with blanks filled in 
by someone other than Browne, con- 
taining the statement “no excep- 
tions” in the blank concerning pre- 
vious cancellations by an insurer. 
The policy now in suit was then 
issued, and a collision occurred in- 
volving Browne, resulting in claims 
and subsequent judgments against 
Browne aggregating $23,700. 

The United States Court of Ap- 
peals held that this statement in the 
application was “not false.” The 
decision on this point was rested on 
the narrow ground that the insured 
had surrendered the prior policy to 
the General Casualty Co. 

The Court in effect held that the 
actions of the insurer in bringing 
about the cancellation of the policy 
in the way adopted was not can- 
cellation by the insurer, and that the 
only way the insurer can be said to 
cancel a policy is “by mailing to the 
insured a written notice, stating 
when thereafter such cancellation 
should be effective.” 


RECORD CONSTRUCTION 


REPoRTS OF THE F. W. Dodge 
Corporation of totals of contract 
awards for future construction in 
the thirty-seven states east of the 
Rockies continued in February to 
set new high records. The total for 
the month was the highest for any 
February on record, and the Janu- 
ary-February total likewise was the 
highest ever for the two months. 
The February figure was $1,581,- 
143,000, up 29% over February 
1954 and 5% ahead of last January. 
The two-month total of $3,085,- 
593,000 was up 30% over 1954. 

“So far the picture looks strik- 
ingly similar to last year when the 
same two records were broken as a 
harbinger of what proved to be the 
biggest year of construction ever 
known,” commented Thomas S. 
Holden, Dodge vice-chairman. 
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REPORT ON STATE FARM/ Claim Service 











EVERY STATE FARM AGENT stands ready 
day or night to aid policyholders or other 
claimants. Each agent is pledged to treat 
every member as a personal client. State 
Farm members like this because they 
know that in times of emergency, no matter 
where, a friend is as close as a telephone. 


STATE FARM'S FILES are full of cases where the agent has rendered service beyond 
the call of duty. Member after member has written to State Farm in high praise 
of agents who have done everything humanly possible to allay fear and offer aid 
and comfort at the time of an accident. 


TO EXPEDITE HANDLING of claims, every State Farm agent per- 
forms these vital jobs: he helps in making out the claim report; he 
inspects damages; he aids in getting estimates and arranging for re- 
pairs. Car owners like this service because it assures them of compe- 
tent help, relieves them of troublesome details. 


ALL POLICYHOLDERS’ SETTLEMENT CHECKS are delivered by a 
State Farm agent. This gives the agent an opportunity to get to 
know the member and his family in his home. It helps him to be 
accepted as a personal friend and counselor. And this is mighty im- 
portant for an agent who sells life insurance and fire insurance, too. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH” 


HOW STATE FARM KEEPS ITS CLAIM SERVICE 
READILY AVAILABLE, FAST, FAIR, AND FRIENDLY. 


vestigations, approve all settlements. They work only for State 
Farm. Their constant aim: pay a dollar when a dollar is due. 

This unique agent-adjuster set-up works extremely well. 
Each State Farm member who receives claim service gets an 
“after the fact” postcard questionnaire in the mail. Month after 
month, 98 percent of respondents report service is highly 


As the pictures show, State Farm’s 7,500 agents play a big role 
in giving car owners fast, efficient claim service. Equally im- 


portant, they help keep this service on a friendly personal basis. 

Backing up each agent are experts from State Farm’s 1,000- 
man claims staff—the largest full-time salaried staff of adjust- 
ers in the auto insurance business. These experts handle all in- 


satisfactory. 

And we think this helps explain why more motorists insure 
their cars with State Farm Mutual than with any other insur- 
ance company in the world. 


This is another in a series of advertisements to acquaint you with 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, Home 
: Bloomington, Illinois. If you want to know more about State Farm's 


im service or the Company, simply write; “Director of P: 


ublic Relations. 
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U.S. BRANCH U.S. BRANCH 


Cash in Banks & Trust Companies 
* United States Government Bonds 
* Other Bonds 
* Stocks 

Mortage Loans on Real Estate 

Real Estate 


Premium Balances Receivable 
(Not over three months due) 


Interest and Real Estate Income 
Accrued 


Other Assets 
Total Admitted Assets 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses and 
Loss Expenses 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 
Capital 

Net Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders 


UNITED STATES a RIVER WESTCHESTER 


FIRE INS. CO. FIRE INS. CO. 


$ 8,882,644 
36,908,816 
16,422,150 
44,529,695 

3,859 
112,590 


3,394,990 


227,533 
2,555,861 
$113,038,138 


INS. CO. 


$ 4,053,093 
19,905,120 
8,080,358 
29,259,270 
5,900 

0 


1,883,629 


118,365 
688,412 
$63,994,147 


LIAB EL 


$ 37,863,757 


10,848,316 
2,328,536 
2,223,102 
3,000,000 

56,774,427 

59,774,427 

$113,038,138 


$19,399,320 


6,103,621 
1,424,700 
846,802 
2,000,000 
34,219,704 
36,219,704 
$63,994,147 


$ 3,950,563 
19,926,605 
9,112,363 
29,772,345 
10,804 

0 


1,697,854 


151,621 
2,086,614 
$66,708,769 


$21,142,469 


7,072,634 
1,583,000 
1,243,414 
2,000,000 
33,667,252 
35,667,252 
$66,708,769 


WESTERN 
ASSURANCE 


$ 904,441 
6,931,823 
1,278,895 
1,108,403 

0 
0 


388,533 


24,272 
169,467 
$10,805,834 


$ 3,716,050 


1,391,790 
377,500 
209,895 

500,000 

4,610,599 

5,110,599 

$10,805.834 


BRITISH 
AMERICA 


$ 533,367 
3,701,674 
716,220 
1,323,504 
0 
0 


202,104 


13,847 
80,847 
$6,571,563 


$2,038,636 


742,699 
199,000 
104,010 
+500,000 
2,987,218 
3,487,218 
$6,571,563 


SOUTHERN 
FIRE INS. CO. 


$ 819,177 
2,388,736 
799,324 
1,975,439 
0 
0 


241,504 


12,016 
89,158 
$6,325,354 


$2,521,253 


730,715 
177,240 
41,066 
750,000 
2,105,080 
2,855,080 
$6,325,354 

















Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with the basis adopted 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Securities in statements include amounts deposited with various states, 
as required by law, in the following amounts: United States Fire, 
$4,533,536; North River, $3,475,523; Westchester Fire, $3,438,237; Western 
Assurance, $1,188,935; British America, $1,140,268; Southern Fire, $512,658. 


On the basis of December 31, 1954 market quotations for all bonds and 
stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be in- 
creased by the following amounts: United States Fire, $399,634; North 
River, $50,022; Westchester Fire, $2,152; Western Assurance, $2,287; 
British America, $4,806; Southern Fire, $18,848. 
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Boiler Insurance 


OSSIBLY THE MAJOR problem 

in the field of boiler insurance 

is the lack of understanding of 
exposures and policy forms on the 
part of some of the people who are 
involved in the sale and purchase of 
this particular coverage. One of the 
greatest advantages of the power 
plant contract is its flexibility. Un- 
fortunately, that same flexibility is 
responsible frequently for its mis- 
application and the consequent mis- 
understandings between the insured 
and insuror. I plan to review how 
some of these misunderstandings 
may be avoided before they occur. 


No Standardization 


If we all agree that inherent ex- 
posures differ materially in prac- 
tically every operation and also that 
the philosophy of purchasing insur- 
ance differs just as greatly, we can 
surely appreciate that policies should 
not be written in identical fashion 
and that standardization must be 
avoided. 

The basic clauses in the insuring 
agreement are rather brief but still 
cause difficulty. The first clause 
agrees to pay for loss to the in- 
sured’s property caused by a spe- 
cifically defined accident. Excluded, 
however, are those losses caused by 
fire and damage caused by ensuing 
fire. Infrequently, but still occur- 
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WALTER R. WHITE, JR. 
Second Vice President 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 


ring, is the question of allocation of 
loss between fire and boiler carriers. 
In the interest of public relations, 
such claims should of course be paid 
with the interested insuring com- 
panies arriving at an agreement be- 
tween themselves. 

The second clause reimburses for 
temporary repairs and for expedit- 
ing repairs. The major expense usu- 
ally involves overtime labor and air 
express of parts. Unfortunately, the 
standard policy pays a maximum of 
only $1,000 for such loss. Buyers 
for large corporations can certainly 
appreciate the deficiency of that 
amount under present day condi- 
tions. In a recent industrial plant 
loss involving a comparatively small 
unit, the overtime wage guarantee 
to secure a contractor totaled in ex- 
cess of $20,000. If an ordinary ac- 
cident knocked out a large and 
efficient boiler in a utility plant, this 
loss could very easily be trebled. 
This deficiency can be corrected by 
amending the policy to provide a 
more adequate limit or by adding 
use and occupancy coverage. Not 
always does this latter alternative 
provide complete protection, espe- 
cially if such coverage is purchased 
on a deferred midnight basis or if 


Today 


the extra expense does not actually 
reduce a business interruption loss. 

The third clause involves the in- 
sured’s liability for third party loss. 
It covers also his liability for the 
such property of 
others. If the insured carries prop- 
erty damage in conjunction with his 
general liability coverage there is a 
probable duplication of insurance. 
This cover is not optional under the 
boiler policy and losses would then 
be paid as contributing insurance. 


loss of use of 


On An Excess Basis 


The fourth clause pays for bodily 
injury losses to the public but only 
on an excess basis after other lia- 
bility insurance which may be in 
effect is exhausted, This coverage 
is optional and may be excluded if 
ample limits are carried under other 
liability policies. On a multiple loca- 
tion risk this exclusion can save a 
substantial amount of premium. 
Numerous large risks are presently 
carrying liability insurance on a $10,- 
000 or $25,000 excess basis. These 
risks have retained coverage under 
their boiler policy as such coverage 
becomes primary up to the excess 
amount. 

The policy agreement also pro- 
vides the usual clause relative to 
defense of suits against the insured 


(Continued on the next page) 
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THE 
& CRUM & FORSTER & 
GROUP 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 


ee, a 


1954 


Cash in Banks & Trust Companies 
* United States Government Bonds 
* Other Bonds 
* Stocks 

Mortage Loans on Real Estate 

Real Estate 


Premium Balances Receivable 
(Not over three months due) 


Interest and Real Estate Income 
Accrued 


Other Assets 
Total Admitted Assets 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses and 
Loss Expenses 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 
Capital 

Net Surplus 

Surplus to Policyholders 


UNITED STATES NORTH RIVER 


FIRE INS. CO. 


$ 8,882,644 
36,908,816 
16,422,150 
44,529,695 

3,859 
112,590 


3,394,990 


227,533 
2,555,861 
$113,038,138 


INS. CO 
$ 4,053,093 
19,905,120 
8,080,358 
29,259,270 
5,900 
0 


1,883,629 


118,365 
688,412 
$63,994,147 


LIAR ae 


$ 37,863,757 


10,848,316 
2,328,536 
2,223,102 
3,000,000 

$6,774,427 

59,774,427 

$113,038,138 


$19,399,320 


6,103,621 
1,424,700 
846 802 
2,000,000 
34,219,704 
36,219,704 
$63,994,147 


WESTCHESTER 
FIRE INS. CO. 


$ 3,950,563 
19,926,605 
9,112,363 
29,772,345 
10,804 

0 


1,697,854 


151,621 
2,086,614 
$66.708,769 


Tis 


$21,142,469 


7,072,634 
1,583,000 
1,243,414 
2,000,000 
33,667,252 
35,667,252 
$66.708,769 


U.S. BRANCH 


WESTERN 
ASSURANCE 


$ 904,441 
6,931,823 
1,278,895 
1,108,403 

0 
0 


388,533 


24,272 
169,467 
$10,805,834 


$ 3,716,050 


1,391,790 
377,500 
209,895 

£500,000 

4,610,599 

5,110,599 

$10,805,834 


U. S. BRANCH 

REE, 
$ 533,367 
3,701,674 
716,220 
1,323,504 

0 

0 


202,104 


13,847 
80,847 
$6,571,563 


$2,038,636 


742,699 
199,000 
104,010 
$500,000 
2,987,218 
3,487,218 
$6,571,563 


FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 819,177 
2,388,736 
799,324 
1,975,439 
0 
0 


241,504 


12,016 
89,158 
$6,325,354 


$2,521,253 


730,715 
177,240 
41,066 
750,000 
2,105,080 
2,855,080 
$6,325,354 

















* Bonds and Stock 
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cks are valued in accordance with the basis adopted 


On the basis of December 31, 1954 market quotations for all bonds and 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be in- 
creased by the following amounts: United States Fire, $399,634; North 
River, $50,022; Westchester Fire, $2,152; Western Assurance, $2,287; 
British America, $4,806; Southern Fire, $18,848. 
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Securities in statements include amounts deposited with various states, 
as required by law, in the following amounts: United States Fire, 
$4,533,536; North River, $3,475,523; Westchester Fire, $3,438,237; Western 


Assurance, $1,188,935; British America, $1,140,268; Southern Fire, $512,658. t Statutory Deposit. 
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Boiler 


OSSIBLY THE MAJOR problem 

in the field of boiler insurance 

is the lack of understanding of 
exposures and policy forms on the 
part of some of the people who are 
involved in the sale and purchase of 
this particular coverage. One of the 
greatest advantages of the power 
plant contract is its flexibility. Un- 
fortunately, that same flexibility is 
responsible frequently for its mis- 
application and the consequent mis- 
understandings between the insured 
and insuror. I plan to review how 
some of these misunderstandings 
may be avoided before they occur. 


No Standardization 


If we all agree that inherent ex- 
posures differ materially in prac- 
tically every operation and also that 
the philosophy of purchasing insur- 
ance differs just as greatly, we can 
surely appreciate that policies should 
not be written in identical fashion 
and that standardization must be 
avoided. 

The basic clauses in the insuring 
agreement are rather brief but still 
cause difficulty. The first clause 
agrees to pay for loss to the in- 
sured’s property caused by a spe- 
cifically defined accident. Excluded, 
however, are those losses caused by 
fire and damage caused by ensuing 
fire. Infrequently, but still occur- 
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ring, is the question of allocation of 
loss between fire and boiler carriers. 
In the interest of public relations, 
such claims should of course be paid 
with the interested insuring com- 
panies arriving at an agreement be- 
tween themselves. 

The second clause reimburses for 
temporary repairs and for expedit- 
ing repairs. The major expense usu- 
ally involves overtime labor and air 
express of parts. Unfortunately, the 
standard policy pays a maximum of 
only $1,000 for such loss. Buyers 
for large corporations can certainly 
appreciate the deficiency of that 
amount under present day condi- 
tions. In a recent industrial plant 
loss involving a comparatively small 
unit, the overtime wage guarantee 
to secure a contractor totaled in ex- 
cess of $20,000. If an ordinary ac- 
cident knocked out a large and 
efficient boiler in a utility plant, this 
loss could very easily be trebled. 
This deficiency can be corrected by 
amending the policy to provide a 
more adequate limit or by adding 
use and occupancy coverage. Not 
always does this latter alternative 
provide complete protection, espe- 
cially if such coverage is purchased 
on a deferred midnight basis or if 


Today 


the extra expense does not actually 
reduce a business interruption loss. 

The third clause involves the in- 
sured’s liability for third party loss. 
It covers also his liability for the 
loss of use of such property of 
others. If the insured carries prop- 
erty damage in conjunction with his 
general liability coverage there is a 
probable duplication of insurance. 
This cover is not optional under the 
boiler policy and losses would then 
be paid as contributing insurance. 


On An Excess Basis 


The fourth clause pays for bodily 
injury losses to the public but only 
on an excess basis after other lia- 
bility insurance which may be in 
effect.is exhausted, 
is optional and may be excluded if 
ample limits are carried under other 
liability policies. On a multiple loca- 
tion risk this exclusion can save a 
substantial amount premium. 
Numerous large risks are presently 
carrying liability insurance on a $10,- 
000 or $25,000 excess basis. These 
risks have retained coverage under 
their boiler policy as such coverage 
becomes primary up to the excess 
amount. 

The policy agreement also pro- 
vides the usual clause relative to 
defense of suits against the insured 


This coverage 


of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Boiler Insurance—Continued 


and also provides, on an optional 
basis, automatic coverage. The 
automatic provision is limited to 
ninety days on newly acquired ob- 
jects of the type insured or for 
newly acquired locations. The ninety 
day restriction on newly acquired 
objects of the type insured is 
waived if there is blanket insurance. 
The restriction on newly acquired 
locations stands and is frequently 
questioned. I think it is understand- 
able when one realizes that insur- 
ance inspectors operate under state 
regulation. Inspections must be 
made on schedule in accordance with 


state law. If the buyer neglects to 
notify his company of new property 
acquisitions, and the company does 
not provide necessary inspections at 
the proper time, all will be in trouble. 


Valuation and Depreciation 


There are only two policy condi- 
tions that create difficulty. The most 
important seems to involve valuation 
and depreciation. The policy agrees 
to pay the actual cash value of the 
object at the time of the accident or 
the actual cash value of repairs or 
replacement, whichever may be less. 
The actual cash value in all cases is 
ascertained by proper deductions for 

















A Salute To The Agent... 


© He is always available to furnish courteous assistance; 





© He is ever eager to provide prompt claim service; 

© He is progressive, keeping informed of current insurance trends; 
© He is friendly and trustworthy, serving his policyholders well; 
© He is a substantial citizen in his community; 

© He is your Stock-Company AGENT, the very essence of service. 


We Salute Him...We Believe In Him. 
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depreciation. Not always is there a 
complete agreement between insured 
and insuror on the amount of de- 
preciation as it is a practical im- 
possibility to establish a definite 
yardstick for every type of equip- 
ment because of the difference in 
operation and maintenance. To 
avoid such difficulty, it is suggested 
that the purchase of repair and re- 
placement coverage be considered. 
This coverage eliminates the depre- 
ciation problem and the cost, in 
boiler insurance, should not exceed 
20% of the direct damage premium. 

The second condition, which 
sometimes causes difficulty, applies 
to the immediate suspension of an 
object by an inspector in the field 
as a result of detecting a dangerous 
condition. It may appear to the in- 
sured that the inspector is trying 
only to avoid payment of a probable 
loss when he hands out such a no- 
tice. Actually, he is merely carrying 
out the requirements of his state 
deputy commission, if boilers and 
pressure vessels are the objects in- 
volved. Certainly it is to the owner’s 
best interest when such conditions 
are discovered to immediately shut 
down rather than to take the chance 
of a catastrophe occurring. 

To this basic policy agreement 
and conditions are attached sched- 
ules which specify objects insured 
and describe the accidents covered. 
Also attached are endorsements de- 
signed to reimburse for indirect 
losses resulting from accidents. 


Few Complications 


The boiler schedule offers few 
complications. It is the buyer’s op- 
tion as to whether he covers all ex- 
posures inherent in the operation of 
a boiler, which include burning, 
bulging or bagging of the unit 
caused by dry firing or whether he 
is interested only ina catastrophe 
loss caused by explosion. Broad 
form is all-inclusive whereas limited 
is designed to cover against a rup- 
ture or explosion caused by pressure 
of contents. Gas explosions orig- 
inating in the fire box, combustion 
chamber or breaching of the boiler 
may optionally be included under 
the boiler policy. This option is due 
to the fact that the same coverage 
is automatically included in the ex- 
plosion clause contained in the ex- 
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tended coverage endorsement at- 
tachable to fire policies. 


When we consider pressure ves- 
sels, we approach a myriad of types 
of equipment. Many buyers make 
the error of covering specific types 
on blanket forms such as all air 
tanks, hot water tanks and steam 
jacketed kettles. I would suggest 
plugging all possible loopholes of 
catastrophic possibility by covering 
all objects excluded by the restric- 
tions of the explosion clause of the 
fire extended coverage and probably 
also to cover all vessels subject to 
inspection requirements of the state 
and municipalities in which the com- 
pany operates. By so wording the 
contract the purchaser will avoid not 
only loopholes but probable duplica- 
tions. There is an important restric- 
tion on the pressure vessel schedule 
that frequently is overlooked, I re- 
fer to the contents limit of $1,000 
for each vessel. In many types of 
plants, such as chemical and pharma- 
ceutical, the contents value may far 
exceed that limit. To the surprise 
of many buyers, analyses has re- 
vealed numerous vessels where con- 
tents exceeded $25,000 and: I, per- 
sonally, have known of vessels whose 
contents value exceeded $500,000. 
One can well imagine the consterna- 
tion of the buyer who neglected the 
necessary additional coverage when 
such conditions existed. As industry 
expands, this condition will be 


found to an increasingly greater 
extent. 


Refrigerating systems also pose 
somewhat of a problem as many 
buyers do not appreciate that the 
system itself includes only the pip- 
ing and vessels containing refrig- 
erant from the discharge end of the 
compressor back to the suction end. 
They feel that refrigerating systems 
should also include the compressors 
and the driving motor or engine. 
These units must be insured sepa- 
rately and are insurable for break- 
down as well as explosion. Here 
again, there is a limitation of $1,000 
in this schedule to pay fer contami- 
nation of product in storage or 
process due to physical contact with 
the escaped refrigerant. Losses far 
in excess of this amount have oc- 
curred, especially in the food proc- 
essing field. Where such exposures 
exist, this limitation should be 
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REINSURANCE 


ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


amended to provide coverage for the 
maximum probable loss. 

The $1,000 restriction on expedit- 
ing, pressure vessel contents and 
contamination by refrigerant affects 
only the larger risk. Actually in- 
creased premiums are paid only by 
the insured who has an abnormal 
exposure. 

In so far as machinery is con- 
cerned, certainly recent events have 
proven the necessity of insuring at 
least those units subject to explosion 
from either pressure or centrifugal 
force. Defects in construction, op- 
eration, or maintenance can cause 
losses that are unbelievable. A tur- 
bine loss at Commonwealth Edison 
Company in Chicago cost several 
million dollars. Again, it is sug- 
gested that the insured review his 
fire policy explosion restrictions and 


he will probably find that steam en- 
gines, steam turbines, and flywheels 
—all explosive in nature—are defi- 
nitely excluded. Consistent insur- 
ance buying should dictate their cov- 
erage under a power plant policy. 
The main source of irritation in- 
volved in handling machinery insur- 
ance is the requirement that break- 
age must be in two or more separate 
parts. I agree that a crack in the 
steam chest or cylinder head of an 
engine will render the machine in- 
operative. Usually, though, such 
cracks are progressive and not sud- 
den and accidental and, therefore, 
are not usually covered under the 
definition of accident. 

Frequently the direct damage 
claim is far exceeded by the cost 
of the resultant business interrup- 


(Continued on page !08) 
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Yinanctal Hlatement 


DECEMBER 31,1954 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices $ 3,912,131.64 
U. S. Government Securities ...... 31,372,555.93 
Canadian Government Securities ..  1,520,522.27 
State and Municipal Securities .... 18,815,558.22 
POREOG THOME osx cvs dds aendbas 1,975,000.00 
Common Stocks, except 
ee eee ee S 5,049,382.00 
(Valuations on basis prescribed by 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners) 
Stocks of Subsidiaries ............ 21,444,517.90 
Real Estate 
Agents’ Balances (less than 90 
days old) 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous 
355,317.26 
$91,434,047.48 


6,732,413.66 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 


. $26,377,347.22 


Reserve for Losses and Loss 


27,817,720.10 
2,824,906.35 


Adjustment Expenses 
Reserve for Taxes 
Reserve for Expenses and Other 
Liabilities 
Total Liabilities 
Capital Stock ...$ 3,000,000.00 
Surplus 29,818,749.69 
Surplus as regards Policyholders .. . 32,818,749.69 


$91,434,047.48 


1,595,324.12 
$58,615,297.79 


Securities carried at $3,878,206.75 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


(WHOLLY OWNED BY AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY) 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices ......... $ 1,048,866.02 
U. S. Government Securities ....... 6,816,649.35 
State and Municipal Securities .... 5,036,747.45 
Peterhead SAGES «isc icdvcasdke dds 976,000.00 
Ce ONE OS kos ov 5a es codecs 4,778,398.00 
(Valuations on basis prescribed by 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners) 
Real Estate 
Agents’ Balances (Less than 90 
days old) 
Accrued Interest and 


Miscellaneous Assets ........... 137,178.31 
Total Admitted Assets $19,720,912.88 


281,836.11 
645,237.64 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ..$ 860,295.50 
Reserve for Losses and Loss 
Adjustment Expenses 
OREOS CUFT MROS 6c kaso dessa nes 
Reserve for Policyholders’ 
Dividends Declared 
Reserve for Expenses and Other 
Liabilities 
Total Liabilities 
Capital Stock ...$ 1,000,000.00 
Surplus 10,015.561.56 


Surplus as regards Policyholders . . 


6,297,778.09 
714,662.18 


127,713.07 


$ 8,705,351.32 


11,015,561.56 
$19.720,912.88 


Securities carried at $3,965,592.44 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(WHOLLY OWNED BY AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY) 


ASSETS 
$ 989,511.30 
10,488,509.98 
Canadian Government Securities . 110,273.10 
State and Municipal Securities .... 6,050,321.92 
PSION SURES (cc ackadsanewenacs 2,078,000.00 
Common Stocks 2,531,061.00 
(Valuations on basis prescribed by 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners) 
Agents’ Balances (Less than 90 
days old) 
Accrued Interest and 
Miscellaneous Assets 


3,104,391.04 


Total Admitted Assets ........ $25,732,631.27 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums .. .$12,389,670.73 


Reserve for Losses and Loss 
Adjustment Expenses 


1,167,556.00 
Reserve for Taxes 989,611.40 
Reserve for Expenses and Other 
Liabilities 
Total Liabilities 
Capital Stock ....$1,200,000.00 
9,228,956.34 


Surplus as regards Policyholders .. 


Surplus 
10,428,956.34 
$25,732,631.27 


Securities carried at $609,595.61 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 
AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES «+ SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


N ADDITION TO the various insur- 
nr bills proposed in the state 
legislatures in session this year there 
have been proposals for a number 
of investigations of different facets 
of the insurance business. These in- 
clude an investigation into the ad- 
ministrations of the South Carolina 
Insurance Department, a study of 
the writing of hospital insurance in 
South Carolina and a review in 
North Carolina of the settlement of 
losses arising out of last year’s hur- 
ricanes. In Massachusetts a senate 
bill calling for an investigation of 
automobile rates in that state was 
defeated. The legislators were in- 
terested this year in the operations 
in their states of alien insurers 
owned, controlled or operated by a 
foreign government. Bills to exclude 
such operations were introduced in 
North Carolina and North Dakota 
and, at this writing, had passed both 
houses of the latter state. 

There was the expected spate of 
bills dealing with accident and health 
lines. Bills to regulate these cov- 
erages were introduced in Iowa, 
Michigan and Ohio. Unauthorized 
service of process laws have been 
proposed in Indiana and Ohio and a 
California measure would set up fair 
trade practices advertising stand- 
ards. 


Automobile Insurance 


Compulsory automobile liability 
insurance measures have made their 
appearance in California, Indiana, 
New York, Pennsylvania and the 
State of Washington while the Mas- 
sachusetts House killed a bill which 
would have doubled the insurance 
required under that state’s compul- 
sory insurance law. Automobile un- 
satisfied judgment funds were called 
for in Michigan, New York and 
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Vermont. The perennial flat rate 
automobile premium p.an was de- 
feated in Massachusetts again this 
year. The limits required under the 
financial responsibility laws of Cali- 
fornia and Indiana would be in- 
creased upon passage of bills intro- 
duced in these states. In California 
an auto impoundment act was pro- 
posed and also an act which would 
substitute the doctrine of compara- 
tive negligence for the present sys- 
tem. In New York the compulsory 
automobile inspection law passed 
last year and not yet even in opera- 
tion came under attack. A Penn- 
sylvania measure would authorize 
the type of combination automobile 
and accident contract which has re- 
cently been introduced in a number 
of states. 

Workmen’s compensation benefits 
would be increased by the passage 
of legislation introduced in Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, North Carolina, New 
Jersey, Tennessee, Texas, Wiscon- 
sin and Alaska. Pennsylvania and 
Michigan had bills which would set 
up monopolistic state workmen’s 
compensation funds while bills deal- 
ing with compensation for the loss 
of hearing due to employment were 
under consideration in New York 
and Wisconsin. 


W. W. GREENE, Ine. 
REINSURANCE 
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considered a 
bills which, if 
would practically rewrite the 
insurance code of the state. An anti- 
coercion bill has been signed by the 
Governor of Indiana and the legisla- 
ture of that state adjourned after 
defeating a proposal to abolish the 
office of insurance commissioner and 


Maryland = solons 


large number of 


passed, 


substitute an insurance commission. 
The Texas bills to increase the finan- 
cial requirements for insurance com- 
panies came under attack by the 
smaller carriers in the state. A 
Texas representative proposed a 
state corporation which would guar- 
antee policyholders and creditors 
against loss because of the failure of 
an insurance company. Each carrier 
would be required to purchase stock 
in the guaranty company and con- 
tribute to its operating expenses. 
The Tennessee legislature raised the 
salary of that state’s insurance com- 
missioner from $7,800 to $10,000. 


A special committee of the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of 
New York has recommended legisla- 
tive action to provide “a modest 
measure” of regulation of welfare 
fund operations in New York State. 
The Association has pledged sup- 
port of legislation to: (1) Require 
that jointly administered collectively 
bargained employee welfare or pen- 
sion trust funds file with the State 
Insurance Department annual re- 
ports disclosing certain detailed and 
pertinent data on fund operations, 
and that the information in appro- 
priate form be transmitted to all 
contributing employers, interested 
unions and covered employees and 
(2) Authorize the insurance depart- 
ment to formulate a “code of fair 
practice” covering the payment of 
brokerage commissions and service 
fees. 
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Low Net Cost is only part of the story 


@ CAR OWNERS want 
dependable protection 
backed by efficient & 
agency service. Give 
them both—plus mutual 
savings—and you have 
the auto coverage 
that’s right <i 
responsible clients. 











Write for details of the 
Grain Dealers’ AGENCY 
PLAN. It will interest 
agents who want to 
augment their facilities 
with those of a leading 
agency mutual company. 


(juin Cealou/lfitid, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FIRE & ALLIED LINES +» AUTOMOBILE + INLAND MARINE 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS—309 W. JACKSON BLVD. + WAbash 2-7515 
ANDREW J. HELMICK, Pres.— 


DALLAS, TEXAS—2020 LIVE OAK ST. « RAndolph 8339 


FEDERAL HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


DoNALD KNOWLTON, president of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and New 
Hampshire State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, has expressed serious doubt 
that Federal legislation will assure 
President Eisenhower’s goal of 
guarding the health of the nation. 
In an exclusive interview in Agent 
News, published by Pennsylvania 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Company, Commissioner Knowlton 
warned that, “even if the new Fed- 
eral legislation is drawn up in such 
a way as to protect state regulation 
and the existing system of voluntary 
health insurance, there are still grave 
misgivings as to whether it will ac- 
complish the objectives stated by the 
President.” 


The Indiana Association of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters, and 
the Indiana Life Underwriters As- 
sociation have passed a concurrent 
resolution opposing the “Health Re- 
insurance” bills being sponsored in 
both houses of Congress by the Ad- 
ministration. The resolution calls 
the reinsurance scheme unneeded 
and unworkable and charges it con- 
tains, inherently, the threat of Fed- 
eral control of the insurance busi- 
ness. Further, according to the 
resolution, the bills also contain the 
threat of socialized medicine. 


NEW DIRECTION FOR A. & H. 


“MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE insur- 
ance contains the seed of an idea that 
may give new direction to health 
care insurance,” according to John 
P. Hanna, managing director of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference. The idea, he says, is 
budgeting. In an article in American 
Economic Security, a bi-monthly re- 
view published by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, he 
points to the activities of several 
companies who integrate basic and 
major medical coverage with the ac- 
cent on a low budgetable deductible. 
This he says may be the most sig- 
nificant development since the intro- 
duction of major medical itself. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 














LOYALTY GROUPS 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 

Cot nn §6OSREERITE 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 965,857.92 
*Bonds and Stocks. 147 618,784.78 
Interest due and occrved__ 171,504.67 
Agents and Departmental 
‘Datences 3,799,979.91 
Real Estate 3,213,500.00 
Equity in Marine and Forei 
“\ncerenee Poste "  9022,440.11 
All other Assets «455,742.29 


Total admitted assets_$172,752,301.40 





All other Liabilities _.__. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses__—_$ 18,869,733.29 
Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Funds held under Reinsurance 


1,641 ,500.00 
54,939 ,364.59 
2,459 097.50 


7 836,740.08 
1,104,179.18 
10,000,000.00 
75,901 686.76 
$172,752,301.40 


Treaties 


Capital 
Net Surplus 
Totel 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $85,901,686.76 
Securities corried at $3,290,509.33 in the above statement ore deposited as required by law 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
———————— | 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
*Bonds ond Stocks _...___ 
Interest due and occrued__ 


Agents and Departmental 
Bolances 


598,124.35 
1,841.96 
13,083,787.60 
34,661.45 


935,891.86 
oR 160,000.00 
I ee 400,669.59 


Total admitted assets__$15,214,976.81 


Real Estate 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses ______$ 1,971,464.67 
171,500.00 
6,113,108.65 
284,672.50 
26,299.08 
1,000,000.00 
$647,931.91 
$15,214,976.81 


Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
A‘l other Liobilities__ 
Capital 
Net Surplus 
Total 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,647,931.91 
Securities carried at $795,921,11 in the above statement are deposited as required by low 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
————————— 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


704,674.28 
349,567.43 
36,221 447.38 
66,711.94 


*Bonds and Stocks... .._._ 
Interest dve and occrved___ 
Agents and Departmental 
Balances ——___ 2,824,359.57 
All other Assets. 206,228.78 


Total admitted Assets__$40,372,989.38 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses $ 5,351,118.39 
465,500.00 
15,579,819.80 
803,582.50 
51,729.61 
3,000,000.00 
15,121,239.08 
$40,372,989.38 


Reserve for Loss Expenses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
All other Liabilities__._.£. — 
CE 
Net Surplus 
Tetal __ 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $18,121,239.08 
Securities carried at $2,754,310.37 in the above statement are deposited os required by low. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
a 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
*Bonds and Stocks 


Interest due and accrued — 


2,158,645.87 
53,792.36 
43,576,089.40 
121,764.91 


Agents and Departmental 


Bolonces 3594, 144.55 


Equity in Marine ond Foreign 
| Pools 141,845.57 


All other Assets 243,951.19 
Total admitted Assets__$49,890,233.85 





LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses $ 18,433,961.00 
1,779,775.00 
13,366,920.06 
1,513,059.00 


Reserve for Loss Expenses 
Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 


Funds held under Reinsurance 
WOE | nuntmndntnnens 189,825.78 


All other Liabilities - 280,587.95 
Cepitei . ...... .—s-«-2,900,000.00 
Net Surplus 12,326,105.06 
eo —__-$49,890,233.85 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $14,326,105.06 
Securities carried at $4,440,750.05 in the above stotement are deposited as required by law. 


Western Department 


120 So. ki Salle St., Chicago 3, Ilinois 


Southwestern Deportment 


912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 








*Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash ae 
“Bonds and Stocks 
Interest due and occrved___ 


Agents and Departmental 
Balances ____ denutaitmcs 


701 306.98 
12,961 657.05 
31,762.10 


1,584,124.81 
ietpiiniktiats 70,500.00 

siiiimeniiaii 269,713.05 
Total admitted Assets___$15,419,063.99 


Real Estate 


All other Assets 


LIABILITIES 
— 
Reserve for Loss Expenses_ 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 


1,971 464.67 
171,500.00 
5,739,933.61 
293,472.50 
22,734.98 
1,000,000.00 
6419,938.23 
$15,619,063.99 


Reserve for Losses 


All other Liobilities__.__ 
Capital 
Net Surpivs ____ 
Tete! 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,419,958.23 
Securities carried at $1,822,477.09 in the above statement are deposited os required by low. 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash 
Bonds and Stocks 
Interest Due and Accrved__._ 2,904.58 
Agents and Department Balances 15,526.81 
All other Assets 13,400.00 

Tetal admitted Assets___$466,207.08 


$ 34,471.83 
—_.. 399,903.86 





LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses_$ 3,863.32 
Copteld _.___.._.__._ 108,000.08 
Net Surpivs = «962,343.76 


Tetel ______m___ $466,207.08 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $462,343.76 
Securities corried at $55,801.87 in the above statement ore deposited os required by law. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
$ 2,038,580.99 
450,709.87 
50,889,280.64 
119,254.06 


Cosh __ 

Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 

*Bonds and Stocks 

Interest due and accrued —_ 

Agents and Deportmental 
Dalences ~iGeniigtiniiinns reaenuee 
147,212.23 

All other Assets 141,118.75 
Total admitted Assets__$57 487,834.05 





Equity in Marine and Foreign 
' Pools 


LIABILITIES 

—_—$ 22,082,945.00 
2,100,947.00 

15,495,847.68 
1,534,026.45 


Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Loss Expenses —. 
Reserve for Unearned Premivens 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 


Funds held under Reinsurance 
Woetles nse 


All other Liabilities —_. 157,651.96 
Cepite! _ .........—s-:« 2,8 00,000.00 
Net Surplvs _. ._._- 13, 500,276.92 
Tete! ST ABT 94.05 


616,139.04 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $15,500,276.92 
Securities carried at $1,692,140.80 In the above statement are deposited os required by low 


HOME OFFICE 


10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Foreign Department 


102 Maiden Lone, New York 5, New York 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Canadian Departments 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, 8. C 











KEEP Your EYES ON THE ROAD — 
NoT THE ROAD MAP — 














Let’s look at the causes of automobile accidents from a new angle. What 
was the driver doing just before the crash? The answer may surprise you. In 
a large proportion of cases he was simply careless or inattentive. He was 
looking at a road map, twiddling with the radio, eating a sandwich, 
putting something on the back seat, observing the scenery. Look where 


you are going. You'll be more sure to get there. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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This advertisement also appears —in color —in TIME, NEWSWEEK, TOWN 
JOURNAL, NATION’S BUSINESS Clinton L. Allen, President 





Now—Personalized 
Accident Insurance 


Your local agent or broker can easily 
write an Aetna Accident Policy to 
meet your individual requirements. 
For example, the Guaranteed Income 
Policy not only helps pay doctor and 
hospital bills but also provides an 
income while you are disabled. The 
Simplex Policy is especially designed 
for the housewife, to protect against 
large expense if she has an accident. 
If desired, your children can be in- 
cluded. Ask your local agent or 
broker about these modern policies. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


A CEMETERY was recently the scene 
of a forceful demonstration of the 
advantages of multiple lines. Melvin 
Friedman of N. Friedman & Sons 
of New York City was soliciting a 
cemetery owner for boiler and ma- 
chinery coverage when into the con- 
versation came the subject of the 
cemetery’s records. These records, 
required by law, include cremation, 
interment, plot and grave records, 
an index of the interred, and an in- 
dex of lot owners. The owner esti- 
mated the cost of replacing each 
record card would be five dollars. 
Result: Three year premiums for 
valuable papers and accounts receiv- 
able coverages on three cemeteries 


$8,300. 
ee 6 


“How DOES YOUR JOB STACK UP?” 
asked an article in a recent issue of 
“This Week” magazine, then gave 
reports on the comparative prestige 
of various occupations. Insurance 
men were pleased to read: “Re- 
searchers at the University of Min- 
nesota found the biggest gain in 
occupational prestige has been made 
by the insurance agent.” 


ALTHOUGH VICE PRESIDENT L. A. 
Golz has been manager of the cas- 
ualty department of The Rockwood 
Company of Chicago since 1946, he 
is almost as well known for his 
personal life production. “Train 
yourself to analyze the overall needs 
of your prospect,” he says. “I look 
on life insurance as another form of 
business interruption. It belongs in 
a well-balanced insurance program. 

“When I complete a survey for a 
prospect, I may not even look at his 
present policies. After all, I can’t 
create new business merely by copy- 
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ing what someone else has done. I 
make a sincere effort to instill in my 
prospect’s mind a feeling of con- 
fidence that I am above average in 
my personal knowledge, that my 
agency is above average in facilities, 
and that I have a top drawer com- 
pany, backing me up. All this, and 
accurate rates too. What competi- 
tion ?” 




















SET ASIDE ONE DAY of the week to 
“worry,” and be done with it. In the 
case of Ernest Buttery, Newark’s 
perennial campaigner, he likes to 
worry—some call it “planning’— 
on Mondays. On that day, you'll 
find him establishing his weekly and 
daily quotas, determining who are 
his prospects, and getting all the 
other “fuss’n’ feathers” out of his 
system. Then, with a clear mind, he 
goes to work on Tuesday, keeping 
at it until Sunday. 
ees 


“To PAY ON BEHALF of the insured 
all sums which the insured shall be- 
come legally obligated to pay as 
damages because of injury to or 
destruction of property, including the 
loss of use thereof caused by acci- 


dent and arising out of the hazards 
hereinafter defined.” 

“This is the definition of property 
damage as it appears in an insurance 
policy. How many times have you 
reviewed it recently before a pros- 
pect or an assured and asked if he 
desired this coverage ?”—George R. 
W est, Peoria. 


A NEW ENGLAND COAL merchant 
couldn’t believe his eyes. His coal 
pile was vanishing while he was 
standing right beside it. Incoming 
truck drivers weighed their empty 
trucks on accurate scales, loaded the 
coal, and weighed out. A check on 
incoming shipments proved that the 
insured was receiving correct ton- 
nage. Still, those tons didn’t last as 
long as sales records would justify. 
Meanwhile a large damp spot was 
forming mysteriously in a remote 
section of the yard. 

A round-the-clock inspection of 
all trucks was ordered. The mystery 
of the decreasing coal pile and the 
increasing wet spot was eventually 
solved. One of the incoming drivers 
carried water in the body of his sup- 
posedly empty truck. He surrepti- 
tiously drained the water in a re- 
mote section of the yard, then loaded 
his truck with an additional amount 
of free coal to replace the water. 
Thus, over a six months’ period he 
had pyramided a private $6,000 coal 
pile of his very own. (His employer 
owned a fidelity bond.) 

A variation of the diminishing 
coal pile occurred to another fidelity 
insured in upper New York State. 
There, a truck driver was spotted 
making an ice-for-coal switch. Un- 
fortunately, for him, the ice didn't 
melt fast enough one cold night. 
Sooo, there he was. 
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Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
CONDENSED STATEMENTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1954 
eomure, 


1842 ae —< < 1955 1955 
%e - = 
Rance come” 





Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company Centennial scone Company 


From report made to the New York State Insurance Department From report made to the New Y ork State Insurance Department 
ADMITTED ASSETS ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and in Offices . . . . . ~. . $ 4,725,372 | Cash im Banks and in Offices . . . . . . «. $ 2,827,468 
Securities: Securities: 
United States Government . . $20,944,168 : 
SL 4269.755 United States Government . . $ 9,800,526 
Preferred Stocks . . . . . . 4,230,296 OMB ks a 1,867,301 
Common Stocks . . . . . . 11,736,728 41,180,947 Preferred Stocks 161,000 
Stock of Centennial Insurance — Other 


eis a Ed Rees tas 10,000 11,838,827 
(owned 100%) . . gt erates —_——_ 


Real Estate (Home Office Build: ng) . > : 2 Premiums Receivable not over Three Months Due 1,321,459 
Premiums Receivable not over Three Months ‘Due . ; iid aia ks a8 es et 907,717 
ee ae ee ee 5 


a peewee a Total. . eee ee ee ee + + + $16,895,471 


LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 
Reserves: Reserves: ; 
Claims and Claims Expense . . $12,004,638 Claims and Claims Expense . . $ 3,372,029 


Unearned Premiums . . « + 12,872,004 Unearned Premiums ... . 4,059,928 
Expenses and Taxes. . . . . 2,742,250 . 


Reinsurance in Non-Admitted Expenses and Taxes. . . . 543,900 


Companies . .. . a 177,076 Reinsurance in Non-Admitted 
Miscellaneous . . . oe 711,463 $28,507,431 a 646,371 


Cash Dividends Declared - mor Due ... ; 2,058,899 Miscellaneous . . .... . 29,004 $ 8,651,232 
Other Liabilities . . . . : 2,951,731 ae 


$33,518,061 3,518,061 Other Liabilities . . . . re ae oe 3,744,711 
Reserve for Fluctuation of Security $12,395.943 12,395,943 
Values and other _— Reserves $ 6,721,972 Vente ...... 9 ae 


Voluntary Reserve . . . 7,928,886 4 
Guaranty Fund . . ... . . 3,000,000 Capital... . . «~~ + + 1,500,000 


Guess. . . « __ 7,000,000 Semple ke - + + _ 2,268,928 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS . 24,650,858 SURPLUS AS REGARDS ; POLICYHOLDERS ; 4,499,528 
ees Total . . $16,895,471 


United States Government Bonds carried at $751,144 are deposited for United States hey sig ag Bonds carried at $1,098,330 are deposited for 
purposes required by law. purposes required by law. 





Trustees — Directors 


FRANKLIN B. jury MILES F. YORK SETH C. HETHERINGTON WILLIAM D. WINTER J. ARTHUR BOGARDUS 
Chairman of the Boa President Executive Vice-President Chairman of the Executive Committee Chairman of the Finance Committee 


gg BUNKER JOSEPH P. GRACE, Jr. THOMAS A. MORGAN J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Presiden President, W. R. Grace & Co. New York 
(Fite National Red Cross 


Partner, 
OLAND HARRIMAN siepitaapnectiocengai 
E. R THOMAS I. PARKINSON 
GEORGE A. BUTTS Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. ‘New York BENJAMIN STRONG 
President, 
Wins) nv Bros. & Smith Company J. B.S. JOUNSON | MARVIN PIERCE United States Trust Co of New York 
Chairman of , President, McCall Corporation ALAN H. TEMPLE 
JOHN B. CLARK Otis, Me Allister © Company Executive Vice-President, ~— 
Chairman of Board, MAX J. H. ROSSBACH ani 
RICHARD H. MANSFIELD .H. ational City Bank 
Coats & Clark Inc. poner wb J. H. Rossbach & Bros. JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN 
WILLIAM M, CRUIKSHANK Jobn D. Rockefeller, Jr. GEORGE M. SCHURMAN areas oy beert ot 
tia JOHN H. McPADDEN, Jr. Presiden LANGBOURNE M. WILLIAMS 
Geo. H. McFadden & Bro. The National Bag Corporation - af 
CLEVELAND = DODGE 


residen 
Vi CLARENCE G. MICHALIS JOHN E. SLATER Freeport Sulpbur Company 
ice-Presiden: f . 


Ch Boa: Presid: 
Phelpn Badse Corporation Pee Pa tr Sovne Prete wort Lines ec CHARLES T, WILSON 


havin T: Wilkos Company, I 
WILLIAM F. C: EWING JUNIUS S. MORGAN JOHN SLOANE i — 


Chairman of Be Eigse | Chairman of Board, WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN 
Alexander hry: Inc. J. P. Morgan & Co, Inc, W. & J. Sloane Honorary Trustee of Atlantic Mutual 


Home Office: ATLANTIC BUILDING - 49 WALL STREET . NEW YORK 5 
Baltimore - Boston - Charlotte - Dallas - Houston - Newark - New Haven - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Richmond + Syracuse 
MIDWES Division Office: 141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago wer California Street, San Francisco 


DIVISION Cincinnati - Cleveland - Columbus - Detroit - Grand Rapids PACIFIC Leo Angie » fected > Seale 


Indianapolis - Milwaukee - St. Louis DIVISION 
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“Pluggers” can be salesmakers 


HERE are not enough “na- 

tural born” salesmen to go 

around. Actually, this is for- 
tunate for it has spotlighted the 
need for ordinary “pluggers” to be- 
come superior salesmen. As a result, 
the trained plugger dominates the 
sales field today. 


The plugger’s dominance in sell- 
ing, like his training methods, 
evolved slowly but steadily. The 
first sales training school was 
started by the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company in 1894, when the 
firm had uineteen salesmen. (Now 
it has some six thousand salesmen, 
and all receive rigorous sales train- 
ing.) Those first nineteen had to 
memorize “The Primer,” which was 
a brief sales talk written by the star 
producer. 


"Parrot Selling’ 


Thus began the period of the 
canned sales talk—‘parrot selling,” 
it was called later. The canned talk 
had the advantage of making sure 
the salesman skipped none of the 
selling points about his product. 
Quite often, however, the salesman 
raced through the canned talk much 
like a school child bouncing through 
a memorized recitation of “Mary 
Had A Little Lamb.” 
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DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Se.D. 


Noted Author and Psychologist 


Neither the voice nor the words 
sounded like the salesman’s own and 
customers were often amused rather 
than convinced. A canned talk shot 
into a prospect’s ear does not make 
him buy. 


Human Nature 


Early sales training gave little 
time to understanding and getting 
along with the customer. (There 
wasn’t much known about that any- 
way.) The first attempts to teach 
the human nature of the customer 
produced a lot of plausible nonsense. 
Magazines and books were filled 
with “how to sell” advice which made 





“How about a breather before playing the 
next hole, Mr. Blumwit." 


scientists who knew human nature 
laugh aloud. Some companies spent 
large sums for patented selling 
methods which they thought gave 
some secret power Over customers. 

3y World War I, selling for- 
mulas were on the scene and going 
strong. The most widely used for- 
mula charted four steps for making 
a sale: 1) Attract the customer’s 
attention. 2) Arouse his interest. 
3) Create his desire for the product. 
4) Then get action—close the sale. 

These formulas, by centering 
thinking on the prospect’s reactions 
and attitudes, were useful in sales 
training. They also made salesmen 
more systematic in their presenta- 
tions. Many of today’s top-produc- 
ing salesmakers try conscientiously 
to plan each sale so they can touch 
all four steps in the proper order 
when talking with a prospect. 

But the theory of selling steps is 
based on a fallacious psychology. 
The steps seemed logical, but human 
nature does not reach decisions by 
steps. 


A Buying Frame of Mind 


Salesmen have always searched 
for convincing phrases which would 
hypnotize customers into buying. 
Sizzling sales phrases are condensed 

(Continued 


on the next page} 





Sales Slants—Continued 


canned sales talks, phrases which do 
impress customers. But they don’t 
sell unless the total situation puts 
the customer in a buying frame of 
mind. 

Now for a short section that is of 
top importance for the plugger to 
understand. This section should be 
read over and thought over, until 
the salesmaker realizes what the 


total situation means and why it has 
top priority in all sales effort. 

Since World War I, a great deal 
has been learned about the motiva- 
tion of human behavior. Old ideas 
about inborn instincts that led people 
to buy, such as rivalry, acquisitive- 
ness, sociability and a dozen others, 
have been thrown out of the window. 

Researchers and clinical. studies 
have pretty well established that it is 
the total situation which leads peo- 





There are better 


ways to extend 


complete coverage 


For instance, as a General Insurance Man, you can expand 
your service to meet every personal insurance need of your 
clients, present and future, through Pacific Mutual’s 


First-line BROKERS PLAN 
of specialized home office and agency service on Life, Ac- 
cident & Sickness, Retirement Plans, and Group Insurance. 


Your collect phone call or wire to our Home Office will 
bring full details by air mail — 


Los Angeles: MAdison 5-1211 


Ask for ‘‘First-Line Broker’s Service’’ 





Life Insurance Company 
PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING —LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 














THE Ferot-line BROKERS PLAN 


ple to act or do—and that includes 
buying. People are not bundles of 
unrelated impulses, responding re- 
flex-like to a tap on the knee or a 
coin-in-the-slot. What we do is de- 
termined by many forces, working 
on and within us at the same time, 
not by an instinct or by some sort 
of compelling phrase. 

The sale is seldom due to one 
thing the salesman~says, but to 
everything he says and does. The 
total situation has to 1) be friendly, 
2) be confidence-inspiring, 3) ex- 
pand the prospect’s self-regard, 4) 
uncover his interests and needs and 
5) make it easy for him to decide. 
There are no steps in a sale. A sale 
is a steady building up of a total 
situation that reveals and intensifies 
the motivation already within a cus- 
tomer. 

An unfavorable over-all situation 
will make the customer suppress or 
lose his motivation for buying. The 
mental atmosphere, or spirit ur meet- 
ing with the customer, is most es- 
sential. 


Helped or Trapped? 


Is the mental atmosphere cordial, 
lackadaisical or hostile? Will the 
customer feel he is being helped or 
trapped? There is no use in trying 
any series of steps until the mental 
atmosphere is right. Sizzling phrases 
are wasted until the total situation 
is such that the sizzle will fit the 
occasion. 


The salesman needs a sensitive 
appreciation of the moods and atti- 
tudes shown by others in various 
situations; this is called “social in- 
sight.” He must be able to dis- 
criminate, to know when it is time 
to flatter or keep quiet, how far to 
go when discussing how a product 
is made and whether to smile or be 
serious. 


Formula sellers, like inexperi- 
enced salesmen, lose many sales be- 
cause they do not estimate or control 
the selling atmosphere. They try 
to sell before the situation is ripe. 
This tactic, called timing, is only 
the knack of waiting until the situa- 
tion is ready. The creative sales- 
maker first sets up the right situa- 
tion, then judges the right time. 


Reprinted by courtesy of the American Man- 
agement Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
Eore Y., publishers of “The Management 

eview.”” ! 
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This is America Fore’s current national 


advertisement. It is one of a public relations series 
designed to inform the public about capital stock insurance 
and the importance of the services of the agent and broker. 
Appearing in: 


* THE SATURDAY EVENING POST x LIFE »* FORTUNE 
* NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC * TIME * NEWSWEEK 
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Pacific Indemnity Company 


WILLIAM F. GAYNOR, President 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS: 


Cash in Banks and Office Wael SE gee a $ 4,313,051.07 
Bonds: 

United States Government .......... ere 

Canadian Government ............. seine 98,000.00 

State, County and Municipal ek 5,508,840.08 





27,829,428.10 
Stocks: 
Public Utilities Preferred ..... _.. $ 4,399,807.00 
Public Utilities Common _... io ip ie tea 2,700,822.00 
Bank & Trust Co. Common ........ ie 786,525.00 
Industrial & Misc. Preferred ..... 1,703,473.00 
Industrial & Misc. Common ........ 4,547,479.00 








14,138,106.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not overdue) _.... .. 4,178,869.86 
Due from Reinsuring Companies _.. 55,798.33 
Interest Accrued 7a teen ee 156,481.77 





TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS .. $50,671,735.13 








LIABILITIES: 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense $18,118,420.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums .. ; 11,898,774.56 
Reserve for Taxes Sathana ate 2,377,956.00 
Reserve for Policyholders' Dividends : ' 278,578.65 
Reserve for Stockholders’ Dividends |. oa 135,000.00 
Other Liabilities jae a ees ys Spee ft 292,495.73 








Total Liabilities, except Capital .......... $33, 101,224.94 


Capital 5 _... $ 1,800,000.00 
Surplus ae ; 15,770,510.19 





Surplus to Policyholders ................. “ oe 17,570,510.19 





TOTAL LIABILITIES Pier ee ixeklnatd ol $50,671 ,735.13 








Bonds in the amount of $8,262,260.76 amortized value are deposited as required by law. 


Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


On the basis of December 31, 1954 market quotations for all securities, total admitted assets would be $50,645,793.34, 
and surplus to policyholders would be $17,544,568.40. 


SWETT & CRAWFORD 


UNDERWRITING MANAGERS 


LOS ANGELES, 3450 Wilshire Boulevard SAN FRANCISCO, 100 Sansome Street 
PORTLAND, Yeon Building OAKLAND, Central Bank Building 
SEATTLE, Henry Building PHOENIX, Luhrs Tower Building 
SPOKANE, Lincoln Savings Building NEW ORLEANS, Carondelet Building 
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QUIZ + MONTH 


The following questions and answers are from the final examination 
given the students of the Inland Marine course conducted by the 
School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Question |. 


With respect to jeweler’s block in- 
surance, what property is covered? 


Answer: Property covered is shown 
in Paragraph 3 of the policy. The 
three clauses therein (A, B, C) in- 
clude a breakdown of the property to 
items such as pearls, gold, silver, etc. 
usual to the conduct of the assured’s 
business. They then further iden- 
tify the property as that of the as- 
sured, that of others (not jewelers) 
in the custody of the assured, and 
finally, property of other jewelers in 
the custody of the assured, but only 
to the extent of the assured’s own 
actual interest therein. 


Question 2. 


How is this class rated? 


Answer: This class is formula rated 
by the Bureau upon receipt of a com- 
pleted proposal signed by the as- 
sured and submitted by the insurer. 


Question 3. 


State the limitations, if any, with 
respect to shipments by Railway Ex- 
press. 


Answer: A package of a value of 
$1,000 or more sent by the assured, 
its officers, agents, servants, or em- 
ployees, is not covered unless it is 
sealed with wax or lead and unless 
a special declaration of value is made 
to the carrier amounting to not less 
than 10% of the actual value of the 
contents of the package. In no case 
need such declared value exceed $1,- 
000. The limit of liability for such 
shipments is shown in 2B of the 
policy. 


For April, 1955 


Question 4. 


Under what conditions is property 
covered when sold on the install- 
ment plan ? 


Answer: The policy excludes loss or 
damage to goods sold on the install- 
ment plan from the time they leave 
the assured’s custody 
G). 


(Exclusion 


Question 5. 


What limitations, if any, are appli- 
cable with respect to pledged ar- 
ticles ? 


Answer: Coverage on pledged ar- 
ticles is limited to the amount 
tually. loaned and unpaid plus 
proper interest, 


ac- 
the 


Question 6. 


To what extent is coverage provided 
with respect to property in show 
windows at the premises of the as- 
sured ? 


Answer: The basic policy excludes 
cover at the assured’s premises on 
losses by theft or attempted theft 


the 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
company 


leader in 
property valuation 


accomplished by cutting or smashing 
show windows. (Such cover may be 
granted by endorsement. ) 


Question 7. 


What is the basis of loss settlement 
insofar as it concerns the amount ? 


Answer: Actual cash value but in no 
event to exceed the lowest figure put 
upon such property in the assured’s 
inventories, stock books, stock papers 
or lists existing at the time the loss 
occurred. 


Question 8. 


What coinsurance clause applies in 
the policy? 


Answer: There is actually no coin- 
surance clause. Insurance to value 
is practically guaranteed by the pro- 
posal which becomes a warranty in 
the policy. It is not compulsory that 
the insured purchase insurance equal 
to the amount of the inventory but 
the premium reduction is so slight 
for buying less than 100% to value, 
that jewelers normally buy up to 
the inventory amount and 
more. 


even 


Question 9. 


Give two reasons why the proposal 
is sO important. 


Answer: It becomes a consideration 
for and a warranty in the policy. It 
is the basis of rating and underwrit 
ing. 


Question 10. 


Give three extensions in coverage 
which may be purchased in New 
York State. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Quiz of the Month—Continued 


Insu V1'd nCe Answer: a. Show-window at the as- 


sured’s premises. 


b. Patterns and money cover. 
14) i) d World-Wide Facilities c. Showcase and show-window dis- 
play away from the premises. 


Reinsurance 





Question |. 


effected at With respect to furrier’s customer 


; ¥ insurance, does this policy provide 

Surplus lines + Excess lines LLoyp’s any coverage for the assured ? 
— . Answer: This policy does not cover 

MARINE 
CASUALTY property of the assured. However, 
cnet his legal liability is insurable and is 
AVIATION covered by the furrier’s customers 
AUTOMOBILE 


policy. 
Foreign Risks LoNnDON 


Your clients property abroad can be covered im- Write for booklet which describes 
mediately by us through our London office. Why all facilities. Q esti n 12 
not have one of our fieldmen call and explain how In the United States and Mexico u 10 . 
Stewart, Smith can help you cover foreign as well business accepted onl from 
as domestic property. Our facilities include Claims Agents, Brokers, and Insurance ss z * 
and settling agents throughout the world. Companies. What coverage 1S provided under 


the excess legal liability endorse- 


STEWART, SMITH (ILLINOIS) INC.} ment? 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





a i ; Answer: The excess legal liability 
sionton —Birninghem Grn, Nextar «ame | endorsement protects the assured 

for amounts in excess of that shown 
on receipts. The assured may legally 
be called upon to pay up to the ac- 
tual cash value of an article regard- 
less of the amount shown on the 
receipt. (This cover available in 
two forms. ) 














Question 13. 


Is it necessary under the receipt for 
the named assured to agree to in- 
sure the property for its customer? 


Answer: Yes, it is a condition of the 
policy. 


Question 14. 


Explain how a rate is obtained. 
(Procedure involved. ) 


. e Answer: Proposal submitted to Bu- 
reau by insurer. The risk is rated by 

il (: a formula and the custody rate is 
generally based upon the fire rate 


be ‘ es ah plus a loading (determined by vault 
NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY «+ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. construc von ) : 
MICHIGAN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY + DETROIT, MICHIGAN Extra charge is made for additional 
locations. 











(to be continued) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS TOOL 


LOSED circuit television, a new 

medium of mass communication 
for business, has begun to make such 
progress that its value as a public 
relations tool can no longer be over- 
looked, according to William P. 
Rosensohn, president, Box Office 
Television, Inc. 


Recently the Farm Bureau In- 
surance Company, changing its 
name to Nationwide Insurance Com- 
pany and extending its operations 
nationally, convened an audience of 
18,000 employees, representatives 
and policyholders in twenty-one 
cities to tell them the news at the 
same time. This was the first time 
this medium had been employed in 
the insurance field. 


Overwhelming Response 


David Marshall, Farm Bureau’s 
director of public relations planning, 
commented afterwards: “We're 
overwhelmed by the response. Our 
agent and employee morale is at a 
new high, our people and our com- 
panies have gained greater prestige 
in their local communities than they 
have had in years, and our press and 
community relations have never been 
higher.” 


What exactly is closed circuit tele- 
vision? A simple definition would 
be that it is a method of communica- 
tion embracing the techniques of 
television, but using a special method 
of transmission so that only selected 
audiences are reached. These audi- 
ences may be in theatres, hotels or 
studios, Through the use of spe- 
cially designed projection equip- 
ment vast audiences can view the 
proceedings on large screens. This 
equipment can be installed in any 
community so that users of the 
medium can pick their viewing cities 
practically at will. 


Arranging a closed circuit telecast 
is not a complicated process, notes 
Mr. Rosensohn, “We have de- 
veloped the technique to the point 
where a minimum amount of time 
is required for organization and re- 
hearsal. From our experience, we 
estimate that for every hour of tele- 
cast, only three hours of rehearsal 
are required. 
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OFICINAS de ULTRAMAR, S. A. 
La Metropolitana Bldg., Havana, Cuba 





INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 
and 


REINSURANCE 





UNDERWRITING MANAGERS 
for the 
LATIN AMERICAN POOL 


Trustee for U.S.A. and Canada Trust Fund: 
The MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK 








ULTRAMAR INTER-AMERICA CORP. 





INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 
and 
REINSURANCE 





60 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 65, N. Y. 





LATIN AMERICAN SPECIALISTS 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-9690 1-2 
Cable Address: ULTRAMAR 








“Tn considering time, we must not 
overlook the vast number of man 
hours saved on the part of the peo- 
ple attending the telecast in various 
cities. The time that is saved by 
eliminating the need to travel great 
distances to a national convention 
or to 2 central meeting point for a 
regional meeting is easily translated 
into money. 

“Another advantage is that all 
salient points of an important mes- 
sage can be presented by top man- 
agement with dramatic impact. Fur- 
thermore, all people who should be 
reached can attend, rather than the 
handful who usually attend a na- 
tional meeting at one central point. 


Various Locations 


Closed circuit telecasts are not 
limited to one point of origin. Pick- 
ups can be made from various loca- 
tions and questions from any view- 
ing point can be answered through 
two-way hookups. 

“The cost of producing a business 
meeting via closed circuit television 
is not high. The basic network costs 


for a one hour conference are based 
upon actual costs, plus a fee of 
17.65%. These include all factors 
involved in the origination, trans- 
mission and projection of the pro- 
gram. 

“The average multi-city network 
would cost approximately $1500 per 
city. Thus a network of twenty cities 
would cost only $30,000 for a one 
hour conference.” 

This is a new medium, but not 
an untried one. Almost twenty 
closed circuit business telecasts have 
already been produced for companies 
including Ford, Chrysler, Wyeth 
Laboratories, Pan American World 
Airways, The Sheraton Hotel Cor- 
poration and Kaiser Willys. Five 
major firms have thought so much 
of it that they have repeated their 
use of the medium. More and more 
companies are coming to realize the 
value of closed circuit television in 
effectiveness, time and cost. 

All indications point to an ever 
increasing use by industry of the 
medium to a point where reserva- 
tions must be made well in advance 
for a closed circuit TV meeting. 


ae wom, 

















AMERICAN HOME ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(After giving effect to merger of American Home Assurance Company 

into Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company on December 31, 1954, 
. . a r 

and change of name of latter to American Home Assurance Company). 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
*Bonds—-United States Government 
*Bonds—All Other 
*Stocks (Includes we Company at $3,975,373.60) 
Cash on Hand and in Bank 
Premium Balances (Less Geded Reinsurance Balances) 
Bills Receivable taken for Premiums 
Interest Due and Accrued 
Other Admitted Assets 2,540,794.84 


$37,001,393.98 
LIABILITIES Ser ae ees 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses $ 3,477,018.08 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 9,688,962.32 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes (Including _—— 68 Federal Income Taxes) and 

Contingent Commissions Due or Accrued 597,597.15 
Reserve for Unpaid Merger Expense 16,234.45 
Cash Distributable to Stockholders Pursuaat to Agreement of Merger 19,733.36 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties 4,143,219.70 
Reserve for all other Liabilities and Items 786,723.78 


Capital Stock: $18,729,491.84 
+$4.64 Prior Preferred Stock (26,400 shares $15.00 Par Value) $ 396,000.00 

Common Stock: 
(311,032 shares $5.00 Par Value) 1,555,160.00 


3 1,951, 160.00 
Surplus 16,320,742. 14 18,271,902.14 


$37 ,001,393.98 
POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $18,271,902.14 oe 

* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York. If actual December 31, 1954 market quotations for all except insurance 
stock had been used (such insurance stock being taken at statutory value as at December 
31, 1954, with portfolio adjusted to market) the Policyholders’ Surplus would be 
$18, 476,692.95. Securities carried herein at $555,706.00 are deposited with State Departments 
as required by law. 

+ Entitled upon redemption at Company’s option or upon voluntary liquidation to $104 per 
share with successive reductions of $1.00 per share on June 1, 1955, June 1, 1957 and June 
1, 1959. in each instance plus accrued dividends; otherwise entitled to $100 per share plus 
accrued dividends. 


HOME OFFICE, 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Inland Marine Departments Ocean Marine Department Poreign Departments 
169 William Street 102 Maiden sone 102 Maiden Lane 
New York 38, N. Y. New York 5, N. Y. New York 5, N. Y. 
102 Maiden one 206 Sansome Street 
New York 5, N. Y. San Francisco 4, Calif. 








THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ADMITTED ASSETS 

*Bonds—United States Government $ 1,375,694.80 
*Bonds—aAll Other 1,528,916.37 
*Stocks 6,418,579.00 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 1,053,222.16 
Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances) 
Bills Receivable, taken for Premiums 

Interest Due and Accrued 

Other Admitted Assets 575,245. 52 


$11 1 | 812,570.85 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses $ 886,385.27 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 3,153,254.41 
Reserve for Perpetual Policy Deposits 190,667.86 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes (Including $656.01 Federal Income Taxes) and 
Contingent Commissions Due or Accrued 271,390.45 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties 943,655.38 


113,680.28 

$ 5,559,033.65 
6,253,537.20 
$11,812,570.85 





POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $6,253,537.20 
* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. If actual December 31, 1954 market quotations had been used, the Policy- 
holders’ Surplus would be $6,307,661.09. Securities carried herein at $299,345.57 are deposited 
with State Departments as required by law. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Inland Marine Department Ocean Marine Department 
169 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 84 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 














Foreign Devartments 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 
206 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


























SELLING TIPS | 


from The HOME OFFICE 


Of Glass and Men 


THE SOUND OF SPLINTERING GLASS 
was a common one as the hurricane 
sisters “Carol” and “Edna” roared 
up the Atlantic Coast, and even more 
recently, a dynamic relative of theirs 
called Hazel careened her way up 
through Washington, D. C., Penn- 
sylvania, and New York, effecting 
the same kind of damage over a 
thirteen state area as her two pre- 
decessors. Those many merchants 
whose plate glass windows were 
shattered as a result of these three 
capricious storms, and who did not 
carry glass insurance, were busily 
taking headache tablets the day 
after the hurricanes. 

Those merchants who were for- 
tunate enough to carry glass insur- 
ance calmly swept up the debris, and 
phoned their agent to report their 
damage. Within a short time, new 
plate glass was installed, and their 
display windows gleamed as before. 
These recent glass debacles unfortu- 
nate as they were should serve as an 
impressive sales story when you are 
delivering your sales pitch on glass 
insurance. 

Whether it is a hurricane that 
causes the breakage or any one of the 
hundreds of other possible causes. 
most merchants can’t afford to be 
without glass insurance. Why not 
make 1955 a glass year?... It 
offers top commission in the casualty 
field. 


The Employers’ Pioneer, Employers’ Group 


Broadway-Wise 


H. w. CHRISTY ORDERED eight or nine 
snakes. While awaiting the snakes, 
he buried some eggs in sand in his 
display window and posted a sign, 
“Watch the window.” When the 
snakes arrived, they went into the 
window and into the newspaper 
went an ad: “Snakes alive! The 
snake eggs hatched... . They’re 
harmless, but to be uninsured or im- 
properly insured may not be harm- 


less.” The display drew tremendous 
attention. A few weeks later the 
agency got even more publicity when 
the snakes were offered as pets to 
the first boys to come for them. 

An unusual window display was 
sect up by an agent who borrowed a 
few distortion mirrors from a carni- 
val fun house during its “off season.” 
Above the mirrors he hung a sign: 
“Even if your insurance program is 
as distorted as this, we can straighten 


it out. 


“The Marylander,’”’ The Maryland 


Casualty Co. 





THREE LITTLE WORDS 


A PROMINENT SALESMAN, now re- 
tired, summed up his success in three 
simple words: ". . . and then some!" 
"| discovered at an early age," he 
said, “that most of the difference 
between average people and top peo- 
ple could be explained in three words. 
The top people did what was ex- 
pected of them and then some. They 
were thoughtful of others; they were 
considerate and kind—and then some. 
They met their obligations and re- 
sponsibilities fairly and squarely—and 
then some. They were good friends 
to their friends—and then some. They 
could be counted on in an emergency 
—and then some.” 


—Bulletin Board—United Fidelity Life 
Insurance Company 











Ten Helpful Rules 


IN THE JUNE IsSUE of Hailstones, 
publication of the Farmers Mutual 
Hail Insurance Company of Iowa, 
Des Moines, company secretary 
F. O. Rutledge wrote this helpful 
guide. 


1. Keep skid chains on your tongue ; 
always say less than you think. Cul- 
tivate a low, persuasive voice. How 
you say it often counts more than 
what you say. 

2. Make 
keep 


and 
matter 


promises sparingly 
them faithfully, no 
what it costs you. 

3. Never let an opportunity pass to 
say a kind word and encouraging 
thing to or about somebody. Praise 
good work done, regardless of who 


did it. If criticism is needed, criticize, 
helpfully, never spitefully. 
4. Be interested in others, interested 
in their pursuits, their welfare, their 
homes and families. Make merry 
with those who rejoice; with those 
who weep, mourn. Let everyone you 
meet, however humble, feel that you 
regard him with importance. 
5. Be cheerful. Keep the corners of 
your mouth turned up. Hide your 
pains, worries, and disappointments 
under a smile. Laugh at good stories 
and learn how to tell them. 
6. Preserve an open mind on all de- 
batable questions. Discuss, but do 
not argue. It is a mark of supe- 
rior minds to disagree and yet be 
friendly. 
7. Let your virtues, if you have any, 
speak for themselves, and refuse to 
talk of another’s vices. Discourage 
gossip. Make it a rule to say nothing 
unless it is something good. 
8. Be careful of another’s feelings. 
Wit and humor at the other fellow’s 
expense are rarely worth the effort, 
and may hurt where least expected. 
9. Pay no attention to ill-natured 
remarks about you. Simply live so 
that no one will believe them. Dis- 
corded nerves and bad digestions are 
common causes of backbiting. 
10. Do not be anxious about your 
dues. Do your work, be patient and 
keep your disposition sweet, forget 
self, and you will be rewarded. 
—Mutual Insurance Bulletin 


The Time Will Come— 


You CARRY HOSPITALIZATION insur- 
ance, don’t you, Bill? ... Well, 
that keeps the hospitals in business. 
Sut what keeps you in business? 
I refer to your income loss in event 
of disability from accident or illness. 
Most men feel that the greatest as- 
set they have is their future income. 
Here’s a type of property that will do 
a great job in protecting that asset. 
—W. W. BULLWINKLE, CLU, Service 


Quoted in “Gleanings From Here and There,” 
The Travelers. 





You'll have 
to SHOW 
me... 


My prospect must have been from 
Missouri! Everything had to be proved 
in black and white, and I was running 
out of facts and figures. 

Technical reinforcement was clearly 
indicated and the Pacific National 
special agent supplied it. He helped 
me prepare an analysis so clear, simple 
and logical that resistance melted and 
I sold the account. 

The tougher they are, the quicker 
they fall if you remember that it's 
a good policy to work closely with 
Pacific National. 


AND IT’S A GOOD POLICY FOR 
AGENT, BROKER AND ASSURED 
THAT BEARS THIS SEAL 


‘ey fu Rw wf 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE «+ 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT + NEW YORK, Sam FRANCISCO 

EASTERN DEPARTMENT + PRILADELPHIA 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT * Chicas 


SAN FRANCISCO | 





Boiler Insurance—from page 9! 


tion. It is this phase of boiler insur- 
ance that creates some of the major 
problems to both insured and in- 
suror. The first problem is the de- 
velopment of an adequate statement 
of values. We usually find that the 
profit factor is not too difficult to 
appraise. Costly errors, however, 
are not unusual in the computation 
of fixed expenses. Just a few ex- 
amples: Recently we checked a 
brewery statement and noted an ab- 
normal tax item, upon investigation 
we found that the government tax 
on each barrel of beer had been in- 
cluded as a continuing expense. 
Certainly, such tax would not be 
levied if the brew could not be 
produced. In another case of a food 
processing company with a nation- 
ally advertised, highly competitive 
product it was found that normal 
advertising expenditures could not 
bring the product back to normal 
sale after repairs were completed 
but the best estimate was that such 
expense would necessarily be quad- 
rupled to regain that position. 


In the case of a mercantile estab- 
lishment, it was felt that delivery 
service would be dispensed with in 
the event of an accident and that 
that expense would not be consid- 
ered as continuing. Upon investiga- 
tion it was found that the delivery 
contractor had purchased a great 
deal of his equipment on the premise 
that he would be reimbursed through 
a minimum monthly charge. It was 
therefore found necessary to include 
a large portion of the item as a con- 
tinuing expense or fixed charge. In 
the case of an automotive plant, 
ordinary payroll was not insured. It 
was found under union labor con- 
tract, however, that four hours’ 
wages must be paid if the employee 
reports for work and work is not 
available. It was also found, in a 
paper mill, that a comparatively 
short shutdown would increase the 
premium on state unemployment in- 
surance over a three-year period by 
nearly $700,000. These were im- 
portant factors that could create 
losses far in excess of pre-selected 
self-insurance amounts. 


After arrival at a final determina- 
tion of insurable values, we still 
have the problem of determining 


which of the several available forms 
is applicable to the particular risk. 
If a manufacturing plant operates on 
a level basis of profit and expense 
each month throughout the year and 
can accurately forecast in advance 
the necessary financial data, it is 
probable that the valued form would 
suffice. Assuming that the same risk 
has multiple production lines of a 
similar type or multiple locations, 
perhaps the valued ratio form could 
develop a more attractive premium 
without sacrificing coverage. 


These forms both contain a speci- 
fied maximum daily indemnity, 
which is usually based on the annual 
value divided by the number of 
working days, and therefore are 
dangerous to use in the average 
plant. It is our opinion that the ma- 
jority of the large risks with which 
we are familiar do not fall within 
the previously mentioned categories. 
Certainly the canning risk operates 
seasonally with tremendous peaks 
and valleys in the annual work cycle. 
Even the automotive industry 
reaches a valley during its retooling 
stage and a peak when the new 
models are shown to the public. 
Many plants operate on 100% basis 
throughout the year but turn out 
products during a portion of the year 
with a far greater profit margin than 
during the balance of the year. 


It is also true that the heavy extra- 
expense during the first few days 
of loss is usually far in excess of 
average expense over a period of 
the long loss. These factors make it 
imperative that consideration be 
given to the application of actual 
loss forms without a daily indem- 
nity specified. These forms can be 
set up on a reporting basis so that 
the buyer need never be under- 
insured or over-insured. The indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies of the particu- 
lar plant must dictate the type of 
use and occupancy or business in- 
terruption coverage best fitted to the 
circumstances. 


We frequently find policies writ- 
ten without consequential loss cov- 
erage. Spoilage of product as a re- 
sult of a power or refrigeration in- 
terruption can frequently be costly. 
In a rayon plant a very brief inter- 
ruption of power facilities requires 
dumping an entire operational cycle 
of product into the sewer at costs 
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ranging upwards to $50,000. Cer- 
tainly the loss of refrigeration in 
cooling rooms of the large meat 
packer could be even more costly. 

The points I have tried to explain 
have been found in retrospect to be 
important to the buyer of this type 
of insurance. There is an absolute 
necessity of frequent analyses of a 
particular risk from the standpoint 
of engineering and of financial loss. 
There is nothing more frustrating 
than to find a contract with the po- 
tential flexibility of the boiler policy 
improperly designed to do the job 
for which it is capable. With the 
technical advances of modern Amer- 
ican industry, it certainly behooves 
both the buyers of insurance and the 
companies furnishing it to make 
every effort to keep pace with that 
advance. 





FIRE RATE HEARINGS 
SCHEDULED 


THe New YorK INSURANCE De- 
partment has scheduled hearings on 
the dwelling rates filed by the In- 
surance Company of North America 
and the Allstate Insurance Company. 
The hearing on the Insurance of 
N. A. rates is scheduled for April 
18 and that on the Allstate filing for 
April 25. 


CLEVELAND 
INSURANCE DAY 


PROGRESS THROUGH CHANGE was 
strongly emphasized by the speakers 
on the Second Annual Cleveland 
Insurance Day celebrated March 14. 
“The quicker every person in the 
insurance business who expects to 
successfully remain in the business 
realizes he is going to have a never- 
ending job keeping up with changes, 
the better off we are all going to be,” 
was the way Kenneth Ross, vice 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, expressed 
it. “It is the public that benefits 
from all of these changes and I be- 
lieve we have been almost negligent 
in telling the story of our progress,” 
he continued. 
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Let the T. & G. 

special agent in your 
territory explain our 
facilities and put them 


to work for you now. 
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TRADERS & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Edw. C. Hilman, President 
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It’s so easy to ‘phone 
your local insurance agent 























. And it’s mighty comforting to know you'll get action — when 
you need it—day or night. He is an insurance specialist, familiar 
with all forms of insurance protection and will work wth you 


and for you . .. all the way down the line. 


Save money—get sound protection—through an over-all 
insurance program. See your local agent or broker. 
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The Future of Major Medical 


E STARTED major med- 

ical in 1948, as an experi- 

ment, to find an answer 
through insurance for the economic 
consequences of serious illness and 
injury. An experiment is defined as 
an act or operation designed to dis- 
cover, test or illustrate a truth, 
principle or effect, a test, especially 
one intended to confirm or disprove 
something which is still in doubt. 
Our opinions about the subject 
might have been true or false— 
sound or unsound. What we sought 
was facts. 


The Objectives 


In making that start, we defined 
our objective. First it was agreed 
that we should not pay minor med- 
ical costs. This was the purpose of 
the $300 deductible. Secondly, that 
we should not pay the entire cost in 
excess of the deductible. Thus, a 
25% coinsurance principle was 
established. Thirdly, we desired 
broad coverage provisions, the li- 
ability for which could easily be 
established. Out of this, came the 
idea of insuring against the expense 
incurred for medical care arising 
during the time the person was in- 
sured. Fourthly, it was agreed that 
we, as the insurer, through policy 
language, would have authority to 
demand that the expense be reason- 
able and the care necessary. The 
rate, too, was experimental based 
upon the agreement that it would 
ultimately have to seek its own level 
out of the experience developed. 
Thus, the idea of major medical was 
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Assistant Manager 
Accident and Health Department 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


born as an experiment to gain the 
knowledge of how to write it. 

At first, reaction in insurance cir- 
cles to the experiment was antagon- 
istic. It was even branded as a cock- 
eyed scheme of idle dreamers. In 
1949, I wrote an article on the first 
year’s results. This was given wide 
distribution by the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. The article did not 
propose to give the answer, It served 
to show the potential. At this point, 
the industry became interested and 
definite opinions began to be ad- 
vanced. It is important to remem- 
ber, however, that they were opin- 
ions. The facts still had to be dis- 
covered. These opinions, however, 
did serve to create issues. 

The first major issue to arise, fol- 
lowing the proof that major medical 
could be underwritten, concerned 
itself with integrating the plan with 
existing coverage. Initially, in our 
experiment, we were not concerned 
with integration. We were inter- 
ested in finding out whether broad 
coverage could be written and how 
much it would cost. If these facts 
were known, the facts themselves 
would indicate whether major med- 
ical should be integrated with basic 
group plans, or the alternative which 
few people talk about, of revamping 
the basic plans to incorporate major 
medical principles. Some people felt 
so strongly about their opinion, that 
major medical should be integrated, 


that they incorporated integration as 
an objective in the experiment. They 
began talking about major medical 
as the newest addition to the family 
of coverage. As such, major medical 
took its place at the end of the pa 
rade, preceded by hospitalization, 
surgical and minor medical and that 
army of frill coverages born out of 
the heat of competitive enterprise. 
With major medical in this tail end 
position, it became the prime target 
for price consideration. In other 
words, it got what was left after the 
other members of the family were 
fed. In our way of life, that unique 
position is held primarily by the 
family dog. 


The Cost Can be High 


One of the facts developed by our 
experiment on major medical with 
broad coverage, showed that the cost 
can be high. The age factor, the in- 
come factor and the location factor 
all had a striking effect upon costs. 
The demand for coverage after re- 
tirement added a cost burden of tre- 
mendous proportions on the plan. 
It became evident that basic changes 
would have to be adopted in group 
reserving techniques if we were to 
honestly meet the challenge of major 
medical coverage for older people. 
With major medical placed at the 
tail end of the family of group cov 
erages, it became evident that the 
amount left over was not sufficient 
to support broad This 
situation led to rationalization of 
major medical opinions 
which came the following: 


(Continued on the next paae) 


coverage. 


out of 





Major Medical's Future—Continued 


(1) The corridor: If you rationalize 
economic need, it is possible to con- 
clude that the average person has not 
suffered financial loss for medical 
expense until he has had to spend 
money out of his own pocket over 
and beyond what he has paid in in- 
surance premiums and received in 
benefits from his regular group in- 
surance plan. The deductible, then, 
could be established to start at the 
point where the basic coverage ceases 
and continue to that point beyond 
which further out-of-pocket expense 
would create a major hazard. At 
this point, major medical would take 
over to assume 75% or 80% of the 
loss. Thus we have corridors of flat 
amounts, regardless of income, rang- 
ing from $50 to $500. We have cor- 
ridors of amounts geared to income 
such as 1%, 2%, 3% and 5% of 
income subject to minimums and 
maximums. We _ have corridors 
based on a calendar year basis and 
on a disability year basis. 

The difficulty arising from this 
rationalization comes from the con- 
flict in logic which must necessarily 
arise in the minds of the public when 
on the one hand we willingly yield to 
paying full cost of hospital care, $5 
and $10 surgical expenses, $2 and 
$3 office and home call visits, and 
then reverse ourselves by demand- 
ing a big corridor of out-of-pocket 
expense for severe and costly illness. 
This brings us back to the funda- 


mental issue. Should broad cover- 
age for major medical be eliminated 
by a corridor approach to maintain 
false economic concepts inherent in 
basic, group insurance plans or 
sHould ‘the «corridor idea be intro- 
duced into basic group insurance 
plans so the savings resulting from 
payments on small claims can be 
used to support broad coverage for 
major losses? 

(2) Terminating benefits: Another 
issue arising from opinion is the 
matter of terminating benefits after 
a specified period of time. Thus, 
some plans now specify that bene- 
fits are not payable for any one in- 
jury or illness beyond one or two 
years. What about the expense aris- 
ing in the third, fourth or fifth year? 
Is it not a major medical expense 
even though it was preceded by one 
or two years of expense? We all 
recognize that carrying major med- 
cial over a longer period of time, up 
to the point where the maximum is 
exhausted, requires careful reserv- 
ing practices by the insurance car- 
rier. Isn’t reserving a basic element 
of insurance? 

Concomitant with the idea of 
limiting the coverage to a one or 
two year period came the increase 
in maximums. Thus, such plans 
limiting the time during which ex- 
penses are covered, now provide 
maximums of $10,000 and even 
$20,000. What will the people say 
when they begin to realize that ex- 
cept for the very wealthy person, a 


$20,000 maximum with a two year 
limitation could provide consider- 
ably less in benefits than a $5,000 
maximum without such a time limit ? 
(3) Time limits for the deductible: 
You can easily rationalize the prop- 
osition that if medical expense in any 
period of time, such as thirty or 
sixty or ninety days is not sufficient 
to equal the deductible, the expense 
does not constitute a major expense 
and, therefore, should not be cov- 
ered. Thus, under some plans, no 
benefit is payable for any sixty or 
ninety day period in which the ex- 
pense is not equal or in excess of 
the deductible. While this system 
does eliminate some of the minor 
prolonged expense from building up 
to a major medical loss, and elimi- 
nates minor expense following a 
serious major expense illness, it also 
introduces a time element into the 
economic problem of major illness 
which places an arbitrary control 
over benefits which in the individ- 
ual situation may have no logical 
justification. Isn’t it just another 
method of making the money left 
over from the basic coverage appear 
to support major medical coverage? 
(4) Exclusion of specific diseases: 
Once the limitations have cut down 
the price of major medical by the 
three devices mentioned above, the 
job can be completed by eliminating 
the big problem—the diseases. Thus, 
mental illnesses which create tre- 
mendous medical expense can be 
completely eliminated. The same 





Yinanctal 


as of 
__ December 31, 1954 


MULTIPLE LINE 
FACILITIES 
Fire « Fidelity & Surety 
Burglary * Plate Glass 
Workmen's Compensation 
Misc. General Liability 
Automobile « Allied Lines 





ASSETS 


Agents Balance (not over 90 days) 
F.H.A. Mortgages 
Home Office 


Total Admitted Assets. . 


RESERVES AND SURPLUS 


Claims Reserve 
Unearned Premiums 
Commissions 

Tax Reserves 
Miscellaneous Reserves . 
Voluntary Reserve 
Capital 

Surplus 

Surplus to Policyholders 


Total Liabilities 


$ 8,080,378.34 
2,459,271.16 
1,337,417.26 
1,121,536.85 
31,285.74 
326,681.49 
424,668.66 


...- $13,781,239.50 


$ 5,069,992.35 
4,355,421.86 
41,845.98 
323,923.45 
672,289.89 


$ 817,765.97 
1,000,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
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SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


SOOTY OGL: CHIESA 
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The Eureka-Security Fire and Marine Insurance 


Corporate Office: 1423-4 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1954 (New York Basis) 


Assets Liabilities 
$10,256,696.14 F 
Unearned premium re- 


*Bonds 
Government 
Political Subdivisions 

of States 
Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Industrial and Miscel- 


$ 9,232,409.63 


Losses in process of ad- 
justment 1,557,232.00 


*Stocks Reserve for taxes 393,422.34 
Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Bank and Insurance. 
Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous 
Cash and bank deposits. 
Premium balances re- 


ceivable not more 


Reserve for all other lia- 


761,900.85 bilities 182,344.77 


Capital 
5,242,899.93 


469,866.47 


670,531.08 
=a ste YT Surplus 


than 90 days past due, 
less reinsurance pre- 
miums due to other 


holders 


Surplus to Policy- 


6,442,833.50 


companies 
Reinsurance recoverable 

on paid losses due 

from other companies 
Other admitted assets .. 


Total Admitted Assets 


21,300.85  $17,808,242.24 


687,820.10 
103,054.12 


$17,808,242.24 


*Valuations on basis approved by National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at 


$707,251.24 are deposited as required by law. 











CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
320 Bulkley Bidg. 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CINCINNATI 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1423-1424 Carew Tower 


369 Pine Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
330 Walnut St. 














EXPERIMENT No. | 
Deductible $300 — Not integrated 
Maximum $5000 — No time limit 


Estimated 
ultimate 
losses 


Disability Ist 


2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
year Year 


Year Year Year Year 
Employee 

8018 6085 

6696 4358 


Year Total to date 


1949 


1950 
1951 


27657 
19987 
56222 


17293 
21127 
46960 


4466 


1803 (9 mos.) 
2304 (9 mos.) 


$ 65,320 
54,472 


$ 67,500 


65,000 
12051 











1952 
1953 
1954 (9 mos.) 


65909 
62849 
42253 


47279 
34049 (9 mos.) 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 (9 mos.) 


43105 
50272 
58543 
67815 
42036 


36031 
41508 
38893 
48875 (9 mos.) 


17201 
25559 
7716 (9 mos.) 


2952 (9 mos.) 


8414 (9 mos.) 


Dependent 


1964 


6 7621 (9 mos.) 
7303 (9 mos.) 


118,185 
121,602 
96,898 
42,253 


130,000 
155,000 
155,000 
100,000 





Total $498,730 
Less: Total paid 


$672,500 
498,730 


Est. reserve $173,770 


$123,604 
124,642 
105,152 
116,690 
42,036 


$140,000 
150,000 
145,000 
180,000 
110,000 





Total $512,124 
Less: Total paid 


$725,000 
512,124 


Est. reserve $212,876 





can be done with tuberculosis, 
heart disease, stomach ulcers and 
cancer. Getting down to the ridicu- 
lous, you can ultimately have major 
medical insurance that covers only 
for leprosy contracted while riding 
as a fare-paying passenger on a 
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steamboat. Again, we are back to 
the basic question. Is major medical 
a member of the family of group cov- 
erage, or is it a new concept of cov- 
erage which ultimately will replace 
basic group coverage? 

Let’s go back to the initial experi- 


ment now in its sixth year. I use 
this as an example because the length 
of time in force shows a pattern of 
what major medical expense means 
(see experiment 1). Lest anyone 
have the idea that this money was 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Major Medical's Future—Continued 


squandered on picayune items, I pre- 
sent a chart of causes (see experi 
ments II and IIT). 


My purpose in presenting 
exhibits is to show the 
development. I have no intention of 
presenting these figures as an actu- 
arial base for rate making. 
pattern of fact, not the 
determine the future. 


these 


The basic 
rates, will 

While the greatest number of peo- 
ple covered under major medical 
have the limited type plan geared to 
produce a low rate, it cannot be 
argued that this represents the peo- 
ple’s choice. Their 
whether to buy 


choice was not 


broad coverage or 


pattern of 


limited coverage, but merely to make 
a selection from what was offered. 
The handwriting on the wall is al- 
ready clear that such limited plans 
will not survive. If it is true that 
broad coverage, when joined to a 
basic plan, produces such high costs 
that people cannot afford it, how 
will we prevent the people them- 
selves from taking just one more 
step to the proposition that major 
medical expense is beyond the ability 
of people to pay? If we admit that, 
what justification is there for op- 
posing socialized medicine? If, on 
the other hand, we sell major med- 
ical plans that are made to appear 
as though they answer the problem 
of serious illness, under a premium 


structure of thirty cents a month, 
how long will the American people 
accept such double talk? 

As I see it, we have ignored the 


real facts of major illness for a long 
time. We have been deluded by the 
magic word “pre-payment” which, 
incidently, is not insurance at all. 
We have permitted the people to be 
persuaded into having a community 
project that we could all toss a few 
pennies a month into a pot and have 
our medical bills paid for. The re- 
sult is the false philosophy of “pay- 
all-ism.” Hospital plans are con- 
sidered good or bad based upon 
whether they pay the whole bill. 
Through advertising, people are ad- 
vised to join the plan that pays the 





Active employees 


EXPERIMENT II 


Deductible $300 — Not integrated 
Maximum $5000 —.No time limit 


Paid 


Retired employees 


Total employees 
Paid 

















Paid 
Paid 9 
Ave. Clim. 


Total 
Amt. 


Total 
Amt. 


No. 
Claims 


No. 
Claims 


No. 
Claims 


Paid % 
Ave. Clim. total 


Paid Ts 
Ave. Clim. total 


Total 4 
Type of disability Amt. total 
. Female disorders 
. Cancer (tumor, cysts) 5| 
. Mental illness 13 
. Pregnancy : 
. Appendix 22 
. Digestive tract (qastro-in- 
testinal) 
. Diabetes 
. Circulatory & heart 
. Goiter 
. Abdominal hernia 
. Accidents, fractures 
. Eye, ear, nose & throat dis- 
orders (other than tonsils 
and adenoids) 
. Genito-urinary disorders 
. Respiratory disorders 
. Hemorrhoids 
. Tonsils & adenoids 
. Arthritis 
. Nervous 
. All other 


934 : 63 
3,078 6.3 15 


15.0 
4.0 


15.9 
3.5 


63,778 
13,884 


1,250 
1,068 


11,218 
6,155 


74,996 
20,039 


1,190 
1,336 
413 192 192 ‘ 23 403 1.9 


9,082 9,274 


62,224 902 15.2 
3,076 
103,869 
221 
21,732 


23,301 


532 
769 
1,008 29,549 129 
221 : 72 72 2 
282 2,140 2 8 
804 3,947 I, 31 


13,521 75,745 
3,076 
133,418 
293 
23,872 
27,248 


132 
4 769 


147 
278 


675 
544 


1,939 : 25 
18,239 ; 74 
741 859 : 21 
158 ‘ 518 ‘ 39 
149 | 
699 5,416 ; . 8 
897 2,904 a 23 
648 917 é 24 


674 


16,114 
46,516 
15,674 
6,038 
149 
9,609 
20,843 
15,826 


14,175 
28,277 
14,815 
5,520 
149 
4,193 
17,939 
14,909 


system disorders 


Totals 401,144 97,586 498,730 





strike back at 


give to 
Resctien Cancer Society 


mail your gift to “Cancer; care of your local post office 
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*t Casualty « Fidelity * Surety * Aviation * Fire * Auto * Marine 


Standard Accident Insurance Company, Detroit 


and its affiliated companies 


PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PILOT INSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO 


Home Office: Detroit 32, Michigan 


Standard Service Sotisfies.....:s+¢.eeecvcecs. Since 1884 





EXPERIMENT III 
Deductible $300 — Not integrated 
Maximum $5000 — No time limit 
Active dependents 





Type of disability 
. Female disorders . 
. Cancer (tumor, cysts) ... 
. Mental illness 
. Pregnancy : 
SIO | 3 0 5-0 o'waik oo be a:6 p 
. Digestive tract (gastro-in- 
testinal) 2 tat 
. Diabetes 
. Circulatory & heart 
. Goiter rot 
. Abdominal hernia 
. Accidents, fractures 
. Eye, ear, nose & throat dis- 
orders (other than tonsils 
and adenoids) ........ 
. Genito-urinary disorders . 
. Respiratory disorders 
. Hemorrhoids Aenien 
. Tonsils & adenoids ....... 
. Arthritis ce Sere ey 
. Nervous system disorders 
. All others ..... oe 


Totals: 


Total 
Amt. 
71,434 
63,598 
55,382 
27,295 
8,275 


49,297 
5,413 
65,641 
770 
7,626 
23,565 


9,090 
3.050 
10,484 
2,721 
79 
7,465 
20,844 
19,120 


838 451,149 


Paid 
Ave. Clim. 

423 

715 

1,319 

208 

202 


560 
2,707 
1,193 

193 

381 

548 


325 
305 
456 
130 

79 
574 
869 
562 


538 


Paid 
%o 


total 


1.7 
4.6 
4.2 
100.0 


Claims 


Retired dependents 


No. Total 
Amt. 
10 6,171 
I 11,900 
1 952 


1,538 
53 
12,573 
629 
921 
16,658 


1,830 
503 
52 


3 4,088 
1 1,186 
I 1,921 


56 60,975 


Paid 


Ave. Clm. 


617 
1,082 
952 


53 
967 
629 
461 

4,165 


915 
503 
52 


1,363 
1,186 
1,921 


1,089 


Paid 
So 
total 
10.0 
19.5 


Total 
Amt. 
77,605 
75,498 
56,334 
27,295 
8,275 


50,835 
5,466 
78,214 
1,399 
8,547 
40,223 


10,920 
3,553 
10,536 
2,721 
79 
11,553 
22,030 
21,041 


512,124 


Total dependents 


Paid 
Ave. Clim. 
434 
755 
1,310 
208 
202 


553 
1,822 
1,150 

280 

389 

856 


364 
321 
439 
130 

79 
722 
88! 
60! 


573 


2. 
4. 
4. 


100.0 





whole bill. Surgical plans were in- 
vented to “pay-all.” So, why not 
pay the non-surgical case as well? 
Thus, we now have major plans for 
minor medical. 
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Year after year, the amount that 
has to be thrown into the pot in- 
creases. With each increase, some 
supposedly minor item of coverage 
is added to make the increased pre- 


mium more palatable, only to find 
after another year that the minor 
additional coverage has produced 
major losses. We have now reached 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Major Medical's Future—Continued 


the point where thinking men know 
that there is but one sound way to 
end the series of abuses and eco- 
nomic waste that have brought 
basic coverage to the brink of no 
return, and that is to introduce a 
deductible for minor medical. What 
is more, a man is no longer classified 
as reactionary for advocating it. One 
by one, the service corporations are 
introducing deductibles. Deductibles 
are now a reality in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Others will follow. The 


V 
y 


mythical tree of pay-all-ism is begin- 
ning to bear fruit.. Let’s hope it is 
not the bitter fruit of public disillu- 
sion. 

Simultaneously, with the adoption 
ot deductibles, other service organi- 
zations are adopting forms of major 
medical. California led the field. 
Massachusetts has gone all out for 
major medical. You find no corri- 
dors in their plans. This will com- 
petitively influence coverage. Unless 
there is a sudden alteration of our 
course by reason of government in- 
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Mr. Agent, have you talked to all your 
fellow business-men about their need 
for fire, liability, plate glass, burglary 
and business interruption insurance? 
. . . Somebody will! 
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tervention, I believe we can look for- 
ward to the day when competition 
will eliminate the corridor deducti- 
ble. We will have to write broad 
coverage major medical at a rate 
necessary to support it, financed in 
part, out of savings resulting from 
the deductible being placed on the 
basic coverages. 


Diversity of Costs 


With the advent of a basic de- 
ductible, and a broad form major 
medical, we will see the beginning 
of the end of uniform rating for all 
classes of people. In no coverage 
other than life insurance and pen- 
sions is there such a great diversity 
between costs of the young and 
the old. We presently have groups 
in force paying a premium of $2.50 
per month for a family. For the 
identical coverage another group is 
paying $18.50. If you add to the 
cost of the employed group, the cost 
of taking care of retired people. 
some $20 to $25 per month per 
family you create a situation under 
which the younger man and the 
younger woman will refuse to pay 
an average rate, even if the employer 
is making a substantial contribution. 
This means a beginning will have to 
be made in reserving against the haz- 
ard of age. 

The problem is much more serious 
than in group life because the age 
at which the hazard begins to be- 
come large occurs at a much younger 
age than does group life. The prob- 
lem of a broad form of coverage for 
older people is so great that any 
attempt to solve the future financing 
of such persons by reliance upon a 
pay-as-you-go basis is plain eco- 
nomic suicide. Building today for 
tomorrow’s hazard is the one thing 
the insurance business knows some- 
thing about. As the service corpora- 
tions influence the insurance indus- 
try into broad coverage with de- 
ductibles applied against the basic 
hospitalization and medical plans, 
we will see the insurance industry 
coming into its own. 

Fore-runner to this is the recent 
development in personal major med- 
ical insurance. Plans have now been 
developed to provide non-cancellable 
guaranteed renewable for life poli- 
cies under a level premium theory 
based upon age at entry. Here again, 
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some plans are very broad, others 
are limited. Fundamental, however, 
is the recognition of the fact that 
major medical represents a hazard 
by reason of the aging process that 
cannot be taken care of under a 
pay-as-you-go system. This also 
creates a new problem for group 
major medical. What will we do 
about an older man who loses his 
job and has to pay the rate at age 
of entry in order to get protection 
on an individual basis? 

Out of the level premium system, 
there will, of necessity, come a 
further development. At ages under 
30, the level premiums I have seen 
call for an annual expenditure for a 
family of about $60. At age 55, it 
is $300 or more. With competition 
constantly at work, will there not be 
a great deal of salesmanship exer- 
cised on younger men with families 
to buy a term plan not under a level 
premium method with the thought 
of saving $20 or more per year. Will 
it not be easy to persuade the young 
man that by the time he has reached 
the age of 35, he will have so much 
money and success that money will 
not be of any consequence, and that 
he can save $20 now. To offset this, 
the level premium plan has nothing 
to offer except recitations of dire 
consequences if the success is not 
forthcoming. 


Cash Values 


This is similar to a life insurance 
company arming its agents with a 
life insurance policy on a term basis 
renewable to age 55 to compete with 
a 5 or 10 year term policy. They 
just don’t do that. Instead, they sell 
ordinary insurance, 20 and 30 year 
pay life and endowments. How do 
they meet price competition? That’s 
simple. In an ordinary policy, a man 
builds a stake in his own future. If 
the going gets tough, he has paid up 
values, loan values and cash values. 
Because of the hazards involved in 
major medical, I can see a similar 
development in this line. Why not 
build up cash values in the younger 
years which can be used to help de- 
fray cost in the older years. Why 
not give a man a stake in his policy 
so that if things go wrong and his 
wages are cut off, his protection 
doesn’t go down the drain the minute 
his premium is over-due. If that 
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idea sells ordinary in face of ten year 
term, why wont it sell lifetime 
major medical in competition with a 
cancellable policy? Such a policy is 
vitally needed to give men continuity 
of protection during a lay-off or at 
termination of employment at an age 
when cost of entry into a new med- 
ical insurance plan would be pro- 
hibitive. 


Two Areas of the Future 


Why not? The actuaries have put 
their finger on the real obstacle. 
Under life insurance, the insurer 
guarantees to deliver at death or on 


a given date, a specified sum ot 
money. The unknown is the date ot 
death. This unknown is scientifically 
approached through mortality tables 
The amount of money that has to be 
set up today for tomorrow is a 
known quantity. What has to be 
delivered in the future is 
known quantity. From a_ purely 
mathematical standpoint, the value 
of the dollar on the delivery date 
has no effect upon today’s calcula 
tions. Under major medical insur- 
ance, the situation does not 
hold true. The unknown regarding 
loss payments can be scientifically 


also a 


same 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Major Medical's Future—Continued 


approached 
tables. 


through morbidity 
That morbidity tables are 
now dramatically lacking is further 
evidence that accident and health in- 
surance needs scientific develop- 
ment. The major problem arising 
out of the life time level approach to 
medical is the problem of reserving 
sufficient dollars today to pay for 
the cost of service in the future. 
What will the cost of medical care 
be in the future? That depends upon 


two things—(1) the purchasing 
power of the dollar (2) the progress 
in the science of medicine. This 
opens up two areas of the future as 
it relates to the business of insurance 
—(a) government intervention and 
(b) medicine in insurance. 

The question of government inter- 
vention is really a dynamite-laden 
topic. The industry is vehemently 
divided. Opinion varies from idea 
that any activity by government is 
evil, to the idea that the government 
should take over all health insurance. 
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On your staff but not on your payroll 


Prompt settlement of claims is no idle boast with the 
Northwestern adjuster. His conscientious attention to 
the speedy handling of losses makes for contented 
clients . . . goodwill that builds good business. Ex- 
perience, training, and a fine understanding of 
human nature are his qualifications for this im- 
portant job. He is on your staff when you represent 
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In between there are two areas of 
opinion, the one bemoaning the sad 
state of national affairs, waiting in 
despair for the day of doom to strike, 
the other being completely prag- 
matic busily straddling the fence in 
the hope of coming out on top no 
matter which way the government 
moves. 


Federal Reinsurance 


| was one of the insurance people 
who was called upon to give testi- 
mony before the Wolverton Commit- 
tee. I undertook to demonstrate 
that the insurance industry is striv- 
ing to meet the public demand by 
describing the experiment being car- 
ried out under major medical insur- 
ance. I tried to demonstrate that 
knowledge concerning this question 
could only be had by careful re- 
search. Knowledge cannot be legis- 
lated into existence. I gained the 
impression that no.other activity of 
the insurance industry made a more 
profound impression upon our legis- 
lators than the activity on major 
medical. An objective analysis of 
the Federal reinsurance bill gives 
the distinct impression that it was 
motivated by a sincere desire to do 
something constructive in the major 
medical field, but from the knowl- 
edge we have gained in experimen- 
tation in this field, I believe this re- 
insurance method is not attuned to 
the objective. 

There seems to be quite general 
acceptance of the thesis that if pri- 
vate enterprise over a reasonable 
period of time does noi meet public 
demands, the people turn to the gov- 
ernment, 

Again, it seems to be a proper 
statement that no one single item 
of the problem has served to create 
more public sentiment than adequate 
coverage at a reasonable price for 
those growing old. By those grow- 
ing old, I do not mean the retired 
and the octogenarians. The deadline 
is age 50. If you see medical costs 
mount with age as I have seen them 
under this experiment, you will 
agree that if the insurance industry 
is to provide adequate coverage at a 
price the older man can pay, the 
higher costs of aging will have to be 
redistributed over the adult lifetime 
of the individual. This can mean 
only one thing, reserving. But who 
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will guarantee that the fuinds set tp 
in reserves will buy the care in the 
future. It is the responsibility of 
government to prevent the type of 
inflation that destroys our econoniy. 
On the other hand, under major 
medical insurance as it will soon de- 
velop, there will be a distinction be- 
tween medical costs. 

It is a normal function of the 
family budget to anticipate medical 
costs up to a certain percentage of 
income. This is as much a part of 
daily living as grocery bills, rent and 
clothing. This principle is even now 
recognized in our income tax laws. 
Expense in excess of this amount is 
not something that is normally an- 
ticipated. It is a truly insurable 
item, a major medical insurance 
item. If, then, the government pre- 
vents runaway inflation, the insur- 
ance industry can guarantee ade- 
quacy of the purchasing power of re- 
serves set up today to buy major 
medical care tomorrow. 


Medical Progress 


The second element in the future 
of major medical is medical prog- 
ress. But progress in medicine can 
do the industry little good unless 
there is a reawakening in our indus- 
try for research through which we 
learn to harness medical knowledge 
to serve our needs. The greatest 
tragedy of the group insurance de- 
velopment in our country is the 
sacrifice that has been made of true 
research. Under competitive pres- 
sures to produce the lowest net cost, 
companies delegated to policyholders 
first the job of collecting premiums 
from individuals, then the job of 
keeping records of individuals in- 
sured, then the job of paying bene- 
fits to claimants, Companies assigned 
the job of recording claim payments 
and total premium payments to ma- 
chines, producing a yearly summa- 
tion to determine whether the com- 
pany won or lost. The major effort 
in conducting such an operation is 
to create ironclad controls, so no one 
in the company does anything that 
will cost money, since there is no 
money available for service. Re- 
search is the heart of business. With- 
out research, an industry dies. To 
conduct a business without including 
the cost of research as a necessary 
business tool, is to commit economic 
suicide. 
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FIRE & ALLIED LINES 
AUTO PHYSICAL DAMAGE 
INLAND MARINE 
GENERAL LIABILITY 
BURGLARY, THEFT, ROBBERY 
PLATE GLASS 
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QUIK 


on the 


CALL 


Quick to answer the call for 
assistance . . . prompt and fair 
in settling claims . . . Lumber 
Mutual has been providing pro- 
tection and service for over half 
a century. 


Assets 


Cash in banks and office .. 
U. S. Government bonds .. 
State and Municipal bonds 
Public Utility an 

bonds 
Stocks .... 
Real Estate 

ee 
Premium balances 

receivable .... 
All other assets . 


$ 847,613.15 
5,235,878.74 
1,362,664.29 


30,000.00 

1,163,924.00 

(Home office 
; ya I 181,546.25 
383,271.39 
319,381.38 


Total Admitted Assets $9,524,279.20 


Liabilitie 
Reserve for unearned pre- 
miums 
Reserve for unadjusted 
losses 
Reserve for taxes, expenses 
and other liabilities .... 


Total Liabilities 
Reserves 
Surplus to Policyhclders.. 


$3,350,790.11 
554,411.87 
584,584.33 
and 
$4,489,786.31 
5,034,492.89 


$9,524,279.20 


Sond values as used above are based on Formula of Committee on Valuation of Securities, National 


Association of Insurance 


Commissioners, Stocks at 


Market Value 


Ae LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
o} Seston, Mass.632 BEACON STREET 





What we have learned about ma- 
jor medical insurance on the smaller 
risks is that you cannot delegate 
record keeping to the policyholder. 
With five or more thousand at stake 
on the individual, and twenty or 
more thousand on the family, the 
policyholder needs the protection of 
an independent set of records. 
Claims need professional handling. 
Medical cost must be evaluated. 
Above all, research is needed to 
analyze causes and effect, without 
which the future is blind. 


Present indications are that we 
are in the dawn of great new dis- 
coveries in medicine, I am not re- 
ferring here to new discoveries in 
the field of antibiotics. 1 refer to the 
new movement in basic medical phi- 
losophy which is ‘geared to keep 
healthy people healthy. It is a new 
science predicated on health as a 
product of job environment with the 
tools of medicine applied to prevent- 
ing disease, rather than merely cur- 
ing disease. It is a science that seeks 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the cause of cancer so it can be 
prevented, it seeks to know the 
cause of heart disease and all the 
other major illnesses not only to 
cure people but to teach people how 
to avoid them. Above all, it is geared 
to solve the problem of that one- 
third of the people who spend their 
lives “not feeling good” who are un- 
lucky enough to develop symptoms 
which the science of medicine, as a 
purely curative instrument, cannot 
classify. 

Our universities are developing 
specialized courses to train doctors 
in industrial preventive medicine. 
The day is close at hand when the 
American Medical Association will 
recognize this specialty in medicine 
as having equal stature with sur- 
gery. If the insurance industry 
could do for the industrial physician 
what the soap companies have done 
fcr the surgeon, we would be making 
great progress. More important, if 


we do the research necessary to. 


harness the knowledge of industrial 
preventive medical science, the dol- 
lars for research will represent only 
a small part of the dollars saved in 
payments for cure. Prevention is 
the key to guarantee the adequacy of 
reserves. 


Thus, barring socialization of our 
industry, major medical can make 
our future great with ever increas- 
ing opportunity as our economic life 
unfolds. Even the complexities of 
coverage may be solved. You have 
all read of labor’s objectives to ob- 
tain a guaranteed annual wage. This 
objective has been a long time in 
building to a proposal stage. While 
it poses many problems for business 
management, no one can deny that if 
it can be accomplished, it could con- 
tribute much to the stability of our 
economic life. If it succeeds, major 
medical can move in to insure med- 
ical cost in any year in excess of a 
certain percentage of the guaranteed 
wage. 

As I see it then, through major 
medical insurance, the insurance in- 
dustry is provided an opportunity 
to build itself into an indispensable 
asset in our way of life. Whether 
it accepts the challenge is contingent 
upon the wisdom and courage of 
insurance management to set aside 
dollars now to build against the haz- 


ards of the future, rediscover the 
need for providing an insurance 
service, reinstitute research as an 
essential element of progress, har- 
ness the knowledge of medicine to 
work for maintenance of the people’s 
health. We dare not become an in- 
stitution of untouchables to whom all 
public opinion, critical of cur con- 
duct, is automatically classified as 
being the product of either igno- 
rance or prejudice. Our future con- 
sists in so building our service that 
people can find in us both under- 
standing of their problems and secu: 
rity worthy of confidence. This fu- 
ture belongs to these willing to reach 
for it. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
CRITICISM 


THE BUREAU OF ACCIDENT and 
Health Underwriters has prepared 
a pamphlet dealing with the “fine 
print” criticism often unfairly leveled 
at accident and health insurance. It 
points out that the size of the type 
is regulated by statute in most states 
and is stipulated in the Uniform 
Individual Accident and Sickness 
Policy Provisions Law _ recom- 
mended by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
and now enacted as law in thirty- 
six states and territories. The 
pamphlet stresses that the insurance 
industry is alert to the health needs 
of the nation and experiments cease- 
lessly to extend coverage and in- 
crease benefits to the betterment of 
the health care of the American 
people. It is a reprint of an article 
by J. F. Follmann, Jr. which 
originally appeared in The Casualty 
and Surety Journal. Copies are 
available at 10¢ each from _ the 
3ureau’s offices at 60 John Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 

The Bureau has also urged its 
member companies to maintain a 
factual record of complaints made to 
either a state insurance commis- 
sioner or directly to the company. 
The Joint Committee on Health 
Insurance, following a detailed study 
of complaints made to the insurance 
commissioners of ten significant 
states, indicated that in many in- 
stances these might not exist if each 
company were to maintain a top 
level study of complaints. 
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Conttorbed 1954 Canute datoomoni. 


AS FILED WITH THE STATE OF NEW .YORK 


FETNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


M. B. BRAINARD, President 





Highlights of 1954 


By wie env or THE Year, the Atna Life Affiliated Com. 
panies had almost thirteen million policies, bonds and cer- 
tificates in force, representing nearly every type of insurance 
and bonding protection. 

Total premium income of the four A®tna Life companies 
rose to $708,021,443 in 1954. In the Aitna Life Insurance 
Company, the total amount of insurance in force exceeded 
$14,800,000,000. 

Approximately 3,680,000 employees in business and in- 
dustry — almost six percent of the nation’s working force — 
enjoyed the protection of group life insurance issued by the 
fEtna Life's group department. 


*. . * * 


Since “Carol, Edna and Hazel” swept up the eastern seaboard 
and through New England last fall, thousands of people have 
been helped in recovering from the destruction wrought by 
the storms through claim payments made by the AEtna Life 
companies. In all, 43,854 claims totaling $8,233,137 have 
been received as a result of the three hurricanes. 

Large as this amount may seem, it is but a small part of 
the total of $391,267,782 which the four Atna Life Affiliated 
Companies paid out in claims during 1954, an average of 
more than a million dollars a day. Since organization, the 
companies have paid out to or for their policyholders 
$4,810,867,329. 


* >. . . 


AEtna's loss prevention services helped make 1954 a safer 
year for millions of people both on and off the job. A&tna 
safety engineers, probing for new ways to prevent industrial 
accidents, succeeded in improving safety practices for thou 
sands of workers from coast to coast. 

In the public safety field, Aitna’s pioneering work in the 
development of a better and more economical way to teach 
high school youths how to drive, built around the A&tna 
Drivotrainer, was attracting nationwide interest among edu- 
cators and safety authorities. 


- . * . 


Through the investment of premiums, the Aitna Life com- 
panies helped to provide needed dollars to enable the nation’s 
economy to grow. In 1954, a total of $427,000,000 was in- 
vested by the companies in government and private bonds, 
in real estate and mortgages, and in preferred and common 
stocks. : 
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ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1954 


tna Life Insurance Company 


$2,618,969, 266.85 
2,413,375,367.96 


Assets 

Liabilities 
Contingency reserve 
Capital 

Surplus 


$49,078,510.82 
30,000,000.00 
126,515,388.07 205,593,898.89 
The premium income was $491,963,142. Total insurance in 
force at the end of the year was $14,802,000,000 an increase of 
$1,440,000,000. Assets increased $248,251,687 for the year. 


The Atna Casualty and Surety Company 


Assets $ 303,524,522.17 
Liabilities 216,777,905.96 
Contingency reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


$32,327,243.31 
6,000,000.00 
48,419,372.90 86,746,616.21 
The premium income was $153,146,570. Assets increased 
$48,118,016 for the year. 


The Automobile Insurance Company 


$112,615,063.90 
67,943,509.80 


Assets 

Liabilities 
Contingency reserve 
Capital 

Surplus 


$12,845,263.65 
5,000,000.00 
26,826,290.45 44,67 1,554.10 
The premium income was $53,782,346. Assets increased 
$13,327,087 for the year. 


The Standard Fire Insurance Company 


$ 22,910,168.81 
13,031,663.05 


Assets 

Liabilities 
Contingency reserve 
Capital 

Surplus 


$ 2,540,731.62 
1,000,000.00 
6,337,774.14 9,878,505.76 
The premium income was $9,129,385. Assets increased 
$1,824,931 for the year. 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE AND MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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I. States For Which The National Council Is The Filing 


Jurisdiction 
Alabama 


Arkansas 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 


Georgia 


lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Li yuisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 


M ississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 


Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 


Vermont 


rate level 


977 
922 
.966 
058 
882 
044 


994 
.966 
948 
1.063 
1.000 


959 
993 
944 
.032 
984 
945 


rate level 


Effective 
date 


938 June 1, 1954 
.979 May 1, 1954 
1.035 October 1, 1954 
.947 August 1, 1954 


1.002 August 15, 1954 


977 October 1, 1954 
922 May 1, 1954 

966 August 1, 1954 
058 December 1, 1954 
882 November 30, 1954 
044 September 1, 1954 


.994 February 1, 1955 

966 November 1, 1954 
.948 October 1, 1954 
1.063 October 1, 1954 
1.000 August 15, 1954 


959 October 1, 1954 
.993 December 31, 1954 
944 August 1, 1954 
.032 September 1, 1954 
984 December 1, 1954 
.928 July 1, 1954 


Agency 
Remarks 


No filing made by action 
of Regional Committee. 


No filing made by action 
of Regional Committee. 


Profit and Contingency 
Factor of 0.5 point and 
Expense Constant “off- 
set” of 2.5 points con- 
tinued. 


Includes 2.4% increase 
for law amendment, 


Classification Kelativity 


Revised. 


Introduction of Profit 
and Contingencies Fac- 
tor of 2.5 points and 
introduction of $10 Ex- 
pense Constant disap- 
proved. 


No filing made by action 
of Regional Committee. 


Il. States For Which Rate Filings Are Not Made Directly By The National Council 


For States marked “*” 


the National Council prepares the basic data and/or appears 


before State Officials in defense of rates filed by other Rating Organizations. 


\rizona 


California 


Delaware 
Delaware 
Hawaii * 
Idaho * 


Illinois 


Indiana * 


Massachusetts 


Michigan * 


Minnesota * 
Montana * 
New Jersey 
New Jersey 
New York 


North Carolina * 


Pennsylvania 


Rh« de Island * 


Virginia * 
* 


Wisconsin 


122 


938 


965 


924: 


1.063 


1.028 
935 
1.018 
981 
917 
972 
.996 
1.069 


.938 July 1, 1954 


965 October 1, 1954 


1.013 January 1, 1954 
990 January 1, 1955 
.961 January 1, 1955 
899 \ugust 1, 1954 


.924 


July 1, 1954 


1.063 August 13, 1954 


1.028 August 1, 1954 
935 June 1, 1954 

1.018 July 1, 1954 
.981 January 1, 1955 
917 July 1, 1954 


972 November 1, 1954 


996 July 1, 1954 
1.069 December 1, 1954 


July 1, 1954 


Promulgated by Indus- 
trial Commission. 


increase 
M edical 


Includes 3.1% 
for increased 
Fee Schedule. 


Filing not now required 
under Idaho Law. 


Regional Committee 
recommended no change 
in advisory rates. 


No Filing Made. 


Includes 6.3% increase 
for law amendment. Ap- 
plicable to all outstand- 
ing, new and renewal 
policies. 


Includes 6.8% increase 
for law amendment. 


Includes 6.9% increase 
for law amendment ap- 
plicable to all outstand- 
ing, new and _ renewal 
policies. 


Includes 3.4% increase 
for law amendment. 


No Filing Made. 





Workmen's Comp.—from page 18 


(1) We came down to the end of 
the year without a single rate revi- 
sion pending. 

(2) In all but two states in which 
the National Council participated 
in the development and defense of 
the proposed rates, they were ap- 
proved “as filed”; and in those two 
cases the only differences involved 
the question of the amount of the 
profit and contingency factor and 
the amount of the “offset” for in- 
come from the expense constant. 
(3) In only one state do we have 
an effective date on either December 
3ist or January Ist. In all other 
states we have been successful in 
fixing an effective date that does 
not coincide with this critical period. 
(4) There were several states for 
which the experience was reviewed 
but for which the appropriate re- 
gional committee agreed with the 
National Council staff that no 
change in rates was warranted. 


Ratemaking Procedures 


In the late fall of 1954 the rates 
committee, upon recommendation of 
the actuarial committee and the spe- 
cial committee on rate making, took 
a momentous step by amending the 
basic expense ratio for workmen’s 
compensation manual rates—a ratio 
of 40% of the premium dollar which 
(aside for minor refinements) has 
been a fixed element in workmen's 
compensation rates for over thirty 
years. 

This action, which will be ap- 
plicable to rate filings made after 
January 1, 1955, provides that the 
breakdown of the premium dollar in 
the basic manual rates effective on 
the first $1,000 of premium will be 
as follows: 

Previous New 
Acquisition and field 
supervision 
General administration 

and payroll audit 7.7 7.0 
Inspection, safety engi- 

neering and bureaus 


17.5% 


17.5% 


Total for expenses 
Taxes (‘“Normal” 
state ) 
Profit and contingencies 


Total for expenses, 
taxes and_ profit 
and contingencies 

This leaves this amount 
for losses and loss ad- 
justment expense 


32.0% 


67.2% 


100.0% 


O8.0% 
100.0% 
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This action contemplates the con- ° ° ° 
tinuance of the $10 expense constant We Believe In the American Agency System! 
on risks with premiums under $500. 


_ Two major principles are involved | Much has been said recently about the fate of the American Agency 
in this change. The first involves 


; : System. We believe that it has a fundamental place in our insurance 
the amount of the expense ratio. ; way ; . 
Ie ap ion ran , economy. We believe it will survive. We believe our agents are capable 

or the past few years the experi- 9 ; ; 
ence of the non-participating stock of convincing the public of its value. 
companies on expenses, as reported 
in the Insurance Expense Exhibit, 
has shown considerable improve- 
ment. For example, the aggregate 
expense ratio in terms of net earned : , 
premiums—standard basis—for the YOU HAVE fieldmen, all of whom are multiple line service gradu- 
past few years has been as fol!ows: ates. They can be of valuable assistance to you, and are anxious 
‘ ' ’ to help whenever and wherever you need them. 
Calendar Expense 


Year Percentage YOU HAVE thoroughly trained Aviation, Brokerage, Foreign, 
1950 42.6% General Cover, Marine, Special Service, and Public Utility staffs 
1951 41.2% at your disposal through our fieldmen. These facilities are in addi- 
1952 39.2% tion to the usual Claims, Loss Prevention and Engineering, and 
1953 38.7% Payroll Audit services. 





We believe that our Group is one of the best equipped to assist agents 
in convincing the public of the value of their services. 


In the Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group— 


The amount of the change in the 
expense ratio adopted by the rates 
committee does not reflect the full 
amount of the recent ind cations, 
and intentionally so. The action of YOU HAVE proven, money-saving formulas on modern agency 
the committee attempts to recognize management through an Agency Systems Department which has 


broad trends in expense figures, but sparked over 3000 agencies to better operation and production. 
at the same time seeks to maintain 
a reasonably stable ratio. 


YOU HAVE new and effective selling aids to help you boost sales. 
These selling aids and techniques are constantly being expanded 
and revised to keep up with the latest trends and your needs. 


YOU HAVE educational facilities in our Agents’ School in New 


: : York, a most highly regarded source of insurance training. 
Actual workmen’s compensation 


incurred expenses have, of course YOU HAVE an extension of these educational facilities in our 
varied somewhat from the traditional insurance correspondence course, which has been called “the best 


40% from year to year, but there in the business” and has graduated over 2600 producers. 
has been a very significant correla- YOU HAVE over 200 strategically located Regional, Field, Serv- 
tion between the incurred expenses 


. . ice and Claims offices at your service. This means quicker produc- 
re eet some ti d underwriting decisions and prompt claims adjustments 
Countrywide for the non-participat- ee ert g ' aWhie ‘sai ‘ 


ing stock insurance carriers for the YOU HAVE science at work to simplify and speed our clerical 
past twenty-five years when pre- services to you. Our electronics department is studying the latest 
mim volume leveled off, expenses devices to help us realize the service potential these electronic 


still continued to increase and con- marvels make possible. 
versely when premium volume in- 


creased rapidly, expenses tended to | These and many more facilities, plus our readiness to go far beyond 
lag behind. The fact that 1954 pre- | the routine, are concrete evidence of our belief that an agent’s pro- 
mium volume indicates a distinct | fessional counsel and services are of infinitely greater value than the 


leveling off from the previous year | iottings of an order-taker behind a counter. 
may well forecast a turn in current 


expense ratio trends. Therefore, the 


adoption of a new basic expense ' 
ratio that lies between the actual a \ 
expense indications and the previous e 


figure as provided by the rates com- 


mittee action is amply warranted. ceoce eae 
Inasmuch as fluctuations in pre- 
mium volume are entirely unpre- 


we oa ia ». omnia CASUALTY FIRE* + MARINE® SURETY 
dictable any changes in the expense 150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, Nv. Y. 
ratio should be gradual and con- 








servative. | ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
/ : ‘ GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE 
Another point to be remembered COMPANY OF AMERICA © AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ye We in 6 feane Ge COUT 
is that an expense ratio based upon | COMPANY LTD, © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE , LID, © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Continued on the next page) 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


NEW _ ISSUE March 17, 1955 


100,000 Shares 


The Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Capital Stock 


$10 Par Value 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Capital Stock are being offered the 
right to subscribe at $42 per share for the above shares at the rate of one share 
for each four shares of Capital Stock held of record on March 16, 1955. Subscrip- 
tion Warrants will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, on April 4, 1955. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to 
purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and following the subscrip 
tion period, may offer shares of Capital Stock as set forth in the Prospectu: 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 


writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 


dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed, 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Wood, Struthers & Co. 


Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. John C. Legg & Company 























The Casualty Reinsurance Department 


of 


The Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 


and 
Citizens Casualty Company of New York 
provides 


a reinsurance service in which speed of operation 
and decision is a paramount factor. The under- 
writers in charge of the department have worked 
both with London companies and Lloyd’s firms 
for periods aggregating 70 years. 


The managers of the Reinsurance Department 
are: 


Agency Managers Ltd. 


BEN D. COOKE—MANAGING DIRECTOR 
102 MAIDEN LANE © NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: Digby 4-1752 Teletype: NY1-4082 
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the average of all non-participating 
stock companies is no guarantee that 
it will fit any individual company 
or groups of companies. Many years 
ago the late Hon. Clarence Hobbs, 
who was the official representative 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners to the Na- 
tional Council and a noted authority 
on workmen’s compensation, de-° 
scribed the workmen’s compensation 
expense provisions as being an 
amount based upon “what a well 
managed company can live on.” 
Within a given year, loss ratios are 
reasonably uniform from company 
to company and among groups of 
companies, but this is not a fact 
insofar as expense items are con- 
cerned. The actual average incurred 
expense ratio for all non-participat- 
ing stock companies has shown re- 
markable stability over the vears for 
the stock companies as a group. An 
average, however, can be deceiving 
in that there is no indication that 
the average itself will fit an individ- 
ual carrier, and the evidence seems 
to point to the fact that a high 
percentage of the non-participating 
stock carriers have expense ratios 
greater than the average. Here 
again, the evidence indicates that 
great caution should be used in 
making substantial changes in the 
basic expense provisions to avoid an 
unhealthy situation. 

The second major principle in- 
volved in this recent action with 
respect to expense ratios is the pro- 
vision that all expenses related to 
the investigation, adjustment and 
payment of indemnity and medical 
claims shall be treated as a function 
of losses rather than as a specifi- 
percentage of premium. This prin- 
ciple has been recommended by the 
National Council staff in previous 
annual reports and is a practice now 
being followed in ratemaking for 
other casualty lines. It is a most 
logical step since the insuring agree- 
ments of a workmen’s compensation 
policy provide that the insured em- 
ployer shall receive not only the 
actual cost of claims arising from 
accidents to his employees, but also 
contemplates the payment of ex- 
penses in the handling of claims on 
behalf of the insured employer in- 
cluding representation before, and 
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other necessary dealings with, in- 
dustrial commissions and the defense 
of suits in court actions, however 
groundless. Thus, the cost of all the Metropolitan 
protection which is the contractual 
right of the insured upon the pur- 
chase of a policy will be considered Hi A tH) 
together for ratemaking purposes. re Baluranre DNA 
In practice this procedure will pro- 
vide that a factor of 1.14 be applied 
to the expected losses instead of a 
specific item being included in the 
general expense ratio to cover loss 
adjustment expenses. This factor of 
14% of expected losses is entirely 
consistent with the 8.2% item pre- 
viously included in the expense ratio 
as applied to premiums. Studies 
covering a long series of years in- 
dicate loss adjustment expenses as 
a ratio of incurred losses is a more 
stable figure than when applied as SES 


a ratio of earned premium. More- 

over, the studies indicate that this 2 | N S U RAN te = 
factor of 14% is a reasonable one— 
year in and year out—irrespective FIRE— OCEAN MARINE — INLAND MARINE 
of major increases in the volume of 
incurred losses; increases that may 33 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 
have been due to amendments to the J. B. Carvalho, President 

benefit provisions of the several 
compensation laws as well as in- 
creases due to expanding business. 


Increased Expense —— PARTNERS THREE... 
In connection with the general nue ; COMPANY. . AGENT. . ASSURED 


question of expenses as applied in 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
ratemaking, the facts indicate that Agents sincere ia their 
the expense of handling this line of effects to serve the Assured 
insurance has increase:| consistently a with quality protection at 
with the trends of our economic — all times. 

situation generally. In its studies 
of its own expenses over the years, 
the Texas Employers’ Insurance As- 
sociation found a remarkable corre- THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS IN OUR LIBRARY 
lation between such items as salary 
scales, the cost of supplies, rentals, Yes, we have an extensive These inseparable volumes keep 
traveling, etc. Moreover, it found library containing thousands us forever mindful that we must 
that its increase in expenses were of necessary and expensive maintain a strong Company and 
consistent with other firms in en- books. But, the three books associate ourselves with quality 
tirely different lines of business en- that mean more to us than Agents so that the Assured may 
deavor. Premium volume, also, has all the others are titled be adequately covered at all 
been expanded because of these eco- COMPANY, AGENT, ditduciatennates consieieah, 


nomic influences—and higher scales : 
"ge ae ZA iy ASSURED. efficient service. 
of compensation benefits is just one 


of many such factors. 
All references that have just been 0 0 

made to expense ratios refer only to UST N FIRE wo CASUALTY INSURANCE C0. 

the rates applicable to the first $1,- 


000 of premium on any risk. For ENERAL INSURANCE CORPORATION 


risks involving premiums in excess HOME OFFICES © FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
(Continued on the next page) EASTERN DEPARTMENT-PHILADELPHIA PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT- PASADENA, CALIF. 











We Believe — that a Com- 
pany must be strong, its 
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of $1,000, the manual rules provide 
for a reduction in premium through 
the application of “premium dis- 
counts” (or their equivalents in- 
cluded in the retrospective rating 
plans). Premium discounts result 
from the reduction of the expense 
requirements for and 
general administratia@n with increas- 
ing premium size. "The amounts of 
these premium discounts are related 


indicated below: 
acquisition 
Next 


ei Next 
to the basic expense provisions and, 


First $ 1,000 of Premium 
4,000 of Premium 
95,000 of Premium 
Over 100,000 of Premium 


after consideration of the newly 
adopted expense ratios—and of a 
study made several years ago of the 
variation of expense costs by size of 
risk; the stock and non-stock car- 
riers have, respectively, unanimously 
agreed upon premium discounts as 


In connection with the determina- 
tion of these new Discounts, it is to 
be noted that the appropriate com- 
mittees have agreed upon uniform 
factors for all states where premium 
discounts are applicable—a distinct 
advantage in the handling of inter- 
state risks. 


Stock Companies 


Non-Stock Companies 
Previous New 


Previous New 
5% 


, 

0 o% 

: cor 

y G 2% 
Cor 


8 3.59; 
14.5% 13 6.5% 
16.0% 15.0% 6.9% O% 





New “BEST SELLER... 


THE KEMPER COMPANIES 


Booklet Auto Policy 


NEW! Booklet Format 
NEW! Complete Index 


NEW! Illustrations explain coverages 


It’s another “first” for the 
Kemper Companies (along 
with Kemper-Matic and the 
Kemper Approved Insur- 
ance Advisor Program) the 
new booklet auto policy 
. with illustrations and a %% 
complete index of cover- 
ages. 


It became available April 1, 
and contains the provisions 
of the broadened standard 


auto policy. 


It’s another effective Kemper sal 


tool helping the agent hold old policyholders and get new ones. 


d service 





LUMBERMENS Mutual Casualty Company 


Operating in New York state as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Cosualty Company of Illinois 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS Insurance Company 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS Mutual Insurance Company 
FEDERAL MUTUAL Insurance Company 


(This policy is not available in Virginia or Canada; modified ilable in M 


version 





Under the new expense provi- 
sions—in an average state—services 
provided for the employer and his 
employees amount to 74.1 cents of 
the net premium dollar :—the re- 
maining 25.9 cents are divided: 


To the state in taxes, licenses 
and fees (other than Federal 
income taxes) 

To the agent or broker and to 
maintaining service offices. 
(Much of which is spent in 
counseling and accident preven- 
tion service to the employer) .. 14.5 cents 
To the carrier for operating ex- 
penses including underwriting, 
statistical, audit, billing and 
other administrative services: 
also for Bureau services....... 
To the carrier for contingencies, 
or for profit if all the other ex- 
penses and payments _ stay 
within their allotment 


2.5 cents 


6.4 cents 


We are still progressing, even if 
very slowly, with the project of se- 
curing universal adoption of a factor 
of 2.5 per cent in our workmen’s 
compensation rates. During 1954, 
the following changes in the situation 
took place. 


From To 
2.0 points oints 
1 


South Carolina 
5 points yoints 


a4 

Virginia 20% 
Therefore, at the present time the 
standard allowance of 2.5 points is 
in effect in thirty-six of the forty- 
three jurisdictions where the private 
carriers write workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. The states having a 
lesser allowance than 2.5 points are: 


California * 
Florida 
Georgia 
Massachusetts 
of New Jersey 

KEMPER Oklahoma 
Insurance Utah No factor 

*There has been no change in the 
California situation. That is, the insur- 
ance commissioner holds that, under the 
law, he cannot approve a “profit factor” 
since California rates are minimum rates. 
Carriers may include a profit factor in the 
rates if they so desire. 


1.0 point (Safety factor) 
2.0 points 
0.5 point 
1.5 points 
1.5 points 
1.5 points 


Divisions 


Chicego 
U.S.A. 
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The National Council staff has 
about reached the end of what ap- 
pears possible for us to do in order 
to get the program adopted com- 
pletely in all states. In last year’s 
annual report we suggested that “it 
nlow seems more necessary than ever 
that our members through their field 
representatives and their influential 
assureds, help us sell the program 
where it is not now fully approved.” 
That suggestion seems more impor- 
tant today. The unfinished program 
is not only bad psychologically but 
it is costing the companies upward 
of $4,000,000 annually. 


Revised Policy Form 


One of the major achievements of 
1954 was the successful introduc- 
tion of the new standard provisions 
workmen's compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability policy with a mini- 
mum of transitional confusion and 
difficulty. The introduction of the 
new form is now an accomplished 
fact. On April 15, 1954 the new 
standard provisions workmen's 
compensation and employers’ liabil- 
ity policy was released to all mem- 
bers and subscribers with instruc- 
tions that it be put into use in 
connection with all business becom- 
ing effective on and after October 
1, 1954. All states have approved 
the policy with the sole exception 
of Arizona. Thus, this long and dif- 
ficult program which was under- 
taken in the mid-year of 1949 has 
heen completed in highly successful 
fashion. 


Company representatives who 
have addressed themselves on the 
subject have reported great satisfac- 
tion on the part of underwriters with 
the simplicity of the new contract 
and the ease with which policies can 
be prepared, both with respect to 
single and multi-state risks. The 
ease with which the transition to the 
new policy form has proceeded may 
be attributed to a great degree to 
the detailed information contained in 
the National Council's manual of 
policy and endorsement forms 
which was released on April 15, 
1954, and to the efforts of the in- 
dividual companies in educating 
their personnel in the use of the 
new form. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that the resulting simplicity of 
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TRINITY UNIVERSAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cau wis | SS Pe ae TA. SF ae 
USS Gowwtamient Genlles' 5). Ue a 5,785,370.90 
State, County and Municipal Bonds. . . . . 7,461,041.58 
Miscellaneous Bonds . . . .. . iy es 136,431.41 
Stocks (See Note1) . . . . . 12,792,884.70 
RealEstate. . . 3 117,003.00 
Agents’ Balances Receivable . ‘ 2,242,766.40 
Premium Notes Receivable. 644,790.91 
Accrued Interest... a 67,496.09 
All Other Admitted por lie , , 187,501.41 


Total Admitted Assets . . . . . - $30, 782, 777. 79 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for LossesandClaims . . . . . . $ 1,660,932.00 
Special Reserve for Liability Claims . . . . 3,797,503.58 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . . . . 11,713,208.21 
Reserve for Taxes . . ‘ etal 1,627,234.12 
Reserve for Other Liabilities . 2 ant ia 300,597.81 
Reserve for Fluctuations in Securities ond: 

other Contingencies . . . . . . . ~~~ 1,000,000.00 
All Other Liabilities. — eee 83,659.16 
Capital (See Note ody . - .  1,500,000.00 
Surplus . . ss im’ ~ 9,099,642.91 


Te be Weng a - $30,782,777.79 





POLICYHOLDERS’* SURPLUS 

(Capital, Surplus and Contingency Reserve) 
December 31, 1954 . $11,599,642.91 
December 31, 1953 . $ 7,875,920.00 


NOTE 1 — Includes investment of $1,910,103.21 in stock of Security National Insurance 
Company, a wholly owned subsidiary. 

NOTE 2—The Capital of the Company was increased to $2,000,000.00 by the transfer 
of $500,000.00 from surplus as a result of a 333% stock dividend approved 
by stockholders on Jonvary 28, 1955. 


EDWARD T. HARRISON GORDON 5S. YEARGAN 


Chairman of the Board President 


PIONEERS IN MULTIPLE-LINE UNDERWRITING 











transition to the new policy attests dorsements resulted in every risk 
to the clarity of the contract itself. being burdened with two and often 

It is of interest to review the effect four or five endorsements. The new 
of the policy on the facility of afford- program presents a far better pic- 
ing coverage to the great majority ture. In twenty-two out of the total 
of risks that are below the size nec- of forty-three jurisdictions where 
essary to qualify for premium dis- the policy is in force, policies may 
counts, viz. under $1,000 of annual be issued to these risks without a 
premium. Under the previous pol- single endorsement of any kind. In 
icy, the requirement of a lengthy five other states, an executive officer 
state endorsement, which was sub- endorsement is required on policies 
ject to frequent revision, plus one issued to corporate risks, but other 


or more “basis of premium” en- (Continued on the next page) 
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policies can be written free of en- 
dorsements. Thus, in over 60% of 
the jurisdictions where the policy is 
being used, the great majority of 
policies issued to small premium 
risks can be written without endorse- 
ment. In the remaining sixteen 
states the average policy issued to 
these risks will carry only one en- 
dorsement, this 
either because of special statutory 


being necessary 


provisions or exceptions to manual 
rules. 

Either a premium discount or 
retrospective premium endorsement 
will continue to be used on policies 
issued to the larger risks, although, 
of course, the additional complica- 
tion of state endorsements and mis- 
cellaneous “basis of premium” en- 
dorsements which were formerly 
required is now eliminated. In sum- 
mary, it is estimated that of all poli- 
cies written, both large and small, 





Bank Stocks .... a he 
Industrial and Utility Stocks 


Accrued Interest on Investments 
Cash in Banks and Offices 


Other Assets 


Reserve for Unpaid Claims 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Premium Refund 
Reserve for all Other Liabilities 


Forty-second Annual Statement 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


Assets 


United States Government Securities 
Industrial, Rail, Utility, and other Bonds 


Premiums Due (Not Over 90 Days) ... . 
Total Admitted Assets $33,458,210.17 


Liabilities 


‘Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, and Unabsorbed 


$ 6,854,667.11 
15,787,658.95 
878,208.00 

6, 142,179.60 
139,621.20 
2,927,541.18 
679,625.77 
48,708.36 














$15,503,572.85 
4,475,428.92 


2,777,970.08 
2,667,671 .07 





Reserve for Market Decline in Securities 


; 1,500,000.00 
Surplus (including Guaranty Fund of $1,000,000.00) 


6,533,567.25 





Total Liabilities and Surplus $33,458,210.17 








Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners Basis. 


Securities carried at $356,054.87 in this statement are deposited 
as required by law. 


REINSURANCE 


CASUALTY e¢ FIDELITY © SURETY 


Security Mutual Casualty Company 


HOME OFFICE 


309 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


79 John Street 
New York 38, New York 

















well over 90% may be issued either 
without any endorsement whatso- 
ever or with one endorsement only. 


The Compensation Manual 


One of the features of the new 
workmen's compensation and em- 
ployer’s liability policy is that it in- 
corporates by reference the “man- 
uals in use by the company,” as 
approved by the state supervisory 
authorities. By this device the re- 
muneration to be taken, the calcula- 
tion of premiums and the application 
to the policy of changes in rates and 
rating plans are all subjected to the 
applicable provisions of the manual. 
This is a tremendous advantage in- 
sofar as policywriting and under- 
writing are concerned, but it is es- 
sential that, under such a procedure. 
the policy form and the manual shall 
be entirely consistent. 

Therefore, the major project un- 
dertaken by the manual committee 
during the year was a complete re- 
view of the compensation manual 
from the standpoint of adapting it 
to the revised policy form. Not only 
was it necessary to refl-<i editorial 
changes initiated by iuew policy 
terminology but it was also neces- 
sary to revise uie manual with re- 
spect to changes of a substantial na- 
ture. For example, the definition 
of employers’ liability coverage was 
amended to include disease and the 
Coverage B limits procedure had to 
be changed to reflect this exposure. 
All in all, a relatively limited num- 
ber of changes in rules were made 
but this should not be taken as a 
measure of the patient effort and 
time that went into this review of 
the manual. Questions relating to 
forms of coverage—for example. 
voluntary compensation insurance 
also were a definite part of the job. 

Only a very few individual man- 
ual classification changes were in- 
troduced during 1954. Perhaps the 
most important of these was the 
erection of a new classification for 
motels, motor courts, tourist courts 
or cabins. Here again, one must not 
overlook the work of the National 
Council staff and the manual com 
mittee in connection with the many 
studies made which do not result in 
manual revisions. While not as 
spectacular, the determination that 
no change in a particular area is 
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warranted can be just as important 
as a study which results in a revi- 
sion of past procedures. 

This year witnessed the introduc- 
tion of the greatly simplified and 
more uniform disease program 
which had been under study for a 
number of years. Since this pro- 
gram, which became effective con- 
currently with the introduction of 
the revised policy form, is now an 
accomplished fact we believe it war- 
rants concise repetition here even 
though it was outlined in some de- 
tail in the 1953 Annual Report. 

From a coverage standpoint, the 
rates on the state rate pages include 
complete coverage for the disease 
obligation of the employer under the 
workmen’s compensation law and as 
otherwise imposed upon him by law. 
This means that the rates on the rate 
pages represent a combined rate for 
both traumatic and disease coverage. 
Provision continues to exist, in 
greatly simplified form, for removal 
of specific disease elements when the 
cause of such disease is absent from 
the risk and, similarly, supplemental 
disease loadings to recognize un- 
usual hazards of individual risks are 
obtainable. 

The scope of Coverage B has been 
broadened from an “occupational” 
disease basis to a “full” disease basis, 
so that the program now covers the 
employers’ liability for all diseases. 
A new basic limit procedure for dis- 
ease Coverage B ties such coverage 
in with the traumatic Coverage B 
liability and thus greatly simplifies 
this phase of the disease coverage. 


The Rating Plans 


An outstanding accomplishment 
during 1954 was the completion, 
after three years of study, of a re- 
vision of experience rating plan 
rules with particular emphasis upon 
those sections dealing with change 
in ownership and combinations of 
risks. The study had been under- 
taken originally by representatives 
of the staffs of the National Council, 
the National Bureau, the Mutual 
Bureau and the New York, New 
Jersey and Massachusetts Bureaus 
working as a joint committee to ob- 
tain uniformity as respects the ap- 
plication of the experience rating 
plans among the several lines of cas- 
ualty insurance. The final results 
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228 SUPERIOR ST. 


VIRGINIA SURETY 
COMPANY, Incorporated 


TOLEDO 4, OHIO 





Cash in Banks 

Bonds at Amortized Value 
U. S. Government Bonds 
State Bonds ee A 
Municipal Bonds 


Reserve for unearned premiums 
Reserve for Income Tax 


Capital 
Surplus 


TOTAL 


WM. |. DILLON 
Executive Vice-President 
L. G. HANKISON 
Vice-President 
GEO. J. LOVE 
Secretary-Treasurer 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1954 
ASSETS 


Special Deposit with another insurance company 
Net Premiums in course of collection less than 90 days 
Reinsurance due and in transit on paid losses 
Interest Accrued and Other Admitted Assets 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for claims in process of adjustment 


Reserve for taxes and other Expenses Accrued 


Balances due other companies for reinsurance 


Surplus as regards policyholders 


Bonds carried at $700,837.09 in the above statement are deposited with various states, for 
the protection of policyholders, as required by law 


OFFICERS 
J. E. HANKISON, President 


J. METZGER BENSON 
Manager, Claims Dept 


Specializing in the writing of Bodily Injury, Property Damage, 
Fire, Theft and Collision Coverages on 


| 

| 

| 

| 

LONG HAUL TRUCKING RISKS | 


$1,513,373.17 


$1,370,567.25 
210,213.44 
250,551.53 1,831,332.22 
26,000.00 
285,417.96 
13,488.22 
11,165.28 


$3,680,776.85 


$1,577,195.21 
551,450.72 
78,513.49 
64,586.49 
310,808.45 
$600,000.00 
498,222.49 


| 098,222.49 
$3,680,776.85 


D. L. MAHER 
Special Representative 
ond 
Manager, Safety Engineering Dept 


H. J. PETTENGILL 
Manager, Underwriting Dept 








of this cooperative effort have been 
most gratifying in that the experi- 
ence rating plans of the various casu- 
alty rating organizations will be 
substantially uniform insofar as the 
rules relating to the combinations 
of risks and changes in ownership 
are concerned. These changes should 
go a long way toward eliminating 
the embarrassment which has re- 
sulted from diversity of treatment 
given under the different experience 
rating plans under identical condi- 
tions. It is expected that these re- 


vised rules will become effective July 
1, 1955. 

Another change in our experience 
rating plan rules adopted during the 
past year relates to the treatment of 
death and permanent total cases. 
Our current procedure provides that 
these cases shall enter into a rating 
on the basis of an “average” value 
regardless of how large or how small 
the actual incurred cost. On the 
other hand, such cases are included 
in retrospective rating at their actual 
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value (unless the risk has elected a 
limitation of loss). 

During the year the National 
Council and its branch offices con- 
tinued to administer the twenty-one 
workmen's compensation 
risk plans that operate within our 
jurisdictions. During the past year 
numerous suggestions were received 
urging revisions that might serve to 
simplify, expedite—and above all- 
standardize these plans. As a result, 


assigned 


the National Council staff has 
worked with a subcommittee of the 
manual committee in an effort to 
simplify the existing procedures and 
routines now in force under the sev- 
eral plans. Substantial progress has 
been made, and although final action 
has not been taken by the manual 
committee, we hope that a complete 
report can be made shortly. We ex- 
pect that of sixteen different plans 
that are now in operation in our 
jurisdictions, the number will be re- 
duced to two standard plans. The 
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JOHN A. HEINZE, President 


PAUL RENE DE MAGNIN, First Vice President 
GARDNER M. LOUGHERY, Vice President 


CHARLES W. REICHERT, Secretary 
GILBERT KINGAN, Jr., Asst. Secretary 


Statement as of December 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


*U. S. Government Bonds 
*Other Bonds 

Common Stocks 

Cash in Banks and Office 
Balances under 90 days 


Interest due and accrued and other Assets 


$3,164,669.59 
701,753.19 
2,324,709.00 
405,475.80 
125,559.23 
144,775.44 


$6,866,918.25 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 
Capital Paid Up 

Surplus Over All Liabilities 


Surplus to Policyholders 


$ 562,631.92 

2,145,553.14 

750,392.70 
$ 500,000.00 
2,908,340.49 


3,408,340.49 
$6,866,918.25 


* Bonds as above valued on amortized or investment basis. Securities and cash carried 


at $697,460.56 in the above statement are 


deposited for purposes required by law. 
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two plans would be identical in their 
provisions except that one of them 
would include rules relating to the 
payment of commissions to pro- 
ducers for those states where such 
payments have been directed by the 
supervising authorities. In addition 
to the advantages of standardization, 
the proposed plans provide for sim- 
plified and more expeditious assign- 
ment of the many undesirable risks 
that apply for coverage under this 
voluntary system. We expect to be 
able to provide full details in the 
near future. 

The number of risks that have 
applied for and have been given cov- 
erage under National Council ad- 
ministered plans during 1954 has in- 
creased materially. The table below, 
covering a five year period, shows 
the number of assignments together 
with a corresponding increase in 
premium under these plans : 


Estimated 
premium 
$833,200 

973,300 

1,680,900 
3,591,900 
4,051,178 


Calendar Risks given 
year coverage 
1950 1,342 
1951 1,781 
1952 3,061 
1953 4,582 
1954 5,292 


In 1954 the number of risks given 
coverage showed a 15.5% increase 
over 1953 and a corresponding esti- 
mated premium increase of 12.8%. 
In 1954, 3228 new risks applied for 
coverage as compared to 3449 in 
1953: a reduction of 221. On the 
other hand, in 1954, there were 
3360 renewals of previously assigned 
risks as compared with 2349 such 
renewals in 1953: an increase of 
1011. Last year we noted the fact 
that “once in” they “stay in”: the 
foregoing figures for 1954 empha- 
size that observation. 

As reported last year, the then 
latest actual experience covering 
1951 assigned risk business reflected 
a loss ratio of 70.3% based on $1,- 
235,575 of earned premium. The 
1952 assigned risk audited figures 
are now available and show a 73.6% 
loss ratio on $2,104,955 of actual 
earned premium, 


Automobile Assigned Risks 


The branch offices of the National 
Council have continued to administer 
automobile assigned risks plans in 
nineteen states on behalf of the writ- 
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ers of automobile liability insurance. 
Each of these plans is under the 
supervision of a separate governing 
committee selected by the carriers of 
this line of insurance. The actual 
work connected with operating these 
plans has been performed by Na- 
tional Council employees although 
the expense involved is charged to 
the automobile insurance carriers 
that are subscribers to.these plans. 

For the first time since we under- 
took the administration of these 
plans we have experienced a de- 
crease in the aggregate number of 
applications processed in all the ad- 
ministrative offices. The number of 
applications processed during 1954 
dropped to 88,917 as compared to 
the record high in 1953 of 96,278. 
Actual coverage was provided to 
82,404 out of the total of 88,917 ap- 
plicants. In last vear’s annual re- 
port it was suggested that there 
might be a drop in the number of 
applicants bearing in mind the au- 
tomobile rate increases which were 
put into effect during 1954. 


Ohio Situation 


During the past year considerable 
interest developed with respect to 
the possibility of the private carriers 
being able to enter Ohio for the 
writing of workmen's compensation 
insurance on a competitive basis. 
Last spring, the National Council 
was asked by several of its members 
to make a study to determine what 
rates might be used by private car- 
riers were they to be given the priv- 
ilege of competing with the State 
Fund, 

A group of representative carriers 
was assembled to confer with and 
to guide the staff of the Council in 
making such a study. Upon comple- 
tion of this study it was the con- 
clusion of the staff and this group 
of companies that, if given the right 
to compete on a fair basis, private 
insurance carriers could issue work- 
men’s compensation insurance poli- 
cies at the same manual rates as are 
presently charged by the Ohio State 
Fund. Further, it was the conclu- 
sion that policies issued at these 
rates should be subject to the stand- 
ard program of premium discounts 
and retrospective rating presently in 
operation in other states. 
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UNDERSTANDING? 


e should be if you’ve adequately explained to him his 
needs and the coverages you can provide through the Saint Paul 
Companies. Complete understanding can save him money—and, 
as his insurance agent, it is your obligation to make frank recom- 
mendations for his protection as though you were a member of 


his firm. 


It’s being both practical and fair—both to yourself and to him— 
when you perform this needed service. 


THE AGENCY SYSTEM — AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


HOME OFFICE 
11] W. Fifth St. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


EASTERN DEPT. 
90 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


PACIFIC DEPT. 
Mills Building 
San Francisco 6 


Members, American Foreign 
Insurance Association, 
offering world-wide insurance facilities. 





The National Council as a rate- 
making organization does not, of 
course, involve itself in legislative 
matters. However, the staff of the 
Council has and will continue to co- 
operate in every proper way, par- 
ticularly in furnishing factual in- 
formation, with those who are guid- 
ing this program in Ohio for it is 
our conviction that the welfare of 
both injured employees and employ- 
ers will be improved if private car- 
riers are permitted to offer their 


services in Ohio along with the State 
Fund. 

The past year continued to wit- 
ness a growth in the roster of com 
panies who are members or subscrib- 
ers of the National Council. Four- 
teen new members and three new 
subscribers joined our organization 
whereas in the same period we lost 
two members and one subscriber 
through resignation or merger with 
other members. One carrier changed 
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its status from that of a subscriber 
to that of a member and eight sub- 
scribing carriers increased their sub- 
scriptions for additional states. The 
close of the year saw our combined 
membership and _— subscribership 
climb to a new high of two hundred 
forty-six companies which repre- 
sents a net increase of fourteen com- 
panies over the list as of the end of 
1953. A summary of membership 


and subscribership apportioned 
among the several types of carriers 
appears below. 


Sub- 
Members _ scribers 
Stock Companies 156 18 
Mutual Companies 46 6 
Reciprocals 9 4 
State Funds 6 
Lloyds Organizations 1 


218 28 


As I approach the end of this re- 
port, I have mixed feelings of pride 








STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1954 








Cash on Deposit and Office Fund $ 


ASSETS 
273,640.70 


Bonds at amortized values— 


Note A: 
U. S. Government 


State 


Municipal 


$2,327,044.56 
35,250.56 
968,425.52 


Industrial and 


Miscellaneous 


5,980.00 —3,336,700.64 


Common Stocks— 


(At Market Values) 


C. H. Gardner 
President 


J. M. B. Petrikin 
Vice President 


Herbert Hoogstrate 
Vice-President 
and Treasurer 


Hazel O'Neill 
Secretary 


H. W. Huskins 
Ass't. Secretary 


Carl P. Allen 
Ass't. Treasurer 


Loss Claims in Process of Adjustment .. 
Accounts Payable and Accrued Expenses 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 

Reserve for Contingent Commissions .. 


Public Utilities and 
Railroad 
Industrials 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate .. 
Accrued Interest on Bonds and Loans .. 
Agents’ Balances 
Add Ceded Reinsurance 
Balances 
Federal Income Tax Refund— 
Estimated 


$ 63,200.00 
260,361.00 323,561.00 
275,605.31 
12,685.95 
$ 368,859.99 


112,351.35 481,211.34 


40,000.00 
$4,743,404.94 


LIABILITIES 


$ 383,803.00 
63,550.62 
2,829,216.00 
35,000.00 


Reserve for Possible Adjustment of Re- 


insurance Commissions, Ete. ........ 
Capital Stock 
Reserve for Contingencies. 


Surplus 


Note A 


17,928.00 
$500,000.00 
15,000.00 
898,907.32 1,413,907.32 





$4,743,404.94 


Investments are valued in accordance with require- 


ments of the National Association of Insurance Com 


missioners. 


United States Government bonds carried 


in the above statement, in the amount of $471,000.00, 
e are on deposit with public authorities as required by 


law. 


POLICY HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $1,413,907.32 








THE Merchants Fire Insurance Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 








and of regret. It is with pride that 
I review the 1954 achievements of 
the National Council in the field of 
rate filings ; of our new policy form ; 
of our rate administrative program ; 
and of the many other Council ac- 
tivities. It is with pride that I look 
upon the place the National Council 
holds in the eyes of the insurance 
industry and of the insurance de- 
partments. It is with pride that I 
look back over thirty-five years of 
struggle: a struggle that has lifted 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
into a respected place among the 
casualty lines instead of the “nec- 
essary evil” that it was for so many 
years. 


Resignation 


The governing committee has ap- 
proved my request to be relieved of 
the managership of the National 
Council effective March 31, 1955. | 
have loved the work, the challenge, 
the ideals of the National Council. 
I have been inspired by the contacts, 
the association, the help and the sup- 
port of the hundreds of fine men 
and women within the companies ; 
in the related rating organizations ; 
and in the insurance departments. 
I have cherished—and always will— 
the fine friendships that have grown 
through the years of contact and co- 
operation. 


I regret leaving all that the Na- 
tional Council—in its broadest sense 
—has meant to me: but it will al- 
ways be close to my heart. I regret 
leaving uncompleted many projects 
and aspirations that I have been 
keenly interested in. But, on the 
other hand, I am proud of the or- 
ganization that I shall pass on to my 
successor. It is an organization of 
fine men and women—experienced, 
efficient and loyal. It has in its key 
positions, men of vigor, know-how, 
personality and of foresight; they 
represent a fine balance between en- 
thusiasm and experience. I have no 
fear for the future of the National 
Council. 


Editor’s mnote—Following Mr. 
Richardson's retirement on March 
31, he was succeeded as general 
manager of the Council by William 
Leslie, Jr., formerly assistant man- 
ager. 
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publications 


Death on the Highway 


This is not a pretty booklet but 
the shocking pictures and grim text 
accompanying them have a great im- 
pact which should deter even the 
most careless and dangerous driver, 
as well as the impolite and thought- 
less ones. They should never forget 
it and the lesson it teaches. It warns 
that the modern automobile, im- 
properly driven, has become the 
most dangerous weapon ever placed 
in the hands of a civilian population. 
The actual on-the-spot pictures of 
the booklet vividly illustrate the cost 
of not following the safe driving 
practices outlined in the text. 

18 pages; 25¢ per copy: Quantity 
discounts. Published by The Suicide 
Club, Inc. Box 1054, Berkley, Mich- 
igan. 


Safety Code for Inspecting, Recharg- 
ing and Maintaining Portable Fire 
Extinguishers. 


The scope and purpose of this 
safety code are intended to insure 
proper inspecting, recharging and 
maintaining of portable fire ex- 
tinguishers. The code is meant to 
apply to all types of such extinguish- 
ers. For each type, information on 
inspection, maintenance and, if nec- 
essary, testing, are given. 

12 pages; 50¢ a copy. Prepared 
by the Fire Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Inc. 813 Clark 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


New Factors in Corporate Insurance 
Planning 


This booklet is made up of three 
papers as follows: (1) Cheaper by 
the Dozen? by Robert E. Dineen, 
vice president of The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
dealing with special life insurance 
policies. (2) How the Revenue Act 
of 1954 Affects Insurance Adminis- 
tration by Paul A. Reck, assistant 
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treasurer, Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany, Great Neck, New York and 
The Atom and Industry: Its 
Implications for Insurance Manage- 
ment by Stuart MacMackin, counsel 
Atomic Products Division, General 
Electric Company. 

71 pages ; St-75 per copy ($1.00 
to members). Published by _ the 
American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
fee ge 


(3) 


Insurance for Plumbing and Heating 
Contractors 


This is a pamphlet designed to be 
helpful to producers in discussing in- 
surance with their plumbing and 
heating contractor clients. The book- 
let covers bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage liability, workmen's 
compensation insurance, automobile 
physical damage, dishonesty losses, 
fire insurance and fire legal liability, 
business interruption insurance, ac- 
counts receivable, unemployment 
compensation disability 
and bonds. 

12 pages; 25¢ per copy. Prepared 
by the Casualty and Surety, Educa- 
tion and Fire and Allied Lines Com- 
mittees of the California Association 
of Insurance Agents, 1404 Franklin 
Street, Oakland 12, California. 


insurance 


A Primer on Adjustments by William 
C. Moore 


This is the second 


book showing 


edition of a 
the basic adjusting 
responsibilities of insurance pro- 
ducers, field men and all claim men. 
It shows their responsibilities in 
handling losses; what to tell the in- 
sured before and after a loss; what 
kind of losses may be insured as well 
as special types of losses and what 
to do with them. 

This edition has been revised and 
slightly enlarged. It covers automo- 
bile, fire, inland marine and casualty 
loss adjustments. The author has 


brought it completely up to date and 
now covers the new multiple dwell- 
ing forms as well as some of the 
problems arising out of the three 
East Coast hurricanes last year. 
Mr. Moore had many years of ex- 
perience as director of education and 
research for the General Adjustment 
Bureau and is now secretary in 
charge of losses at the America Fore 
Group. 
' 116 pages ; $1.50 per copy—less in 
quantities. Published by the Rough 
Notes Co., Inc., 1142 North Merid- 
ian Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 
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CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES AND 
ACCOUNTANTS 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Franklin 2-3868 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 


10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 

Franklin 2-4020 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
L. ARBEIT 


R. FONDILLER 
T. M. OBERHAUS 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 
BRANCH OFFICE Los Angeles, Calif. 


J. RAYWID 
A. STAEHELI 
M. T. WERMEL 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HA 2-5840 














ARKANSAS 





SOUTHERN INSURORS, INC. 
Recording 

General @ 
Agents 


Multiple Line Facilities for 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas 


22 NORTH 6th STREET 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 








COLORADO 


INSURANCE 
GENERAL AGENTS 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WEST VIRGINIA 








RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 


ALFRED PAULL & CON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 


For Over 50 Years 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 








FLORIDA 


TEXAS 


CANADA 








HUNTER LYON, INC. 
GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 


Central Underwriters 
4520 N. CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


ED GILLETTE HARRY BROGDON 


FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 


Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


451 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royai Bank Bidg., Toronto 














U. S. UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
Managing General Agents 
931 S.W. IST ST. 
MIAMI 36, FLORIDA 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
SOUTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 








William H. Cousins Co. 
@ INSURANCE MANAGERS 


P.O. BOX 1820 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 





Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., LIMITED 
Established 1901 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








LOUISIANA 








WM. A. MARBURY & CO. 
Managing General Agents 


RUSTON, LOUISIANA 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 


1400 W. LANCASTER FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 


SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 














R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 





Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 


Sun Life Building, Montreal 
Agents and Brokers 


or 
Insurance and Reinsurance 
Associate Offices at 
116 John Street, New York 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago 


a 
Stewart, Smith & Co., Limited, London, England 











MONTANA 





H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 
MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 


Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 





NEW YORK 








FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON OKLA. CITY 
tussock DALLAS san ANTONIO 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 








UTAH 


TRANS CANADA 
ASSURANCE AGENCIES INC. 
Lioyd’s Agents 
REINSURANCE AND SPECIAL RISKS 


1231 Ste Catherine St. West 
Montreal, Canada 








Hory, Evuison & Frost, INc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Writtnc Att CrLasses or INSURANCE 
Loca, AND Country WIDE 











THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bldg. Toronto 


Insurance Service 
Throughout Canada 
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obituaries 


WHAT'S YOUR CLIENTS "1.9."? 


(Insurance Quotient} 


Winter: William D. Winter, a trustee of 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
a director of Centennial Insurance Com- 
pany and chairman of the executive com- 
mittees of both companies, died March 
8th in Summit, N. J. at the age of 69. Mr. 
Winter joined the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company in 1901, became president 
in 1934, chairman of the board in 1946 
and chairman of the executive committee 
in 1951. He was the author of “Marine 
Insurance, its Principles and Practice,” a 
leading American textbook on the subject. 
A vigorous proponent of multiple line in- 
surance underwriting, he was a member 
of the Diemand Committee which was in- 
strumental in having legislation enacted 
in New York State permitting such cover 
age. During World War II he helped form 
the American Cargo War Risk Reinsur- 
ance Exchange and served as chairman of 
the board of managers for several years. 


Davis: E. Asbury Davis, president emeritus 
of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, died March 15th at the age of 
88. He had been in failing health tor 
several months. Mr. Davis was elected 
president emeritus on January I4th of this 
year after having been president for 
twenty-three years. For more than sixty 
years he had taken a vigorous part in 
Baltimore’s community life and was re- 
garded as the city’s outstanding eldei 
statesman. He was one of the founders of 
the Baltimore Community Fund and 
served as its president. 


Lynn: J. J. Lynn died February 20th at 
his Borrego Springs, California, Nome at 
the age of 62. At the time of his: death 
Mr. Lynn was president of the U. S. Ep- 
person Underwriting Company, as well as 
president of the Universal Underwriters, 
Universal Underwriters Insurance Com- 
pany, and Universal Underwriters Lloyds. 


Van Vechten: J. F. Van Vechten, president 
of MclIntosh-Bowers-West Company, Akron 
insurance agency, died March 16th in 
Akron. He was past president (1951-52) 
of the Nationai Association of Insurance 
Agents and a member of that organiza- 
tion’s executive committee for three years 
prior to becoming president. Mr. Van 
Vechten was also a past president of the 
Ohio Association of Insurance Agents and 
a State director for that group of the na- 
tional association for five years. 


Mulvey: Charles J. Mulvey, formerly 
supervisor of automobile underwriting in 
the Central Department (Chicago) of the 
Glens Falls Group of Insurance Com- 
panies, died February 20th following a 
long illness. Mr. Mulvey joined the Glens 
Falls in 1948 as an underwriter and soon 
after was appointed to the position of 
supervisor. 
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Have YOU checked your list of clients lately and 
compared their existing coverage with their actual 
insurance requirements?—The Royal Exchange com- 
panies make this task easy for its agents with a 


quick and easy-to-complete Insurance Analysis form. 


Exc 


Fire, Marine Casualty, Fidelity & Surety 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., LTD. 


hange 
Go 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 








Cudd & Coan, Iuc. 


TELEPHONE 7501 
CABLE: CUDCO 


Vation-Wide Service 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Reinsurance -:- Treaty and Facultative 


Markets 


Managers 


-:- Domestic and Foreign 


-:- Reinsurance Pools 


_GENERAL AGENTS -:- SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


CORRESPONDENTS -: 


HOME OFFICE 


Hill: L. O. Hill, a staff adjuster at West- 
ern Adjustment and Inspection Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan office, died on 
February 11th at the age of 54 after a long 
illness. Mr. Hill joined Western Adjust- 
ment in 1930 and served at Gary, Indiana, 
Omaha and North Platte, Nebraska, 
Burlington, Iowa, Carbondale, Illinois and 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Bass: Ray S. Bass, director and treasurer 
of A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, 
a director, member of the executive com- 
mittee and treasurer of Staley Interna- 
tional, Inc., and assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of Staley Sales Corpora- 


- LLOYD’S, LONDON 


314 PINE STREET 


tion, died of a heart attack in Decatur, 
Illinois March 8th, at the age of 59. Mr. 
Bass was also a director of Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company, American Mo 
torists Insurance Company and American 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Company. He 
was one of the founders of the National 
Association of Insurance Buyers and a 
member of the Insurance Planning Coun- 
cil and a former vice president of the 
insurance division of the American Man- 
agement Association. He was a member 
of the Federal taxation, social security and 
insurance committees of the Illinois Manu 
facturers’ Association, a director of Blue 
Cross, a member of the Federal tax and 
social security committees of the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce and a mem- 
ber of the Controllers’ Institute of 
America. 




















AMERICAN REINSURANCE 
GROUP 


Financial Statements as of December 31, 1954 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE 
COMPANY COMPANY 








ROBERT C. REAM, EDWARD L. MULVEHILL, EDWARD L. MULVEHILL, MERL L. ROUSE, 
Chairman President Chairman President 
ASSETS ASSETS 
= 1 gh ee wey F mane - an mel htc te SPER ar aioe 6 smea Cash in Banks and Office ................ $ 1,151,036 
nite ates Governmen eR 
State and Municipal Bonds .............. 11/294/152 United States Government Bonds ........ 8,827,873 
| i i aa Ne a Ny ai CLES 6 2,776,504 State and Municipal Bonds .............. 5,649,012 
—— eve Insurance Company I ooo 6 cc aveceseesepedsaucee &s 296,725 
apita Ere HO 5,334,524 
Preferred Stocks aparece o 2. 1'518,000 Preferred Stocks ......... itis eal ae aes 226,600 
Common Stocks ... j30ik aeons 14,301,850 Common Stocks ......................-+: 2,964,850 
Real Estate ....... oie br ai Olle 5 te ee 279,414 Premiums in Course of wemeeneaee (not over 
NR 82S Sn a a & oi, be ocean Para 42,870 | _ SSINSSRSIESE Sp are a —50,334 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over Accrued Interest ........ : s Ste de a 94,741 
I 55 ws a's wie @ hie Sea eR eee ae 1,810,972 
Accrued Interest 184.832 Other Admitted Assets _. : ie 62,636 
Seer ree 7 
Other Admitted Assets ................. 27,733 ~- 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS .......... $64,444,058 TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS .. . $19,223,139 
LIABILITIES 8 LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses ......... $26,722,905 Reserve for Outstanding Losses .........$ 2,844,061 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ......... 9,724,915 Reserve for Unearned Premiums ......... 10,363,975 
Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsur- Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsur- 
Frees ppe oat? 1,985,591 TN iss xa as 0 4 na pes oe es aed 2 96,252 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes & Other Reserve for Commissions, Taxes & Other 
ED CoG id akg Oo do ash eos dO RO ee 2,850,932 PE Da Winc cede ces <uue eeeulioe 434,593 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ................ $41,284,343 TOTAL LIABILITIES Lee eeee eee» (18,798,881 
ig es ws a ve eho $ 4,000,000 Ds acinnss..s. pb twnasdbiekeeeMeen $ 1,000,000 
Voluntary Reserve ........................ 3,000,000 Voluntary Reserve .. +e ie 200,000 
NE Nahi, cs nix Raaa.ie 4 » bdo ctereee 16,159,715 Net Surplus ......... .. +++ 4,284,258 
Surplus to Policyholders .. $23,159,715 Surplus to Policyholders ..% 5,484,258 
$64,444,058 $19,223, 139 
Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance Commissioners basis, On the basis of December 31, 1954 market quotations 
for bonds and stocks owned Total Assets for the American Re-Insurance Company (with the exception of stock of affiliate) would 
$64.544,883 and Surplus to Px ney ene lers $23,260,441: for the American Reserve Insurance Company Total Assets would be $19,188, 837 
and Surplus to Pali yhe Ide rs $5,449,955 
Securities carried in above statements are deposited as required by law for the American Re- Insurance Company in the amount of 
$1,272,241 and for the American Reserve Insurance Company in the amount of $401,804. In the American Re-Insurance Company 
satement. me sum 4 $1,985,591 held in trust for the payment of certain losses is included in “Cash’’ and reflected in ‘‘Reserve for 
funds eld nder Reinsurance reaties.,”’ 


MULTIPLE LINE REINSURANCE 
Casualty Fidelity Surety Fire Marine Allied Lines 


99 John Street, New York 38. New York 
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HOME OF 
FIELD APP 


Aetna Ins. Group: Eric F. Shaw, formerly 
special agent, has been appointed marine 
superintendent for the Connecticut field. 
Mr. Shaw will continue to make his head- 
quarters in the home office. 

John W. Dawson, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed special agent in Ohio and will 
make his headquarters in Columbus 
where he will be associated with state 
agent W. H. Witherspoon. 

William A. Hall, formerly inland ma- 
rine underwriter, has been appointed 
multiple line special agent in Florida. 
Mr. Hall will specialize in marine busi- 
ness and will be associated with state 
agent H. A. Chadbourne and special agent 
Norman R. Reid. Mr. Hall replaces spe- 
cial agent Arthur A. Pendleton, resigned. 


Aetna (Life): Edward S. Greene, for- 
merly supervising engineer at Hartford, 
Connecticut in charge of safety engineer- 
ing service in Connecticut, Western Mas- 
sachusetts and Vermont, has been ap- 
pointed field supervisor of the safety 
engineering department of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company. 


Ins. Cos.: 
been elected 


Agricultural-Empire State 
Sedgley Thornbury has 
secretary heading the Agricultural In- 
surance Company’s casualty operations 
which are being developed on a full 
multiple line basis. 

Neil L. Moen has been appointed North 
Dakota and Northwestern Minnesota spe- 
cial agent succeeding Bernard McCord 
who has transferred to Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Carey L. Butterworth has been ap- 
pointed state agent for Western Virginia 
with headquarters in the State and City 
Building in Roanoke. 


American Associated Ins. Cos.: James J. 
Hennessey, formerly Boston, Massachu- 
setts branch office manager and Carol P. 
Maas, formerly Portland, Oregon branch 
office manager, have been appointed resi- 
dent vice presidents of their offices by the 
board of directors of the American Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company. 


American Mutual Liability: Herbert T. 
Stone, formerly in the Baltimore, Mary- 
land office, has been appointed branch 
sales manager of the Cleveland, Ohio 
office. 

H. Lawrence Quick, formerly branch 
service manager in Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed district sales manager of 
the Reading, Pennsylvania office. 

Warren R. Dodson, formerly regional 
sales manager in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed district sales manager 
in Richmond, Virginia. 


For April, 1955 


American of Newark: Robert T. Gor- 
man, has been appointed East Bay area 
special agent with headquarters at 1706 
Broadway in Oakland, California for The 
American Insurance Company. 


American Surety: Thomas L. Corn, has 
been appointed special agent at the San 
Francisco, California branch office. 


Atkinson-Dauksch Agencies: Frank R. 
Middleton, formerly vice president in 
charge of National Surety Corporation’s 
eastern department, has become a partner 
of this Columbus, Ohio firm. 


Atlantic Cos.: George H. Scott, formerly 
assistant to the agency secretary in the 
home office of the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company and Centennial Insurance 
Company, has been appointed special 
agent to service Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Mr. Scott makes his headquarters in New 
Orleans, Louisiana and works under the 
direct supervision of David A. Floreen, 
branch manager of the Houston, Texas 
office. 


Capital Fire and Casualty: George W. 
Rickard, Jr. has been appointed manager 
of the fire and marine department. 


Crump, E. H. & Co.: Edward H. Crump, 
Jr. has been elected by the board of 
directors as president succeeding Edward 
H. Crump, Sr., deceased. Robert M. 
Crump, F. C. Wilsford, S. H. Warner, 
T. E. Mitchell and Frank C. Pidgeon, Jr. 
have been re-elected vice presidents and 
E. R. Legge has been re-elected treasurer 
by the board. 


Employers’ Group: The principal offices 
of the middle dey ‘ment formerly lo- 
cated at 436 Walni.. Street in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania have been transferred 
to 3 Penn Center Plaza in Philadelphia. 


Farm Bureau Ins. Cos.: Eunice Pellow 
has been appointed employee health, serv- 
ice manager. Carl C. Grossman has been 
appointed manager of the new accident 
and health insurance department for the 
central operations region. G. Winston 
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FICE AND 
OINTMENTS 


Yohe has been promoted to sales manage) 
in the upstate New York regional sales 
office in Buffalo, New York. Henry :A 
Canfield has heen named manager olf 
automobile underwriting in the upstate 
New York office. James W. Kolkedy has 
been named casualty underwriting man 
ager. Henry H. Metters and George Lett 
have been appointed casualty underwrit 
ing manager and automobile underwrit 
ing manager respectively in the Western 
Ohio regional office and J. Dean Covault 
has been promoted to automobile under 
writing manager in the West Virginia 
regional office. 


Fidelity and Deposit: Norman A. Bur- 
goon, Jr., formerly associate manager, has 
been promoted to manager of the home 
office contract underwriting department of 
this company and the American Bonding 
Company. 

Stanley T. Webb, formerly branch man- 
ager at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been 
appointed resident vice president in Mil- 
waukee for this company and the Ameri- 
can Bonding Company. Mr. Webb suc- 
ceeds Hampton H. Thomas, retired. 
Warren H. Fuermann, formerly associate 
branch manager in Milwaukee, has been 
appointed branch office manager. 

Wilfred A. Keuennen, formerly assistant 
St. Louis, Missouri manager for this com- 
pany and American Bonding Company, 
and Theodore Patterson, formerly special 
agent in St. Louis. have been appointed 
associate manager and assistant manager, 
respectively. Robert B. Cumming, for- 
merly assistant manager of the Portland, 
Oregon branch of this company and the 
American Bonding Company, has been 
appointed branch manager succeeding 
Clarence D. Porter, retired. 


Fireman's Fund Group: The San Fran- 
cisco staff of National Surety Corporation 
has been moved from 315 Montgomery 
Street to the Home Office and Pacific 
Department headquarters of the group a 
401 California Street. A new fidelity, 
surety and burglary unit has been estab- 
lished within the Pacific Department of 
Fireman’s Fund under the managership of 
assistant vice president Fred Butcher. 
N. P. Gardner, Jr., National Surety’s Pa- 
cific Coast manager, has made his head- 
quarters in the unit. Mr. Gardner is 
responsible for the coordination of fidel- 
ity, surety and burglary production in the 
combined Pacific territory which includes 
the San Francisco, Los Angeles and Se- 
attle, Washington departmental offices of 
Fireman’s Fund. Robert Entriken, Na- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


tional Surety’s San Francisco’ branch 
manager, has been named assistant man- 
ager of the Pacific Department’s new 
fidelity, surety and burglary unit. Miller 
Turkington, formerly assistant manager of 
National Surety’s San Francisco branch 
has been appointed production superin- 
tendent of the unit. Philip Rowland has 
been named special agent for fidelity, 
surety and burglary lines in the Pacific 
Department of Fireman’s Fund. William 
Perry has been transferred from the Pa- 
cific Department’s former fidelity and 
surety unit to the Fireman’s Fund San 
Francisco branch office as superintendent 
of the fidelity, surety and burglary opera- 
tions. Jane Behr, formerly in the casualty 
operations of the Fireman’s Fund Pacific 
Department has been transferred to the 


A Consistent 
Policy 


new fidelity, surety and burglary unit in 
the same department where she handles 
the underwriting of burglary business. 


Great American Group: C. D. Miller has 
been appointed special agent in Penn- 
sylvania for the Great American Insur- 
ance Company with headquarters at 700 
Commonwealth Building in Pittsburgh. 


Hawkeye-Security: Howard Sheppard 
has been appointed field representative 
in South Dakota with headquarters at 221 
North Phillips in Sioux Falls. 


Independence Ins. Co. of Los Angeles: 
The Special Insurance Plans Section has 
been formed with James J. Fagan as man- 
ager. Mr. Fagan will concentrate on spe- 
cialized mortgage insurance for savings 
and loans associations. 


An insurance company’s service to agents can take no more 
useful form than writing their business, year in and year out. 
Some companies oscillate between extreme underwriting 
liberality and ultra-conservatism. In better times they seek 
new business aggressively; when profit margins dwindle, they 
restrict writings severely. Study the record of company writ- 
ings in poor years as well as good ones, and note how the 
New Amsterdam has avoided drastic changes in policy. 
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Johnson & Higgins: Sherwood M. Bon- 
ney, formerly secretary-treasurer for the 
Sun Chemical Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed treasurer under financial vice 
president C. R. Nash. 


MacGibeny Agency, Inc.: Lester Herold, 
formerly with MacGibeny-Grupe, Inc. at 
Chicago, Illinois, has been named _presi- 
dent of this Cleveland, Ohio yearling ex- 
cess and surplus line insurance organiza- 
tion with headquarters in the Public 
Square Building. 


Moyer, R. Kirk Agency, Inc.: William H. 
Scoggin, Jr., has been appointed special 
agent for the Shreveport, Louisiana area 
succeeding Fred J. Michaelis, Jr., resigned. 


Mutual of Omaha: Charles Boiler has 
been appointed administrative assistant to 
the vice president of the sales division. 
Jack Taylor has been promoted to direc- 
tor of sales methods. Marvin Hoth has 
been appointed director of marketing in 
the sales division. Jerry Greguska and 
Rex Linkous have been promoted to di- 
rector of education and director of field 
operations respectively in the sales divi- 
sion. William Toohey has been appointed 
assistant director of field operations. 


National of Hartford: Ray R. Roeder 
has been appointed Kansas special agent 
and has headquartered at Topeka in the 
New England Building. Mr. Roeder is 
associated with state agent Stoike and 
special agents Snapp, Olson and Beck in 
the Topeka office and special agent Corry 
who headquarters at Great Bend, Kansas. 


New Hampshire Group: A new multiple 
line operations office has been opened at 
11 North Pearl Street in Albany, New 
York by the New Hampshire Fire Insur- 
ance Group. State agent James R. Ryan 
and special agent Howard F. Sargent will 
supervise the fire and allied lines, auto- 
mobile and inland marine business for 
Eastern and Northern New York from the 
new office. The multiple lines office in 
Western New York is under the super- 
vision of special agent John W. Bartemus 
at 923 Granite Building, 130 Main Street, 
East in Rochester, New York. The casu- 
alty operations in the fields supervised by 
state agent Ryan and special agent Bar 
temus are supervised by casualty manager 
Hubert J. Mallia. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire: Harry Weis- 
brod has been appointed special agent 
for Northern New York. 


Olofson Company: A new office has been 
opened at 112 East Sixth Street, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Stanton D. Stensrud, formerly 
assistant manager at Minneapolis, has 
been appointed manager of the new St. 
Paul office. 


Phoenix of London Group: Roger §. Ben- 
son has been appointed New Jersey spe- 
cial agent under the direction of Vernon 
B. Chittenden, manager of the New York 
office. 


Progressive Fire: Mitchell Gwinn has 
been named assistant secretary and will 
manage the newly formed casualty opera- 
tion as well as the inland marine depart- 
ment. 


Reinsurance Corporation of New York: 
Gerrit S. Collier CPCU, has been elected 
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assistant secretary of this company 
National Reinsurance Corporation. 


and 


St. Paul Cos.: Donald D. McFadden, 
formerly an underwriter in the Detroit, 
Michigan office, has been appointed spe- 
cial agent in the Michigan field with 
headquarters in Detroit for The St. Paul 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company. Mr. 
McFadden will be under the supervision 
of E. C. Dice. 


Security-Connecticut Ins. Cos.: William 
J. McGinty, formerly Traders and Gen- 
eral Insurance Company's Dallas, Texas 
office manager, has been appointed assist- 
ant manager at New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana where he is associated with manage 
Chester E. Farrell. Mr. McGinty is located 
at the New Orleans office, 403 Maritime 
Building. 

William F. Hines, formerly — special 
agent for North Carolina with the Atlas 
\ssurance Company, has been appointed 
special agent for Eastern Connecticut. 


Security Mutual Casualty: Edward N. 
McNamara, former manager of the New 
York office, has been named head of the 
underwriting department and transferred 
to the home office at Chicago, Illinois. 
Robert H. Capelle, formerly assistant New 
York branch office manager, has succeeded 
Mr. McNamara as branch manager. 


Standard Cos.: Don W. Clapp, formerly 
Chicago, Illinois branch manager, has 
been appointed to the newly created post 
of Dallas, Texas resident manager for the 
Standard Accident Company and Planet 
Insurance Company. George L. Powledge 
continues as manager of the Dallas office, 
under the supervision of Mr. Clapp. P. J. 
Lynch, formerly bonding department 
manager at the Chicago branch, has been 
ay inted branch manager at Chicago 
succeeding Mr. Clapp. Mr. Lynch will be 
under the supervision of resident vice 
president J. §. Richardson. Francis A. 
Hackett, tormerly Indianapolis, Indiana 
branch manager, has been appointed 
manager of the casualty department in 
Chicago. E. M. Curry, formerly manager 
of the bonding department in Indian- 
apolis, succeeds Mr. Hackett as Indian 
apolis branch manager with Earl C. 
Barnes as assistant manager. Mr. Barnes 
was formerly manager of the casualty and 
property department. Jj. T. Mahan, for- 
merly assistant manager of the bonding 
department in Indianapolis, has been ap- 
pointed bonding department manager in 
the same office. 

ilbert L. Eyre, formerly auditing super 
visor, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the home office comptroller’s de- 
partment for Standard Accident Insurance 
Company and Planet Insurance Company. 

Robert LaMond, formerly field repre- 
sentative in New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed field representative in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Norwood §. Pierson has been 
appointed field representative in New 
Jersey replacing Mr. LaMond. 

Markham G. Smith, formerly assistant 
manager, has been appointed bond de- 
partment manager at the New Jersey 
branch in Newark succeeding former 
resident vice president in charge of bond- 
ing, C. J. Collins who has retired. 


Traders & General Ins. Co.: Justin F. 
Button has been promoted to assistant 
vice president and assistant manager of 
the claim division and Aulton B. O’Dell 
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The test of a great insurance company is strength— 


in—depth, strength of resources, strength of character 


and strength of judgment. 


This strength—in—depth has been the hallmark of 


London Assurance service since 1720. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
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has been promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dent and. manager of the automobile 
underwriting department. 


Traders and Mechanics Ins. Co.: Harold 
E. Gerbis has been appointed special 
agent for up-state New York where he 
will establish his office at 405 Oxford 
Street in Oneida, New York. 


Travelers: Russell D. Leinbach, formerly 
secretary of the premium accounting de- 
partment, has been appointed second vice 
president. Richard M. Denne, formerly 
assistant secretary, has been promoted to 
secretary of the personnel department. 
Harland L. Howard and Alfred E. Du- 
Plessis, formerly assistant secretaries, have 
been appointed secretaries of the methods 
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and planning department. Ferdinand 
Rudolph, John G. Phillips and Wayne I 
Shaffer, formerly home office branch office 
supervisors, have been appointed assistant 
secretaries of the branch office administra 
tion department. Roger G. Nicholls, for 
merly assistant superintendent of group 
accounting, has been promoted to assist 
ant secretary of the premium accounting 
department. Andrew B. Campbell, tor 
merly executive assistant in the personnel 
department, has been promoted to assist 
ant secretary of the personnel depart 
ment. Bruce P. Henn and Frederick W. 
Hamilton, formerly methods analysts in 
the methods and planning department, 
have been appointed assistant secretaries 


(Continued 
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of the methods and planning department. 
Donald L. Lester, formerly home office 
staff examiner in the casualty claim de- 
partment, has been appointed assistant 
secretary of the casualty claim depart 
ment. Paul FE. Berglund, formerly chief 
underwriter in the compensation and 
liability underwriting department, has 
been promoted to assistant secretary of 
the compensation and liability under- 
writing department. Vernon J. Britt and 
John H. Conway, tormerly audit depart 
ment supervisors, have been appointed 
assistant auditors. Thomas S. Walsh, for- 
merly chief supervisor in the group ac 


REMEMBER, 
WE'VE ADDED 


counting department, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the group ac- 
counting division of the premium account- 
ing department and John F. Fitzgerald, 
formerly assistant chief supervisor, has 
succeeded Mr. Walsh. 

Robert F. Sears, formerly superintend- 
ent of group sales in the home office, has 
been appointed regional group supervisor 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and _ will 
be in charge of the Philadelphia, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Charleston, South 
Camden, New Jersey, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware and Washington, D. C. group busi 
ness. 
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United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Co.: George C. Roesser, formerly special 
agent, has been a, assistant 
branch manager in Buffalo, New York. 

A branch office has been established at 
Charleston, West Virginia located at 
rhirty-fifth Street and Noyes Avenue 
which will supervise business in West 
Virginia with the exception of that 
originating in the eastern panhandle 
which will be reported to the Baltimore, 
Maryland branch and_ northern  pan- 
handle business which, with Monongalia 
County, will continue to be handled by 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. F. Paul Bland, 
formerly branch manager at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, has been appointed man 
ager and William L. Pyle, formerly spe 
cial agent, has been appointed assistant 
manager. 


Watters & Donovan: New York City at- 
torney John P. Walsh has joined this 
New York and Washington, D. C. firm. 


Zurich-American Cos.: A new branch 
office has been established at Jackson, 
Mississippi in the Deposit Guaranty 
Building to process and service all busi 
ness originating in Mississippi. &£. Don 
Moore, tormerly Mississippi superintend 
ent of claims, has been appointed branch 
manager. Frank Fowler, formerly a stafl 
member, has been appointed to be in 
charge of underwriting. William Clark, 
formerly a Mississippi claim represent- 
ative, has been appointed superintendent 
of claims in the new office. 


assn notes 


Afia: Carl W. Fiebiger, formerly assistant 
insurance manager of The Fluor Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed assistant to Los 
Angeles service office manager Robert J. 
Deckard, Jr. 

Frank A. Christensen, president of 
America Fore Insurance Group, has been 
elected president succeeding William A. 
Hebert, president of the Springfield Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company. Elected as 
first vice president was John A. North, 
president of the Phoenix insurance Com 
pany of Hartford, and as second vice 
president Bruno C. Vitt, president of The 
American Insurance Company. 


American International Underwriters 
Corp.: Michael J. Faulkner, formerly re 
gional manager in Germany and Austria, 
has been named special representative for 
greater New York covering New York 
City, Long Island, Westchester County 
and suburban New Jersey communities as 
well as Newark, New Jersey. 


Association of Casualty & Surety Cos.: 
Bernard I.. Hines, Jr., formerly with Na 
tional Surety Corporation as home office 
casualty claim suit division manager, has 
been appointed assistant to claims bureau 
manager N. Morgan Woods. 

The Phoenix Assurance Company, Lim- 
ited; the Columbia Insurance Company 
of New York, the United Firemen’s In- 
surance Company and the Union Marine 
and General Insurance Company, Lim- 
ited—all members of the Phoenix of Lon- 
don Group and the Southeastern Fire In- 
surance Company have been accepted into 
membership bringing the total to 121 
companies. 
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Eastern Underwriters Assoc.: Alan H 
Cantrell, formerly New Jersey fieldman 
with the Glens Falls Insurance Company 
has been appointed assistant secretary to 
join with manager F. W. Doremus and 
assistant managers R. J. Vanderbeck and 
Ir’. M. Boyd. Mr. Cantrell will devote his 
activities to the rating methods research 
committee, under chairman L. M. Michel, 
vice president of the Fire Association ol 
Philadelphia and will also include con 
tacts with the field clubs throughout as 
sociation territory in connection with 
their rules and forms committee opera 
tions recently inaugurated to obtain opin 
ions on the problems before the rating 
methods research committee. 


Multiple Location Service Office: Tlic 
following companies have been accepted 
as members: National Surety Corpora 
tion, The Halifax Insurance Company 
of New York, Planet Insurance Company, 
\merican Casualty Company of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, American Aviation and 
General Insurance Company, Corroon & 
Reynolds Group (American Equitable As- 
surance Company of New York, Globe & 
Republic Insurance Company of Ame1 
ica, Merchants and Manufacturers Insur 
ance Company of New York, New York 
Fire Insurance Company). The total num 
ber of member companies is now 135 and 
the total number of subscriber companies 
is 14, making a total of 149. 


National Assoc. of Independent ins. 
Adjusters: R. Beach Moit of Houston has 
been elected president of the Association 
of Independent Insurance Adjusters of 
Texas. Other officers elected were: Mrs. 
Edna Hammerman of Austin—first vice 
president; Henry Wolfe of San Antonio 
vice president and John R. Naylor—secre 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Mott succeeds R. D 
Batjer of Abilene. 


National Assoc. of Mutual Ins. Agents: 
The Mutual Insurance Agents Associa 
tion of Idaho has been organized as an 
affiliate. The following officers have been 
elected for the year: president, Harry R. 
Harn, vice president Fred C. Jenkins and 
secretary-treasurer Hal R. Johnson. 


National Insurance Buyers: The follow- 
ing officers have been elected by the 
Delaware Valley chapter for 1955-1956: 
president Frank W. Pennartz (director of 
insurance for Food Fair Stores, Inc.); vice 
president J. Steven Peters (insurance man- 
ager of Pennsylvania Salt); secretary F. 
Walter Norcross (insurance manager of 
Budd Company); assistant secretary Harry 
R. Sage (comptroller, Mutual Rendering 
Company); treasurer Samuel B. Wainer 
(Penn Fruit Company); assistant treas- 
urer David Day (R. M. Hollingshead Cor- 
poration). Directors elected were Thomas 
R. Ambler (insurance manager, Smith, 
Kline and French Laboratories); Russell 
B. Gallagher (insurance department man- 
ager, Philco Corporation) and Ernest N. 
Gilbert (Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company). 


New York State Insurance Department: 
Julius S. Wikler, formerly a member otf 
the law firm of Klein, Wikler & Gottleib, 
has been appointed first deputy super- 
intendent of insurance in charge of the 
New York City office. 


Oklahoma Ins. Department: //uruce G. 
Rhodes has been appointed assistant com- 
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Pennsylvania Ins. Department: / horas 
R. Balaban, formerly general counsel for 
the Croatian Fraternal Union of America, 
has been appointed first deputy insurance 
commissioner with headquarters in Har 
risburg. 

Bernard J. Kelley, formerly command 
ing officer of the industrial relations com 


pany of the United States Naval Reserve, 


fourth naval district, has been appointed 


deputy insurance commissioner in charge 


of the bureau of examinations with head 
quarters in Philadelphia 


Tri State Mutual Agents Assoc. of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Delaware: [hi 
following officers were re-elected for the 
year: president John H. 
Bloomsburg, Pa.; Pennsylvania vice presi 
dent J. C. Walters of Reading; Maryland 
vice president Charles M. Scott of Ellicott 
City; Delaware vice president Brice E. 
McCabe of Selbyville; secretary-treasurer 
Mrs. D. 8S. Geistwhite of Harrisburg. 
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are based on unsound concepts and cannot provide en- 
during benefits to either the insurers or the insured. 
The company continues to approach this problem on 
a selective basis, meeting new types of competition 
where such action appears prudent and initiating new 
forms of protection where profitable opportunities pre- 
sent themselves. Currently what is perhaps the most 
acute area of competition lies in the activities of the 
so-called “direct writing” companies, which to date have 
operated primarily in the field of automobile insurance. 
Generally speaking, these companies deal with their cus- 
tomers through the channel of paid employees or con- 
tract solicitors, in contrast to the pattern which is em- 
ployed by this company and the majority of long estab- 
lished companies, who deal exclusively through inde- 
pendent licensed agents and brokers. This situation 
presents- challenge to company management, as well 
as to licensed agents and brokers, to develop pro- 
cedures which will pass on to the insuring public the 
economies made possible by modern techniques, and 
at the same time will preserve for the benefit of the in- 
suring public the advantages of personal service and 
independent professional advice inherent in the con- 
ventional methods of transacting insurance—Hendon 
Chubb, Chairman of the Board—Percy Chubb II, Presi- 
dent—Federal Insurance Company. 


UNDERWRITING record, higher invest- 


FAVORABLI 
. income and substantial security appreciation 
combined to give the Group increased earnings and a 
material increase in assets and surplus for nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four. 


The decrease in our premium writings was principally 
in our automobile physical damage class which decreased 
as a result of general rate reductions and our termina- 
tion of a very large account. Written premium volume 
was also affected by the steadily increasing use of in- 
stallment premium payment plans on term business in 
the fire class. Our practice on installment premiums 
is to enter as yearly premium income only the current 
installment rather than the full term premium. Not all 
companies follow this practice. 


The underwriting profit represents an improvement 
in underwriting earnings in spite of the three disastrous 
hurricanes which struck the eastern part of the country 
in August, September and October. These storms pro- 
duced more claims and resulted in a greater dollar loss 
than any single catastrophe in our more than 100 vears 
of operation. The increasing frequency and_ severity 
of such storms which have struck sections of the coun- 
try heretofore not considered hurricane areas have 
forcibly brought to the attention of the companies and 
the rating authorities the urgent need for rate adjust- 
ments. Rate increases which have been approved in 
some of the affected states and are in prospect in others 
should mitigate the impact of similar storms on our 
underwriting experience in this class in the future. 

The fact that we were able to absorb such catastrophic 
losses in one class of business and still produce a favor- 
able over-all underwriting profit attests to the value of 
the diversified and balanced spread of business devel 
oped under our multiple line operations. The advan- 
tages of this so-called “balanced book of business”’ are 
extended to each of the companies of the Group through 
our pooling arrangements. Under this plan a percentage 
participation of the over-all underwriting results is re- 
flected in the individual statement of each company. 
Thus each company as well as the Group shares the 
advantages of a diversified volume of fire, marine and 
casualty business. Except for the unusually heavy loss 
under windstorm coverage, all of the principal classes 
of insurance gave a good account of themselves and 
either contributed to the underwriting profit or showed 
an improvement over the previous year’s results. 

Underwriting results from year to year are histori 
cally unpredictable but we believe the long term pros- 
pects for our business are favorable. An economy with 
rapidly increasing population and substantial growth in 
national income implies appreciable growth over the 
years in the volume of fire and casualty premiums 
written. 

If the Group is to participate in this, as is our in- 
tention, and is to maintain and strengthen its competi 
tive position, as is our determination, capital funds 
should increase at least in proportion to growth. It 
is our belief that this objective can best be achieved 
through plowing back into the business a substantial 
proportion of earnings. In effect this self-financing is 
the cheapest way in which additional capital funds can 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES BRANCH AT DECEMBER 31, 
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PACIFIC COAST 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1890 
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1954 


(As Reported to New York State Insurance Department) 


Assets 


4.086.348.90 
420.130.16 
7.058.360.00 
519 310.30 
812 830.85 
18%9.304.17 
$13,113,284.38 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 
OTHER BONDS 
STOCKS 
CASH IN BANKS AND OFFICE 
PREMIUMS RECEIVABLE (Not over 90 days due) 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND OTHER ASSETS 


1,659,872.50 
793,911.35 
927,440.00 
281,791.09 
30,899.49 

: 59,620.74 
$3,753,535.17 








Liabilities 


1,425,777.84 
4,236.376.39 
397,633.52 
$ 6,059,7387.75 
$ 500.000.00 
6,553,496.63 


RESERVE 


RESERVE 


__7,053,496.63 
$13,113,284.38 


For Unpaid Claims 
RESERVE—For Unearned Premiums 
For Taxes and All Other Liabilities 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
STATUTORY DEPOSIT 
NET SURPLUS 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


356,444.45 
1.059,094.09 
128,811.76 
1,544,350.30 
$ 500.000.00 
1,709,184.87 
2,209, 184.87 
$3,753,535.17 


United States Trustee: Bankers Trust Co., New York 
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acquired, and thus constitutes a policy believed to 
be in the interest of shareowners as a whole. Retained 
earnings, wisely employed, should increase both the 
sound value of the stock and our capacity to produce 
increased earnings, necessary prerequisites to any in- 
crease in dividends.—G. D. Mead, President, 


Falls Group. 


Glens 


ee ®@ 
i. rHé YEAR 1954, all types of reinsurance, 


except catastrophe wind covers, showed a satis- 
factory result for our company. The need for additional 
unearned premium reserves, because of increased pre- 
mium volume, and losses from the three hurricanes, 
Carol, Edna and Hazel, resulted in our showing a 
statutory underwriting loss. 

Despite our experience from catastrophic losses in 
recent years, we continue to write this type of coverage 
first, over the long term this type 
of reinsurance should prove profitable; second, we are 
anxious to be an active participant in developing an 
American reinsurance market, of which catastrophe re- 
insurance is an important and necessary coverage ; and 
third, by assisting companies with this type of cover- 
age, we increase our opportunities to obtain other rein- 
surances which have a lesser fluctuation in profit. 

Our investment income continues to show good grad- 
ual growth, and we feel that past investment planning 
paid a gratifying dividend in appreciation in the value 


for several reasons: 
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of our securities during the year. Since we believe that 
conditions are such as to indicate a continuation of 
strong economic growth and progress, we are continu 
ing to purchase high grade common and _ preferred 
stocks. As a matter of policy, however, we maintain 
sufficient cash and bonds to cover all of our liabilities. 


Robert G. 
Corporation. 


Clarke, President, National Reinsurance 


HE RESULTS OF OUR OPERATIONS for the year 1954 
Gf jrsbece further progress for our group of compa- 
nies. Our net operating earnings were quite satisfactory 
in spite of heavy losses from the three major hurricanes 
that swept the eastern section of our country the latter 
part of the year. 

The increase in our expenses incurred to premiums 
written percentage was caused by two principal factors : 
one, the enlarged staff and the expansion program with 
respect to our casualty operations ; and two, the effect 
upon ratios because of the decrease in our premiums 
written. Expenses of every kind come under the con 
stant close scrutiny of our boards of directors and the 
official staff. 

The industry has an installment premium payment 
plan that has the effect of reducing term premiums to 
one year on the books of the companies. This has an 
impact on the total premium volume, as well as on 


(Continued on the next page 




















EXECUTIVE COMMENT—Continued 


the over-all unearned premium reserve, and also causes 
additional work for the agents. We have made arrange- 
ments for a simpler plan at attractive rates for those 
policyholders and producers who prefer such a plan. 

1954 was an eventful year in the investment field, 
highlighted by activity and historically high prices in 
common stocks. In a lesser degree, higher prices for 
bonds and preferred stocks also prevailed during the 
year. These increases had a very marked effect upon 
our assets, net surplus and surplus to policyholders. 
The activity of our companies in bonds during 1954 
was concentrated en adding to our tax-exempts. The 
large demand for public works throughout the country 
has resulted in a substantial amount of such financing 
at good yields. We made an additional investment in 
preferred stocks. Most of these preferred stocks con- 
tain sinking or purchase funds, which provide for their 
retirement over a term of years. 

The fire and casualty insurance industry gave a good 
account of itself in 1954 and will continue to do so in 
years to come. Like in every other form of 
industry, competition among all types of 
developing rapidly. 


American 
insurers is 
Our companies have been equipped 
to keep pace with this competition and to demonstrate 
their ability to give the insuring public valuable insur- 
ance service coupled with financial strength and in- 
tegrity—Wm. A. Hebert, President, Springfield Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company. 


A IS AGAIN GRATIFYING to be able to report that the 
profitable trend of our operations has continued. 

the seventh year in succession, our policy, 
expressed, of carrying a ‘ 


For 
previously 
‘full line of business in a cycle 
which currently is working to our advantage” has been 
productive of profitable results, the expansion having 
thereby been successfully financed. The results of our 
operations in the first six months were extremely favor- 
able, followed by several unfavorable months which 
resulted from the widely-publicized hurricanes under 
the names of “Carol,” “Edna” and “Hazel.” These 
hurricanes reduced our 1954 profit to a narrow margin. 

There seems no ground for departing from the op- 
timistic outlook of a year ago and we have no reason 
to anticipate other than profitable operations in 1955, 
always provided that we are spared the disastrous effects 
of catastrophes. In recent years, the windstorm hazard 


has become something to reckon with as an unpredict- 
able force of an extremely destructive character. It is, 
moreover, a fact that competition is keen and this is a 
situation which can easily lead to increased costs and 
reduced rates and to repeat our last year’s observation 
“is something which has definitely to be considered in 
forecasting the outcome of future operations.” —W. L 
Cobb, President, Northeastern Insurance Company of 


Hartford. 
ee 6@ @ 


INETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR represented an 
Tene successful year of operations for your com 
panies. Over-all underwriting results showed consider 
able improvement over 1953. Our premium writings 
decreased approximately 2.8% during the year. This 
leveling off is largely the result of a general downward 
revision in rates brought about by improving results 
in the industry, as well as the increasing competition 
for the diminishing number of uninsured motorists, 

The increasingly keen competition, particularly in the 
automobile insurance field, will almost certainly con- 
tinue during 1955. The management is well aware of 
these challenges, but feels confident that they will be 
successfully met through the continued cooperation of 
company and agent.—Howard Sloneker, 
the Board, The Ohio Casualty Group. 


Chairman of 


HILE 1954 wAs ANOTHER large year in all lines 
\ \ of fire and casualty insurance, there was a de- 
cided slackening in rate of growth over preceding years. 
Complete national figures will not be available until 
later, but the overall premium volume rose only 3% 
in 1954, the smallest gain in over ten years and seven 
percentage points down from the 10% 
volume of a year ago. 

The year was exceedingly profitable in all lines of 
fire and casualty insurance except extended coverage. 
Within a period of forty-five days, three hurricanes 
(Carol, Edna and Hazel) created combined losses which 
exceeded any previous single catastrophe in the history 
of insurance in this country. This of course either 
materially reduced or completely eliminated underwrit- 
ing profits for those carriers doing extensive business 
in the affected areas. Due to our heavy concentration 
of business away from these results fortu- 
nately were 


increase in 


areas, 
not materially affected. 

Former annual reports have indicated that the fine 
results of previous years could not be expected to be 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices 


U. S. Government Bonds 


$1,235,287.64 
1,331,873.07 


State, County and Municipal 
2,985,932.74 


1,448,280.58 
8,045.00 
3,488.17 
26,226.52 
269,865.23 
286,023.88 


Other Bonds and Stocks 

First Mortgage Loans 

Real Estate 

Accrued Interest 

Premiums in Course of Collection 
Other Assets 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $7,595,022.83 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Loss 
$2,514,892.00 


216,500.00 
923,629.66 


Reserve for Taxes .. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Funds Held Under Reinsurance 
Treaties 


Other Liabilities 
Capital 


1,258,693.18 
744,888.03 
Surplus 936,419.96 


Surplus to Policyholders 1,936,419.96 


$7,595,022.83 


Securities Carried at $1,286,030.56 in the Above Statement are Deposited as Required by Law 
Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with the basis adopted by the National Assn. of Ins. Commissioners 
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duplicated in the ensuing year. This statement prob- 
ably is more true today than at any previous time. How- 
ever, your management’s efforts will be accelerated 
rather than retarded on account of this fact. 

In the last year’s report, we announced organization 
of our new company, SAFECO. At that time, it was 
not possible to elaborate on the results of this newly 
formed company. While it is our opinion that we have 
not even scratched the surface, the 1954 results were 
fully up to expectations, both as to volume and loss 
ratio. We are writing business in thirty-seven states 
and soon expect to be in all of the territories served 
by our other companies. The volume for 1954 totaled 
$6,089,000, which probably is the largest volume of 
any fire, casualty or automobile insurance company in 
the first full year of its existence. In addition to the 
new business created by this company, our agents are 
finding that it brings them new customers for other 
lines of insurance. Any doubts or misgivings about 
the wisdom of organizing SAFECO have been com- 
pletely dispelled and your management is most enthusi- 
astic about its future growth and progress.—W. L. 
Campbell, President, General America Companies. 


_ . OPERATING PROFIT, together with substan- 
tial increase in the market value of securities, 
brought the corporation’s surplus to the highest point 
yet attained. Net investment income for the year 1954 
was the largest amount in our history. All lines written 
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by the corporation produced underwriting profits and 
a good profit developed upon fire reinsurance, irrespec- 
tive of some catastrophe losses due to the spring and 
fall windstorms and hurricanes of the past year. It 
has been the practice of the corporation over the past 
three years to show no profit upon current operations 
in liability and compensation lines and this procedure 
was continued throughout the year 1954. 

Total writings for the year showed an increase of 
approximately eleven percent. Increases in volume were 
shown in all lines written by the corporation with the 
exception of accident and health, which line has sus- 
tained some volume loss due to large treatyholders out- 
growing the need for reinsurance, and one other line 
in which the decrease was occasioned by a further 
spread of the business. All departments of the cor- 
poration are functioning efficiently and new business 
is being added to our volume when it is considered 
as offering opportunity for future profit. All indica- 
tions are that the year 1955 should prove to be a good 
one with reasonable increases in volume and favorable 
results.—Frank P. Proper, President—Employers Re- 
insurance Corporation. 


HE YEAR 1954 was a very good one for your com- 
4 po While the rate of growth in written pre- 
miums was somewhat smaller than it was in 1953, the 
increase in earned premiums, in assets, and in surplus 


(Continued on the next page) 
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was most gratifying. In previous reports to you, | 
have stressed the fact that we were not, and have never 
been, overly anxious to expand the company’s opera- 
tions just for the sake of expanding, and that any in- 
crease either in the territory covered, or volume of 
premiums written would not be accomplished at the 
sacrifice of sound underwriting principles. This has 
been one of the guiding principles of the management 
of your company ever since its organization. It has 
proven to be economically sound, but its application 
will also inevitably result some years in a decline of 
the annual rate of growth in volume of business. A 
substantial increase in premiums written year after vear 
results in a material increase in the reserve for un- 
earned premiums. It is best, therefore, for sales efforts 
to be relaxed periodically so that additions to this re- 
serve may not take too large a part of premium income 
in some years. During 1954 our sales and service de- 
partments have been materially strengthened so that 
during the coming year we will again be aggressively) 
pressing for new business. 

The fair and equitable disposition of claims reported 
to us continues to be a daily challenge to our claims 
personnel. The insurance fraternity’s ingenuity and 
efforts are frequently taxed to the fullest in dealing with 
the alert and overly ambitious plaintiff’s attorney. Our 
claims department representatives take an active part 
in national and local organizations which have as their 
objective an effective and efficient claims management. 

During 1954 a procedures research department was 
established under the full time supervision of a com- 
pany officer. This department has been charged with 
the responsibility of continually investigating not only 
methods and procedures currently in use in this or- 
ganization, but also to study the use of and recommend 
to management the installation of modern machinery 
which could result in a reduced cost of operation. 

For competitive reasons it was considered advisable 
to reorganize our subsidiary company, change its name 
and to increase its capitalization. This has been done. 
We can now actively compete with those companies 
operating nationwide and who are writing automobile 
and fire insurance at discounted rates and reduced 
agents’ commissions. Business can either be written 
at regular rates and normal commissions in the parent 
company, or at discounted rates and reduced commis- 
sions in the subsidiary company. The same company 
cannot do both—A. F. Allen, President, Employers 
Casualty Co. 


Fe THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS we existed in downtown 
Chicago, with its hustle and bustle and bumper-to- 
bumper traffic. Then we moved our business to the 
quiet of Elmhurst, with ample parking space, broad 
lawn, gardens, shrubbery, beautiful trees. And now, 
for over three years many of us have traveled from our 
homes to the office by car. 

A few minutes and the countryside is around us. 
In winter, the beauty of clean snow and after a freez- 
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ing rain thousands of shrubs and trees transformed by 
nature into glorified Christmas trees. Magically in the 
spring appear a mist of flowing shrubs in the forests 
and buds anxious to explode. In summer crops of corn, 
tomatoes and onions growing upon acres and acres of 
farmland on both sides of the highway. And then— 
autumn ! leaves and fields of suntanned 
corn; brown, yellow and mustard foliage intermingled 
with shades of red; trunks and branches of trees glow- 
ing a burnt orange in the Indian summer sun; and here 
and there the slow blue smoke from burning leaves 


a carpet of 


we seem to gain perspective which aids in the solution 
of problems which constantly arise. 


Good fortune has again smiled upon us. Sincere 
gratitude to our agents and our staff for their substan- 
tial contributions to the continued success of our com- 
pany.—Cyrus L. Garnett, President, Motor Vehicle 
Casualty Company. 


HE RECORDS FOR ANOTHER YEAR have been closed 
‘Icon we are pleased to report another favorable year 
for both of our companies. Investment results were 
good for both companies and contributed generously 
to the over-all earnings and resultant increases in sur- 
plus and assets. Our portfolio of securities is well di- 
versified and a good liquid condition is maintained. 

Premium volume in the industry and in our own 
operations continued to level following the trend begun 
in the latter months of 1953. As a result, competition 
has become very keen and our method of operation is 
being challenged. In spite of this, however, we reached 
a new high in net premiums written, total assets, un- 
earned premium reserves, and surplus to policyholders. 
Rates are generally adequate and each line of business 
which we write showed satisfactory underwriting re- 
sults. Total net underwriting gain, before deducting Fed- 
eral income tax, was very satisfactory and reflects a 
sound underwriting policy—G. S. Yeargan, President, 
Trinity Universal Insurance Company—Security Na- 
tional Insurance Co. 


XPENSES AND LOSSES remained well within bounds. 

Premium volume was substantially increased, and 
the processing of business streamlined for greater 
efficiency and economy. We are proud of the company’s 
progress in 1954, but we are far more interested in 
1955. 

We like to think our approach to the future is differ- 
ent. When making plans we think first of our policy- 
holders’ and agents’ needs. Whatever is best for the 
agent and for the policyholder is, we believe, best for 
the company. It is our intention to remain in close 
personal contact with our agent to maintain flexi- 
bility in our thinking and in our operations so that 
we can continue giving individualized service. 

Competition has forced some companies to reduce 
rates in order to stimulate new business. This may 
give a temporary advantage, but in the long run it is 
quality at a fair price that attracts and holds a large 
and loyal clientele. We, therefore, will continue empha- 

(Continued on page 148) 
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a 
Sizing quality coverage and liberal service at reasonable 
rates. For an insurance policy is nothing more than 
a mere scrap of paper unless the company gives mean- 
ing to it through integrity, reliability and service.— 
Roy S. Thompson, Jr., President, American Southern 
Insurance Co. 


— A FAIR START in the beginning of the year, a 
series of devastating windstorms was encountered, 
these including three hurricanes which swept the At- 
lantic seaboard and in one case covered a wide inland 
area, running through into Canada; the aftermath of 
these catastrophic storms is apparent in the loss ratios 
of both the parent company and its affiliates. This 
experience has highlighted the catastrophic loss po- 
tential, faced in any region of concentrated values, and 
poses the problem of new and more adequate rates for 
“extended coverage,” in conjunction with basic fire 
insurance ; a better rate structure is imperative. 

Excessive windstorm losses, as noted, deferred pre- 
mium payments, numerous rate reductions and un- 
healthy competition within the field of operation, have 
temporarily checked premium growth and with the 
increased cost of handling are reflected in the under- 
writing earnings for both the parent company and its 
affiliates, excepting only the casualty adjunct, which 
enjoyed a prosperous year. On the investment side 
dividend income from stocks rose to a new high, with 
the market value of equities, representing invested 
assets, rising steadily throughout most of the year. 

The company and its affiliates in relation to all de- 
partments and branch offices, recognizes the importance 
of decentralized management where consistent with re- 
sponsible authority and company policy. This integrated 
pattern is designed to give full coordination of activi- 
ties in all units of the business, also to develop staff 
training at all levels of service; the human factor is 
important to your interest and should receive your sup- 
port. The company reaffirms its faith in the American 
Agency System as established and proven by long prac- 
tice, believing it to be the best means of serving prop- 
erty owners and the public welfare under any and all 
conditions. 1954 may be termed a year of cold but 
uneasy peace, ending with public confidence in the 
stability of the national economy and hope that an 
atomic catastrophe can be avoided.—Charles D. James, 
President— Alfred F. James, Board Chairman, North- 
western National Insurance Company. 


T GIVES ME GREAT PLEASURE to announce that 1954 
, tite the most successful year in the history of our 
company. Net earnings, premiums written, underwrit- 
ing income, investment income, total assets and number 
of policies in force all registered new highs. 

The casualty insurance industry enjoyed an excellent 
year in 1954 despite the fact that premium volume for 
the year will show an increase of only about 3%, the 
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smallest gain in over ten years. Except for hurricane 
losses, which will probably total about $275,000,000, 
loss experience for the year was generally good. The 
improvement in the loss ratios of automobile insur- 
ance lines, which began in 1952 and developed in 1953, 
continued throughout 1954. Accident frequency de- 
clined slightly while loss ratios developed healthy and 
substantial decreases. Expense ratios increased mod- 
erately. Premium rates though reduced, were adequate 
as the year ended. 


As stability and profits returned to automobile insur- 
ance lines, competition for preferred-risk business be- 
came stronger each month in 1954. The levelling-off 
in premium volume, the improvement in loss experience 
and the increases in capital and surplus enjoyed by 
practically all casualty carriers in the past two years 
incited aggressive efforts to obtain prime-risk automo- 
bile business. Increased competition is anticipated in 
1955 and, while it will unquestionably bring lower pre- 
mium rates, our company welcomes this development 
in the industry. 


Automobile insurance has become a standard com- 
modity which does not have to be sold—it is bought. 
We believe that wholesome competition is desirable and 
as proper in our business as in any other business. Such 
competition will bring to the insurance-buying public 
improved services at lower costs. We are confident 
that aggressive efforts to produce new business will 
not carry reductions in premium rates to extremes con- 
trary to the best interests of either the public or the 
industry. In 1954, we more than doubled our produc- 
tion staff and further expansion of that department is 
planned for 1955. 


The agitation for compulsory automobile insurance, 
which should not be confused with the safety responsi- 
bility laws widely adopted throughout the United States, 
continues to constitute a major threat to the sound busi- 
ness principles which govern the operations of the cas- 
ualty insurance industry. In those areas where com- 
pulsory insurance has been in effect for a number of 
years, it has not only failed to provide the protection 
desired and reduce accidents but has increased costs and 
litigation. Moreover, it has caused the question of the 
adequacy of premium rates to become a matter of poli- 
tics. The problem of the irresponsible uninsured motor- 
ist is grave, but it will not be solved by legislation 
providing for compulsory insurance. The solution is 
rather to be found in adoption by all states of the 
modern-type safety responsibility laws, improved driver 
education, strict enforcement of traffic laws, license 
revocation for irresponsible drivers, and the strengthen- 
ing of present laws. In 1954, our company, as a mem- 
ber of industry committees seeking a solution to the 
problems posed by the uninsured motorist, opposed 
compulsory automobile insurance and explored new 
coverages to afford protection to innocent victims of 
irresponsible motorists, Our position will remain un- 
changed in 1955. 


Our mechanization program made satisfactory prog- 
ress in 1954. Policy issuance, premium registrations, 
premium billings, claims records, experience statistics 
and most accounting procedures are now processed 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT—Continued 


principally by electronic and other mechanical equip- 
ment. In 1955, we will continue to work in close co- 
operation with the major producers of electronic ma- 
chines so that technological improvements in equipment 
and automation can be quickly applied to our operations. 

As we pause here to review a year of progress and 
achievement, we believe this is an appropriate time to re- 
mind all concerned that the casualty insurance industry 
is a cyclical business. It was only three years ago, in 
1951, that the industry’s underwriting losses on auto- 
mobile insurance lines exceeded $100,000,000. Now, 
at the year end of 1954, automobile insurance lines are 
so profitable that the industry is competing with great 
vigor for preferred-risk business. As we mark record 
highs in all important phases of our company’s opera- 
tions, it is sound thinking for us to remember difficult 
years of the past and to appreciate that trying years 
may come to us in the future. 

The outlook for the casualty insurance industry in 
1955 is good. All automobile insurance lines should 
be profitable, but the impact of premium rate reduc- 
tions will reduce profit margins, particularly in the 
second half of the year. Competition for the more than 
$4,000,000,000, which the insurance-buying public will 
pay for automobile insurance in 1955, will unquestion- 
ably increase, especially for preferred risks. A better 
year for the automobile industry, the expansion of the 
highway systems of the country under the leadership 
of the Federal Government, and the salary increases 


which we hope will be granted this year to government 
employees are all factors which should have beneficial 
effects upon the operations of our company. Our in- 
creased efforts directed toward the production of new 
business, our constant striving to improve our service 
to policyholders, the organizational changes and the 
technical advances we have made in the past year— 
all of these should help our business in 1955. Our entry 
into new lines of insurance is a matter of major sig- 
nificance for the future. We are confident that 1955 
will be a year of further constructive progress, of mod- 
erate growth and of satisfactory earnings for our com- 
pany.—Leo Goodwin, President, Government Employ- 
ees Insurance Company. 


HOOVER COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


THE HOOVER COMMISSION on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government has endorsed the 
Administration’s proposal for voluntary contributory 
medical and hospital insurance for Federal civilian em- 
ployees. It recommends the extension of the program to 
dependents of military and other uniformed personnel 
of the government. 

The Commission has also recommended an increase 
in the premium rates of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation sufficient to cover losses and administrative 
expenses and to provide necessary reserves. The Cor- 
poration has suffered losses in recent years severe 
enough to deplete its reserves and reduce its surplus, 




















PHILADELPHIA STORY 


Bustling, bristling, up-and-at-°em communities 
sometimes poke some good-natured fun at our 
home town, for what they regard as our slow, 


leisurely ways. 


But the truth is, we Philadelphians can and do 


Left to right—Whitney Carlton, State Agent, act with astonishing speed, when fast action is 
H, Burton Romig, Gilbert Mason, Richard 

ri a e of W. W. ne Son. ° ° 
eee eee ROR a ee called for, as any one of the men pictured on this 


page—all Philadelphians—can tell you. 


They are three of our Philadelphia Fieldmen with 


their agent clients. 


When these Fieldmen are called on for a decision, 
they don’t even waste the time to pick up the 
telephone, even though the home office may be 


Left to right—Harry Kelly, Special Agent, just around the corner. They make it on the spot. 
John M. Walton, II, Partner, Herkness Peyton 
and Bishop Inc. 


They can do this for three reasons. They know 
their community. They know their business thor- 


oughly. And they have the authority. 


Fire Association Fieldmen everywhere can do the 
same thing .. . in Minneapolis, in Denver, in San 
Francisco. How about joining us and experiencing 


how our ability to act can make your eyes blink? 


Left to right—George G. Margraff, Partner, 
Eliel & Loeb & Margraff, Harry Tomlinson, 
Special Agent. 
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Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San Synbole of Security 
Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 
out the world. 
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AETNA FIRE Insurance Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Executive Appointments 


Harry M. Mountain has been elected executive vice 
president of the companies of this group. Fred D. 
Watkins and Robert C. Bielaski have been promoted 
from assistant secretaries to secretaries and Austin 
Carey of the.home office and R. P. Halley of the New 
York department made assistant secretaries. 


ALLSTATE Insurance Company 


Skokie, Illinois 


Executive Appointments 


Paul W. Briney has been elected a vice president 
(personnel and employee relations) and Archie R. Boe, 
comptroller in the home office and Grenell H. Bartlett, 
vice president, Southeastern zone. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Stock Offering 


Stockholders of this company have been offered rights 
to purchase 250,000 shares of $2 par stock at $30 per 
share on the basis of one new share for each six held 
as of March 8. The rights expired March 23 and any 
unsubscribed shares have been underwritten by a group 
headed by Kidder, Peabody and Company. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


New Senior Vice Presidents 

The following four senior vice presidents have been 
elected: Richard P. Cromwell (finance), Leslie P. 
Hemry (administration), Harold J. Ginsburgh (under- 
writing) and H. T. Batts (operations). 
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AMERICAN SURETY Company 
New York, N. Y. 


New Director 


Anton H. Rice, Jr., a partner in the firm of Spencer 
Trask & Company, has been elected a director of this 
company. Mr. Rice is also a director of Superior Steel 
Corporation, Colonial Life Insurance 
Stranahan Foil Company. 


Company and 


BANKERS Life and Casualty Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


New A. & H. Policy Developed 


A new health insurance policy developed by this com 
pany provides hospital, medical and surgical benefits 
but applies some of the features of life insurance to the 
coverage. The policy is noncancellable and guaranteed 
renewable to age seventy-five or until the principal sum 
has been paid in claims. Premiums are based on the age 
of the applicant at issue, remains the same throughout 
the life of the contract and are sufficient to accumulate 
a cash surrender value for the policy, When the policy- 
holder reaches the age of seventy-five, he is paid the 
principal sum less whatever portion of the reserve has 
been paid in claims. In the event of the policyholder’s 
death while the policy is in force, his beneficiary will 
be paid the cash value of the policy. The form, which 
will be issued to a maximum of $7,500 has been ap- 
proved in twenty-four states. 


BUFFALO Insurance Company 
Buffalo, New York 


New Vice President 


Victor T. Ehre, who was a third vice president of the 
Kemper Insurance Group, has been appointed vice pres- 
ident of this company. He will have the responsibility 
of developing complete casualty facilities. 

(Continued on the next page) 





CONTINENTAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Travel Policy 


This company has announced a new travel accident 
policy called SOS (Street or stratosphere) which will 
pay for loss resulting from injury to the assured: (1) as 
a pedestrian struck by any land conveyance or by any 
aircraft mentioned below; (2) as a passenger on any 
land or water conveyance or in an aircraft (commercial 
lines, chartered private or company planes, any other 
aircraft having an NC or N (standard) certificate or 
the foreign equivalent or aircraft operated by the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service) ; (3) as a motorist driving 
any form of private car or operating any land or water 
conveyance that is not used for hire. The policy will be 
issued to persons from 25 to 70 who are not operators 
of commercial carriers in amounts from $10,000 to $50,- 
000 accidental death and dismemberment benefits at 
$1.50 per $1,000. There are also optional coverages of 
$500 to $5,000 blanket medical reimbursement and $25 
to $250 weekly accident income. 


CRAFTSMAN Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Quarterly Dividend 


Stock of the Craftsman Insurance Company, Boston 
has been placed on a quarterly dividend basis and a 
dividend of $.10 declared payable March 31 to stock- 
holders of record March 24. This results in the same 
return to stockholders as they received previous to the 
2% for 1 stock split earlier this year when the stock 
was on a $1 annual dividend basis. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL Group 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


Kueckle Promoted 


B. E. Kueckie has been promoted from vice president 
in charge of claims to a general vice president of the 
group. 


THE FARM BUREAU MUTUAL Automobile 


Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio 


Cuts Auto Rates 


Collision rates for adult policyholders in Maryland, 
Delaware, and District of Columbia have been reduced 
from 12% to 40% effective March 1. At the same time 
liability rates for both adult and youthful drivers were 
lowered 11% in Hagerstown, 20% in Frederick County, 
and 15% in Washington, D. C. Also collision rates for 
certain male drivers under 25 were reduced from 5% to 
28% and women drivers under 25 received the same 
reductions as adults since the company recently reclassi- 
fied female youthful drivers as adult risks. 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION Group 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Director 


William B. Walker has been elected a director of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, Reliance Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia and Eureka Casualty Com- 
pany to fill the unexpired term of Harry C. Carr, de- 
ceased. Mr. Walker is president of the First National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Group 


San Francisco, California 


Lawyers’ Liability Policy 
New Director 


This group has announced a lawyers’ professional 
liability policy to provide protection against a suit aris- 
ing from an error in wording a contract, failure to file 
a motion in due time, loss of a client’s check, failure to 
properly plead, serving a summons on the wrong per- 
son, bringing suit against a wrong defendant, errors and 
omissions in the prosecution of compensation claims 
and other oversights. It is estimated only 15% of the 
country’s lawyers carry such coverage. The policy will 
be written by both the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Com- 
pany and the National Surety Corporation. 

A. H. Brawner, president of W. P. Fuller & Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of the Fireman's Fund 
Insurance Company. Mr. Brawner is also chairman of 
the board of the Twelfth District Federal Reserve Bank 
and a director of the Caterpillar Tractor Company, the 
California-Pacific Title Company and California Pack- 
ing Corporation. 


GUARANTY Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Charleston, South Carolina 


INSURANCE COMPANY of the South 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Buys Control of I.C.S. 


A group including the Guaranty Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company has purchased a majority interest 
in the Insurance Company of the South. Policyholders’ 
surplus of the company has been increased to about 
$175,000 and further increase of capital is pru,ected. 
Hugh T. Christie, formerly executive vice president, 
has been elected president of the Insurance Company 
of the South. It is planned to issue a six months renew- 
able auto policy through agents only. It will be sold at 
a 10% deviation with an additional 10% discount on 
the first renewal if there have been no claims. 


HANOVER Fire Insurance Company 
New York, New York 
Offers New Stock 


Stockholders of record March 16 were offered rights 
to purchase 100,000 additional shares of $10 par stock 
(Continued on page 154) 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 2,247,736.69 
U. S. Government Bonds or Equivalents .................. 15,326,653.31* 
Accrued Interest 73,615.06 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Under 90 Days) 824,013.38 
Other Admitted Assets 944.22 





$18,472,962.66 








LIABIL 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense $10,829,099.45 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 2,512,734.39 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 1 092,830.42 
Capital $1,000,000.00 
Surplus 3,038,298.40 





4,038,298.40 





$18,472,962.66 








* Amortized value of bonds. , 
Bonds carried at $435,256.33 in the above statement are deposited as required by law 
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CHICAGO NEWARK 


309 W. Jackson Blvd. Raymond Commerce Bldg. 
Chicago 6, Ill. Newark 2, N. J. 
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Public Ledger Bldg. 601 W. Gen. Robinson St. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
127 First Ave., N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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HANOVER FIRE—from page | 52 

at $42 each on the basis of one share for each four held. 
This will increase the company’s capital to $5,000,000. 
The offer, which expired April 4, was underwritten by 
a group headed jointly by The First Boston Corporation 
and R. W. Pressprich and Company. The additional 
financing will be used to expand the company’s opera- 
tions particularly in the direct writing of casualty and 
multiple line policies. Directors of the company declared 
a $.50 quarterly dividend payable April 1 which did not 
apply to the new shares issued. They announced their 
intention to continue this dividend rate for the second 
quarter on the increased number of shares. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Chairman Retires 

Paul Rutherford has retired as chairman of the board 
of directors, a position he had held since June 1953. 
From 1937 to the time of his election as chairman, Mr. 
Rutherford was president of the company and at his 
retirement had served the organization for more than 
four decades. 


HARTFORD Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Stock Dividend 


A $5,000,000 stock dividend has been declared by this 
company, payable April 22 to stockholders of record 
March 25, which will increase the company’s capital 
from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. It is the intention of 
the directors to continue the present cash dividend rate. 


INDEPENDENCE MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 
Suspended 

Commissioner Francis R. Smith of Pennsylvania has 
suspended this company from transacting further busi- 
ness. He holds that as of December 31, 1954, the com- 
pany, a mutual fire insurance carrier, had a financial 
deficit and assets insufficient to pay claims. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Smith, Advanced 


Bryan E. Smith, formerly administrative vice presi- 
dent, has been named executive vice president of the 
company. 


MARYLAND Casualty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Redeems Preferred Stock 
New General Counsel 


This company has called in for redemption its 210,- 
286 shares of $2.10 cumulative prior preferred stock at 
a redemption price of $53.12 per share, which includes 
dividends accruing from January 1, 1955 through April 
15. However, the stock could be surrendered for imme- 
diate payment of the full redemption price. Funds for 
the redemption were provided by the sale of an addi- 
tional issue of 296,050 common shares. Its redemption 
leaves the company with only common stock, of which 
there are 2,083,273 shares outstanding. A quarterly 
dividend of $.35 per share on the common stock includ- 
ing the new issue, has been declared payable April 20 
to stockholders of record April 1. 

Walter L. Taylor, Jr. has been promoted from as- 
sistant general counsel to general counsel to succeed 
Austin J. Lilly, Sr. upon his retirement May 1. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT Health and Accident 
Association, Omaha, Nebraska 


Reinsurance Arranged 


Airline Trip Policies 


All business, except weekly debit policies, of the 
Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company has been rein- 
sured by this company and its affiliate, the United Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company. Mutual Benefit reinsured 
all the hospitalization, health and accident policies while 
the life policies were reinsured by United Benefit. 

The Tele-Trip Policy Company, Inc., New York, has 
extended the coverage of its $.25 airline trip policies to 
cover helicopters, jet aircraft and turbo-prop aircraft 
operated by scheduled airlines. The policies are under- 
written by the Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association, 


NATIONAL Indemnity Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Stock Dividend and Split 


This company declared a 40% stock dividend and a 
ten for one stock split payable February 21 to stock- 
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holders of record February 15. As a result stockholders 
received fourteen shares of $10 par stock in exchange 
for each share of $100 par stock they had previously 
held. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
To Write Group Accident & Health 


This company will enter the group A & H insurance 
field ‘‘as soon as the necessary mechanics can be com- 
pleted.” The tentative target date for beginning the 
issuance of quotations is July 1. Group operations of 
the company are headed by vice president John Hill. 


REINSURANCE GROUP 
New York, N. Y. 


Elected Executive Vice President 

William W. Cochran has been elected executive vice 
president of The Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
and its associated company, the National Reinsurance 
Corporation. 


PEERLESS Casualty Company 


Keene, New Hampshire 
New President 


Dudley W. Orr, Concord attorney, has been elected 
president of the company succeeding R. C. Carrick who 
became chairman of the board. William E. Lalor was 
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elected a vice president and Ernest .. Newcombe pro 
moted to secretary-comptroller. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON Insurance 


Company, Providence, Rhode Island 


Reduces Dividend 


This company has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$.25 a share payable March 21 to stockholders of record 
March 1. This is a reduction of $.10 from the first 
quarterly dividend of 1954. The lower rate is attributed 
to net losses of $4,415,000 suffered as a result of hurri- 
canes Carol, Edna and Hazel. The is the 
insurance in the state of 
Rhode Island which bore the full brunt of Carol. The 
company reports that without the hurricane losses, it 
would have had a statutory underwriting profit of about 
$940,000 for the year. 


company 
largest writer of property 


ST. LOUIS INSURANCE Group 


St. Louis, Missouri 


New Vice President 


Wendell S. Henderson, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent of The lire and Casualty Insurance Company of 
Connecticut, Hartford, has joined this Group as a vice 
president. He will be in charge of the retrospective 
automobile insurance department. 

(Continued on the r 








SOUTH CAROLINA Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Forest Fire Insurance 


A new policy covering forest trees against the hazard 
of fire and lightning has been filed in a number of states 
by this company and will be made available in most parts 
of the country in the near future. It is expected that 
the new policy, in addition to safeguarding the timber 
owner’s financial interest, will make loans on standing 
timber more readily available and at a lower interest 
rate and will aid in conservation by encouraging the 
replanting of areas devastated by fire. 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP of Insurance 
Companies, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Executive Promotions 


William A. Hebert has retired as president of the 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company and its 
affiliate, the New England Insurance Company and 
been made honorary chairman of the boards of directors. 
Executive vice president Frank A. Schlesinger was 
elected chairman of the boards, vice president S. Dwight 
Parker, president and chief executive and secretary 
Sidney F. Law a vice president. 


STATE FARM Fire and Casualty Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Elections 


Fletcher B. Coleman and E. L. Hiser have been 
elected directors of this company. Mr. Coleman, vice 
president of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company, was also elected a vice president of the State 
Farm Fire and Casualty Company. Mr. Hiser, McLean 
County Agency manager for the State Farm Companies, 
is also a member of the board of directors and executive 
committee of State Farm Mutual. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Chairman of the Board 


Francis W. Cole has retired as chairman of the board 
of these companies but will continue as a director. J. 
Doyle DeWitt will combine the duties of chairman with 
his present duties as president. 
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UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


Executive Promotions 


Hugh D. Combs, formerly executive vice president, 
has been made senior executive vice president and 
|. Harry Bibby, Frank F. Dorsey, Walter J. Jeffery and 
William E. Pullen, all vice presidents, made executive 
vice presidents. John D. Williams, vice president, has 
been made vice president-assistant secretary and C. B. 
Gamble, vice president, made vice president-agency 
director. Assistant vice presidents Sam G. Browning, 
Herbert R. Preston and Hugh E. Richeson were elected 
vice presidents. 


UTICA MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Utica, New York 


Increases Policy Dividend—Craugh Promoted 


This company has declared an extra 5% dividend in 
addition to its regular 15% dividend on New York State 
workmen’s compensation policies which expired during 
1954. 


Joseph P. Craugh has been promoted from vice presi- 
dent to executive vice president of the company, 


ZURICH-AMERICAN Insurance Companies 
Chicago, Illinois 


Auto Death and Disability Coverage 


These companies are now writing automobile death 
and total disability indemnity coverages in conjunction 
with their automobile liability policies. The coverages 
are available to the named insured and spouse and pro- 
vide benefits for death or total disability resulting from 
an accident while in or upon, entering or alighting from 
an automobile, or through being struck by an auto- 
mobile. Death indemnity coverage of $5,000 to $10,- 
000 costs $2 to $4 per year per insured and total dis- 
ability coverage, with no time limit, may be purchased 
in weekly indemnity amounts of $25 to $50 for $3 to $6 
per insured annually. The coverages may be purchased 
in various combinations or the death indemnity cover- 
age may be purchased separately, but the total disability 
coverage is not available without the death indemnity 


coverage. The filing has been approved in thirty-one 
jurisdictions. 
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Are you the agent who knows where he stands 


—or are you 


OVER A BARREL 
ON YOUR PAYROLL AUDITS? 


Protection of the agent against collection losses! Prompt information on 
commissions due! These are the benefits of Bituminous’ johnny-on-the-spot 
payroll auditing of workmen’s compensation risks. They put the agent in a 
much happier position than that of the poor guy pictured, who doesn’t 
know where he stands! Bituminous agents, on the other hand, 
enjoy 30-day service (or less!) on all their workmen’s compensation 
audits. Bituminous has the man power, the system and the 


initiative to get the job done. Get set with Bituminous and see. 


Write today for the Bituminous story. 


BITUMINOUS 


CASUALTY CORPORATION 


Cc ~C BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 





ATOMIC ENERGY 
HAZARDS 

THE POTENTIALLY CATASTROPHIC 
hazards of peacetime use of atomic 
energy were discounted by a leading 
atomic scientist in a recent address 
to the Insurance Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. John 
R. Dunning, dean of engineering at 
Columbia University, told the 
brokers that the atomic energy field 
is becoming a major industry and 
that it is “one of all 
fields” with lesser perils than most 
normal industrial operations. 


the safest of 


Representatives of the insurance 
industry have been in Washington 


studying the problems involved in 


_{ COM 


EDITORIALS 


Company Changes Rn sin lacs 
Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 
Executive Comment 
Insurance Department 
Insurance Investments 
Insurance Stock Trends 
Life Insurance Stocks .... P 
Operating Expenses—Mutual and Sto 
Operating Results eer 
Review and Preview 


Budgets 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Behind the Losses (monthly) . 


Boiler Insurance Today—Walte) R. White, Jr. 


Burglary Made Easy 

Buyers’ Round Table .. 

Concepts of Legal Liabilit 

Driver, The—/John J. Cummings 
Industrial Hearing Loss—W. F. Scho 
Industry Programs—A. L. Kirkpatrick 
Loss Control (monthly) eine Sera 
National Board Activities—/J. Wendell Sether 
New Standard Provisions—-L. W. Denison 
Property Loss Prevention-——-Richard |! 

Traffic Safety Equation, The—Aarl M. 

What Not To Buy—Robert M. Dewey 


lt 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Confession of Theft, A—H. 
Duane Jones Case (National Assoc. of Ins. 
Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) 
Loss Logic (monthly) i enigahaianies 
Products Liability—Howard B. Clark 

Part I hrneh Giaks 

Part II- 


Gayle Weller 


octane sees ene Mar. 9 


Brokers) 


providing insurance coverage for in- 
dustrial uses of atomic energy. The 
group has received security clear- 
ance and is receiving the cooperation 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
When their study is complete it is 
expected the executives will prepare 
an unclassified report for the guid- 
ance of the industry. 


W. C. EXPERIENCE RATING 


EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, the minimum 
premium to qualify a workmen's 
compensation risk for experience 
rating has been increased from 
$1,000 to $1,500 by the California 
Inspection Rating Bureau. The 


LAST SIX 


MONTHS 


change was adopted because of the 
rise in average wages since 1921 
when the plan was originated. 


AFIA ELECTS OFFICERS 


Krank A. Christensen, president 
of American Fore Insurance Group, 
has been elected president of the 
American Foreign Insurance <As- 
sociation succeeding William A. 
Hebert, president of the Springfield 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company. 
Elected as first vice president was 
John A. North, president of The 
Phoenix Insurance Company of 
Hartford, and as second vice presi- 
dent Bruno C. Vitt, president of 
The American Insurance Company. 


Conversions to an Individual Policy—A. Howard Hotson ; 


Alan Thaler 


Executive Compensation 


Jet Transports 


Woodrow J. 
Major Medical, The Future of—A. 


Guy Fergason 
Van Hoven 


M. Wilson Apr. 


Philosophy of Health Insurance—Jarvis Farley ............Nov. { 
Problems of Progression—H. Clay Johnson ..................Mar. 2 
Responsibilities and Opportunities—Raymond L. Ellis 
Self-Service Era, The—E£llis H. Carson 
Today’s Challenge—EZ, J. Faulkner 
Trend Toward Federal Stipervision, The—Donald Knowlton. . 

itt 


Two Men—Bruno C, 


ete ee Ake ShOESSN AAS tence kK eaae Nov. 


Underwriting Non-Can—Rodney U. Clark .........0 ccc ces Mar. 3° 
Unsatisfied Judgment Insurance 


Aroun 
sooklets (monthly) 
Central Dictation 


-R. E. 
Centralization vs Decentralization—W. F 
Character Sensing—Clyde CO. Heasly, Jr. 


Workmen’s Compensation Report—H. F. Richardson 


OFFICE METHODS 


An Approach To Electronics—R. D. Dotts 
the Office—Guy Fergason (monthly) 


0 a ere re Nov. 
. Costello 


(sbdeeeberesecxnaven Jan, 


Electronic Operations—M. FE. Davis ..............0+22+++-0eMar. 7 


Executive Compensation—John O. Tomb and 
Improve Letter Writing 
How to Improve the Office Arrangement 
How to Improve the Organization—Guy Fergason 


How to 


How to 


irch 
Guy Fergason 
Guy Fergason 


Patton 


Feb. 


Improve Work Production—Guy Fergason .......... Mar, } 


How to Supervise—Guy Vergason ...........00..c0cceeeeeee NOV. 


How to 


Use The Office Analysis—Guy Fergason 


The Interests of Accountants—R. W. Henderson 
Machine Accounting—Morris Sokiran 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 


Office Mechanization 


Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 


Open-Shelf Filing—Patricia Haneline 


Selling Ourselves 


Ue 


Landthorn 


SALES & EDUCATION 


Better Business Through Good Will 

Blueprint for Profit—Oscar Beling 

Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn (monthly) 

Change or Progress—George V. Whitford, C.P.C.U. 

Commercial Property Floaters—Willard D. Frampton 

C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Institute 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices ... ...May 33, June 89 
art Ii—Insurance Principles and Practices .. July 74 Aug. 33 
Part 11I—General Education ................. Sept. 103, Oct. 121 
Part IV—Law ceecees ees seceeeceseresecessesses NOV. 117, Dec. 101 
Part V—Accounting, Finance and Agency Management 


Jan. 101, Feb. 93 


Salesmanship In Loss Adjustments—J. 
Undercover Investigation—Charles R 
Who Is the Insured? 


lmland 
jord-June M. 
Nov. 


Norman FE. Ris 


103, Dee. oF 


eye 
a 


tg 


wh 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accident & Health Developments (monthly) 
Agency Public Relations—Fred J. 
Big Four, The 
Part I _ , an. 21 
Fart II : ; ab. 21 
Comprehensive Dwelling Poiicy—H. } 25 


P. 282 
Pabody .. ar. 59 


Drummer for Disaster—Dart Smith 
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Education for Surety—John (. Brodsky 
Focus On Sales Realities—Charles H. 
Foreign Insurance—William S. Youngman 
Ideas From Imagination —Charles H. 
Improvements and Betterments—D. N. 
Inland Marine Insurance—H, W. Mullins 
Inventory Your Selling Habits -Charles L. 
Opening Statement, The 

Package Policies—Lester 8S. 

Quiz of the Montb 
Fire (Contracts) 
Casualty (Claims) 
Fundamentals of Ins. 
Casualty Contracts 
Inland Marine 

Liability Insurance 

Pluggers Can Be Salesmakers—Donald A, 

Rural and small Line Agents—Rush W. 

Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 

See, Sell and Service—Wm. 

Sell Fidelity and Surety—HRobert M. 

Selling Parade, The—Charles BR. 

Selling Tips from the Home 

Services of a Producer—Alex Goldberger 

Surety and Fidelity Bonds 1. F. Lafrentz 

The New Look—F. Alexander 

Where There’s Life—/ra D. Keiter 

Uniformity—Baylor Landrum 


Roth 


Best’s Stock Index 

Building Cost Index 

Company Developments 

Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses, Monthly 

Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 

Motor Vehicle Deaths 


Bokman 


Varney 


and Suretyship ............Nov. 


Laird, 
Carter 


Stephen Chandler 
Hoenisch 
(monthly) 
Office (monthly) 


New Publications 


Reports on Companies 


Automobile 
Ga., Mass. 
Colo., Okla. 
Ky., Tenn. 
Ark., Calif., Idaho, 
Saskatchewan, 
Ariz., Colo., Mont., 
Jan. 90, Feb. & soiler 
All states, D. 
Countywide classifi 
Ala., Ariz., Me., 
Extended Coverage 
Conn., Me., Mass., 
New Hampshire 
Fire 
La, 
New Hampshire 
Fla., Nev., Vs 
Glass 


Ga., Idaho, Utah, 


No. Carolina 
Liability other than 
Ind., Miss., W. Va. 
Ind., Tenn., 


Ill., Mich., 
Canada 
Nev., 
and Machinery 
of C., Alaska, 
sation revisions 

aT E et ade t dain ced en al enawes ane aaint Mar. 


we. Ve 


-Apr. 151 


Neb., 


Ore., Utah, Wash., Wise., Alaska. .} 


Puerto Rico .. 


Feb. 


Wash., 


Auto 


r. 83 


All states except Okla., 


Alaska, 
Ohio 


Hawaii, 


Puerto 


Wor et s Compensation 
N. N. J. 


48 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 1954) 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Automobi'e 
Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Possible Merger) Mar. 147 
(Auto Death and Disability Policy) 
Mar 
Aetna Fire Insurance Group, Hartford 
(Executive Appointments) Apr. 
Agricultural Group, Watertown, N 
(New Vice President) 
All American Casualty 
(New President) 
(Enters Hospitalization Field) 
Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie 
(Files in Michigan) 
(Fire Filing Approved) 
(Filings Approved) 
(Auto Rates Reduced in Calif.) 
(Fire Filing Approved in Ky.) 
(Auto Rate Revision) 
(Fire Filings Approved) 
(Fire Filings) 
(Auto Rates) 
(Union Vote) 
(To Write Fire in ¢ 
(Rate Filings) 
(California Rate Reduction) 
(Reduced Automobile Rates) . 
(New York Fire Filing Upheld) 
(Recognizes Women Drivers) ....Mar. 
(Executive Appointments) .-Apr. 151 
America Fore Group, New York 
(Promotions) g. 107 
(New Directors) an. 122 
American Associated, St. Louis 
(Schleyer Deceased) an. 122 
American Automobile Ins. =” 
(Stock Dividend Declared) y 115 
(Stock Dividend Approved) ......4 . 107 
(Stock Split Approved) . Feb, 121 
(Four Executives Advanced) .... . 121 
(To Issue Stock) ...-Mar. 147 
(Stock Offering) .... er. oe 
American Casualty Co., Reading 
(New Vice Preside nt) 107 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami 
(New Secretary) Aug. 108 
(New Director) Ss - 121 
American Fire and Casualty, Orlando 
(Votes Stock Split) June 131 
American Independent Reinsurance, Orlando 
(New Reinsurer) June 131 
American Insurance Company, Newark 
(Advanced to Secretary) *t. 131 
American Liberty Ins. Co., Birmingham 
(Smith, V. P. and Treasurer) July 115 
American Lloyds, Dallas 
(Converts to Stock Company) ....Mar. 147 
American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Co., Chicago 
(Elected President) 
American Mercury, Washington, 
(To Increase ( ‘apital) Setils's c¥aeen  aeot. 121 
aera Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Six Mouth Policy Program) " Aug. 110 
(To Absorb Subsidiary) .. Jan. 122 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Boston 


(New Senior Vice Presidents) ....Apr. 151 


For April, 1955 


Des Moines 
.Feb. 124 


American Republic Ins. Co. 
(Reinsures National Benefit) 
American Surety Co., New York. 

(F. W. Lafrentz Deceased) . 108 
(Executive Appointments) . 121 
(New Director) -Apr. 151 
American Trans. Ins. Co., Ke unsas c ity 
(New Company) Sept. 121 
American Universal Ins. Co., Providence 
(Stock Dividend) . Dec. 127 
(Sells Additional Stock . 122 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. 
(Executive Changes) ay 127 
Associated Reciprocal Exchs., Portchester 
(New Advisory Comm. Member)..May 127 
(Advancements) 
Atlantic Companies, 
(Named Vice President) 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New York 
(New Trustees and Directors) P 
Automobile Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Possible Merger) Mar. 147 
Automobile Owner’s Assn., Inec., Kansas City 
(Warning on Mail Solicitation) ..Nov. 135 
Automobile Owners Safety, Kansas City 
(Warns of Unlicensed Carriers) ..May 127 
(Warning on Mail Solicitation) ..Nov. 135 


New York 


Baloise Fire Ins. Co. 
(New Subsidiary) 

Bankers Life & Casualty Co., Chicago 
(New A & H Policy Developed) ..Apr. 

Boston Insurance, Boston 
(Named Man of the Year) 
(New Company Planned) 
(Bowersock Deceased) 
(Increases Quarterly 
(New President) 
toston Indemnity 
Yes. rer ae Mar. 

Boston Mfrs. Mutual Fire, Boston 
(Official Changes) 

Buckeye Union Fire 
(Stock Dividend) 

Suffalo Insurance Co., 
(New Vice President) 

Bunker Hill Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Suspended) 


of Can., Toronto, 
Feb. 


Ont. 
12 


June 


Dividend) ..Feb. 


Insurance Co. 


Caisse Centrale de Reassurance, 
France (Government Owned 
Florida Entry) 

California Union, San 
(Control Acquired) 

Camden Fire, Camden 
(New Secretary) 

Canadian Fire Ins. ¢ 
(New Director) 

Canadian Indemnity Co., Canada 
(New Director) Oct. 131 

Car and General Ins. Corp., Ltd., New York 
(Withdraws from Massachusetts) .Aug. 108 

Casualty Underwriters, Inc., St. Paul 
(Enters Fire Field) . 108 

Central National Ins. Co., ¢ 
(New Vice President) Feb. 122 

Central Standard Ins. Co., Sioux Falls 
(Purchased) 


Paris, 

Fund Seeks 
Dee. 127 

Francisco 

AGuaUFACeCanet N 


.May 144 


_ a Canada 


Central Standard Indemnity, 
(New A & H Carrier) ee 

Central States Fire Insurance Co., 
(To Be Consolidated) 

Chicago Casualty Insurers, 
(Reorganized) 
(Changes Title) 

Chubb & Son, New 
(New Tenants Policy) 

Chureh Mutual Insurance Co., 
(New Directors) . Dee. 

Citizens Life and Casualty Insurance C 

Los Angeles 
(Company Re-activated) ........ Mar. 148 
Civil Service Employees Insurance Union, 
San Francisco 
(Changes Name) hekeas nae 

Commercial Benefit Ins. Co., Phoenix 
(Revises Charter) ...June 131 

Commercial Investment Trust Group, N. Y. 
(New Vice President) Feb. 22 

Commercial Security Ins. Co., Houston 
(Restrained) -Aug. 108 
(No Policyholder Loss) ....Feb. 122 

Commercial Union Group, New York 
(Assistant U. S. Manager) ...... May 127 

Consolidated Insurance © ompany, Columbia 
(New Company) May 127 

Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Stock Split Voted) 

Continental Casualty, 
(New Directors) 
(Stock Split) 

(To Write Par. Fire 
(Stock Split Voted) 
(Enters Premium Financing Field) 

Jan. 123 
(Remvel Peller): ..csececccss .-Apr. 152 

Corroon & Reynolds, New York 
(Reynolds Deceased) an. 123 
(Barry Heads Group) .... ..Feb. 122 

Craftsman Insurance Co., Boston 
(Stock Split) i .Mar. 148 
(Executive Promotions) -Mar. 148 
(Quarterly Dividend) ...Apr. 152 

Crum & Forster Group, New 
(Inland Marine Department) ....Sept. 122 


Chicago 
-Nov 


avésedciewa Nov. 
Merrill 


Nov. 136 


jénnee can -Nov. 136 
Chicago 

.-May 128 

.- Sept. 122 

Policies) ..-Oct. 131 

.Nov. 136 


Dallas Fire and Casualty Ins. Co., Dallas 
(New Company) , .May 128 
Dealers National Insurance T-allas 
(Company Reorganized) Mar. 147 
DeSoto Fire Insurance Co., Gadsden 
(New Carrier) .Aug. 108 


Eagle Rec iprocal Exchange, Kansas C acy 
(New Reciprocal) Aug. 109 
Eastern Fire and Cas. , Greenville 
i he "7" eres May 128 
Eastern Insurance Company, Charlotte 
(Purchased) ..Sept. 122 
Employers’ Group Associates, Boston 
(New Trustee and Director) -Sept. 122 
(Boyle Advanced) .. Jan. 123 
The Employers’ Liab. As, Corn, Ltd., Boston 
(Buys Halifax) Aug. 109 
Employers’ Mutual Casualty Co. “Des Moines 
To’ Write Direct Fire Lines) ....Jan. 123 
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ny Mutual Group, Wausau 
ueckle Promoted) Apr. 152 
Employers’ Mutual Liab. Ins. Co., Wausau 
(Increases Auto Dividend) Sept. 123 
Employers’ Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City 
(Stock Dividend) Mar. 148 
Equity General Ins. Co., Miami 
(To Write Multiple Lines) Feb. 122 
(Capital Increased) 
Erie Insurance, New York 
(New Specialty Carrier) ........June 131 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia 
(New Officers) 
(Purchased by Fire Association) .. 
(Change in Par Value) 
See SPEED cnncposcevesvasvess Mar. 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Appointments) 
(Increasing Capital) 
GR EOCONE) cccoccccccccvesess Mar. 


Farm Bureau Insurance Cos., 
(Nation-wide Expansion) 
ES rrr rer Mar. 

Farm Bureau Mutua! Auto., Columbus 
(New A & H Policy) ‘ 
(Auto Rate Cut) 
(New Auto Coverage) 
(Installment Payment Plan) 

(Cuts Auto Rates) 

Farmers and Merchants Ins. ¢ 
(New Name) 

Farmers Insurance Exchange, Los ya ng 
Calif. (Enters New York) 127 

Farmers Mutual Hail Ins. Co., Des Mo nes 
(Unsat. Judgm. Endorsm. App.) .Sept. 123 

Fidelity Insurance Co., Mullins 
(New Company ) Feb. 122 

Fire Association, Philadelphia 
(New Director) . 123 
(New Director) . 136 
(New Officers of Eureka Casualty) 


Columbus 


r. 149 
(New Director) Apr. 152 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Lawyers Liability Policy) f 
(New Director) I 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco 
(To Issue Partic. Contracts) -June 132 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(Increases Dividend Rate) ...... Nov. 136 
(Change in Par Value) .......... Mar. 149 
Freeport Motor Casualty Co., Freeport, I. 
(Enters Fire Field) Dec. 128 
Freeport Insurance Co., Freeport 
Cera SOM) nice sevcscens Mar. 149 
General America Corporation, Seattle 
(Votes on Stock Split) . 123 
General American Casualty Co., San Antonio 
(Named Executive Head) 32 
(Suspends Certificate) 
(Receivership Ordered) ... 
General Fire and Casualty, N 
(New Vice President) 
General Reinsurance, New York 
(New Director) .... oe 
(Stock Dividend Declared) — 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 
(Dir. of Cas. Underwrit.) Sept. 123 
(New Vice President) *. 128 
Globe & Rutgers Group, New York, N. 'Y. 
(Merger) *, 128 
Government Employees Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
(Stock Dividend Declared) ...... Mar. 149 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co., 
White Plains 
{To Be Consolidated) ............Mar. 153 
Great Lakes Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
Toledo 
CNS TUBERS) 5 cicesctccvecces Mar. 150 
Great Lakes - pannenne Co., Tole ae 
(New Name) 
Great National Fire & Casualty, 
(To Merge) 
Great Northern Insurance Co., Siiaemoalae 
Minn. (Executive Changes) 129 
Group Health Dental Ins., Ine., New York 
(Dental Insurance Launched) ..Nov. 137 
Group Health Insurance, Inc., New York 
(Dental Insurance Launched) ..Nov. 137 
Guarantee Company of North America, The, 
Montreal, Canada 
(New Vice President) Jan. 123 
Guaranty Fire and Marine Insurance Co., 
Charleston 
(Buys Control of I.C.S.) Apr. 152 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America, New York 
(Non-Can Major Medical Policy) Jan. 123 
Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) 


Halifax Insurance, Halifax 
(To Domesticate Carrier) 
Hanover Fire Ins. Co., New York 
(Increasing Capital) 
(Offers New Stock) 
Harbor Insurance Co., San Diego 
(Proposes Stock Dividend) ...... Mar. 150 
Harleysville Mutual Casualty Co., 
Harleysville 
EEN ee Mar. 150 
Hartford Accident & Indem. Co. Hartford 
(Promotions) Feb, 1 
(Chairman Retires) Apr. 14 


ane 115 


Feb. 123 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Co., erties 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) .... 

(Stock Dividend) ‘Apr. 

Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 

Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Extra Dividend Increased) 

Hawkeye-Security Group, Des Moines 
(New Specialty Carrier) ........June 
(Increasing Capital) Seaneeoeedees Dee. 
(Special Dividend) Ja 

Hearthstone Insurance Co., Boston 
(Calif. Charges Dismissed) 

Hingham Mutuai Fire Insurance Co., 

Hingham 
(Official CRIED) no o.saccsegcecve Mar. 1 

Home Indemnity Co., New 
(New Director) 

Home Insurance, New York 
(New President) .....scsecsocsess May 1 
(Executive Promotions) 

(Hurricane Losses Reported) 
(John S. Love Decease 

Home Service Casualty Insurance, Dallas 
(To Merge) 

Hudson Insurance Co., New York 
(New Chairman) 

(Joins Group) 

(New Secretary) 

(Enters Casualty Reinsurance ig 
Mar. 150 


Illinois Automobile Insurance Co. 
(New Title) 
Illinois Fire Insurance Co., re ae 
(Official Changes) 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., 
Indianapolis 
(New Director) 
(Expands Casualty Facilities) 
(New Director) 
Income Indemnity 
(New Company fay 1 
(Vice President and Actuary) -Sept. 124 
Independence Mutual Insurance, Cartip Hill 
(Suspended) Apr. 154 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San prandines 
(Claudon, Vice President) May 129 
(New Auto pute) .Oct. 132, Nov. 137 
Industrial Mutual nsurance, Boston 
(Named Board Ly ae n) Nov. 1387 
Insurance Co. of N. A., 
(Rate Action) J 132 
(New Broad Policy Filed) y 116 
(Upheld in Department Hearing). Oct. 132 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer. Group, Phi — 
(New Homeowner's Pol icy) a 
(Auto P.D. Endorsement) 
egg rel 
(E.C. Rates Increased) 
Insurance Co. of Oregon, Portland 
(NOW CORMDRRY) occ ccccciesesupa Aug. 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, St. — 
(Capital Increased) Dec. 129 
Insurance Company of the South, 
Jacksonville 
(Control Purchased) Apr. 152 
Insurance Co. of Texas, Dallas 
(Changes Title) 137 
Insurance Underwriters Exchange, fia nore 
(Changes Name) 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids 
(Official Changes) July 116 
Interstate Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Unsat. Judgm. overage) inf 116 
(Unsat. Judgm. Endorsm.) Oct. 132 


~< ane ae 


Jefferson Insurance Co. of New York, N. Y. 
(Increases Capital) 


Kemper Group, Chicago 
(Retires as Ambassador) Feb. 124 
Keystone Mutual Casualty Co., Pittsburgh 
(Liquidation Report) 10 
(Partial Payment) 


Liberty Bell Mut. Ins. Co., Philadelphia 
(Suspended) 
(Liquidation Ordered) 
Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Compromise Settlement) 
(New Director) 
(Smith Advanced) 
Lloyds of Great State, Galveston 
(Receivership) 
Lloyds of North America, Houston 
(Restrained) un 
Louisville Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
Louisville 
(Conservator Appointed) 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., chicago 
(Broadens Polio Policies) May 1 
(Six Menth Policy Program) 

Lumber Mutual Cas, Ins. Co., of N. 
(Executive ———— May "129 

Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Boston 
(Enters Auto Liability Field) ....Sept. 124 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Stock Retirement O Ofter) Dec. 130 
(Increases Dividends) . . 125 
(Brown Advanced) b. 124 
(To Issue Additional “Stock) “aimee 151 
(Redeems Preferred Stock) A 154 
(New General Counsel) A 154 


Mar pene Indemnity & Fire Insurance 
xch sam, Baltimore 
(New Nam Feb. 124 
The laerchante Fire ‘Ins. Co. of Indiana, 
Indianapolis % : 
(To Write P Multiple Lines) ......Feb. 124 
Merchants Fire Insurance, Denver 
(Capital Increased) . Nov. 138 
Meserole Group, New Yor 
(Stock Divi idends Recommended) - 
Mar, 


Mich. Millers Mutual Ins, Co., Lansing 
(New Director) .... Jul 
(Shortens Name) ......... mesa ped ae 
(New Title 

Michigan Mutual ‘Liability, Detroit 
(New Directors) ay 

Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Official Changes) Mar. 152 

Motorists Mutual Insurance, Columbus 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Policy) ..June 133 

Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 

Assn., Omaha 
(Reinsurance Arranged Apr. 154 
(Airline Trip Policies) ...........Apr. 14 


National Benefit Ins. Co., Des Moines 

(Reinsured) ..... Feb. 124 
National Casualty Co., “Detroit 

(New Director) . 138 
National Fire Ins. Co. of Hartford, Hariford 

(New en eed Oct. 132 

(Colonel La te Retires) 
National of Hartford Group, Hartford 

(Major Medical Expense oliey) ..Nov. 188 

(New Directors) Jan. 125 
National Indemnity Co., Omah 

(Stock Dividend and ‘Bplit) Apr. 154 
National Surety, New York 

Vrmters Fire Field jen y 116 

Enters Fire Field) .... 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 

(99% Subscribed) June 133 
National Union Group, Pittsburgh 

(New Secretary) . May 130 
Nationwide Mutual Fire’ Insurance Co., 

Columbus 

(New Title) Mar. 148 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co., Gonna 

(NOW TIS) .ccascce Mar. 148 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., New York 

(Enters Marine Field) July 117 
New Seawne Mutual Life Insurance Co., 

0s 

(To Write Group Accident and Health) . 

Apr. 


66.00 940 Mar. 152 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., 
Manchester 
(New Vice President 
New York Fire & Mar 
New York 
(Converts to Stock Basis) 
New Zealand Group, San Francisco 
(New U. S. Manager 
Nordisk Reinsurance, Copenhagen 
(Foreign Reinsurer Licensed) . 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., Tt ne, 
New York 
(New Deputy U. S. Manager) ....May 
Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle 
(New Chairman) .. d 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Ins. Co., 
Minneapolis 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle 
(New Chairman) J 133 


Oficinas de Ultramar, S.A., Havana, Cuba 
(Trust Fund Established) Nov. 138 

Old Colony Insurance, Boston 
(Named Man of the Year) 
(New Company Planned) 
(Bowersock Deceased) 
(New President) 


June 131 
July 115 
Jan. 122 
REE Ee Mar. 148 


Pacific Employers Insurance, Los Angeles 
(Merit ye | Plan) y. 138 
Pacific Indemnity _ Los Angeles 
(Unsat. ae Coverage) 
(Non-Motorist Coverage) 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., 
San Francisco 
(New Director) 
(Official Changes) 
Pan American Casualt: 
(Vote Stock Dividend) 
(To Write Multiple Lines) 
5 lla Deceased) 
Pan American Insurance Co., 
(Gammage ) 
Pearl- American Group, New York, x 
(New Director) 
Pearl ig gt . Ltd., New York. 
(New U. 8. er) May 131 
(Enters Geneaiey Field) . 138 
Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H. 
(Capital Increased ed)" yr. 138 
(New President) . . 155 
Pennsylvania Lamernens, Philadelphia 
(Named Board Chairm une 133 
(Increases Policy Dividends) -..-Nov. 139 
(Introduces Homeowners Policy) . Mar. 153 
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Ihiladelphia Contributionship for the_In- 
surance of Houses from Loss by Fire, 
Philadelphia 

(Extends Fire Covera 
Phoenix Insurance Co., 
(Stock Dividend oimaiely 
(Stock Dividend) 
(New Director) 
(Consolidation Announced) 
Pilot Insurance Co., Toronto 
(New Director and Treasurer) ..Sept. 126 
Pioneer Mutual Compensation, Albuquerque 
(Ordered Liquidated) June 133 
(Legality of Assessment) 
(Assessment Upheld) Feb. 

Pioneer National Casualty Co., Des ge 

(To Write Auto) M 

Planet Insurance Co., Detroit 

(Executive Changes) Bites ch va 6 en Mar. 154 
Preferred Accident Insurance Co., New York 

(Third Liquidating Dividend) ...Jan. 125 
lreferred Insurance Co., Grand Rapids 

(Stock Dividend) Jan. 126 
l’remier Insurance Co., San Francisco 

(Stock Dividend) .. Dec. 130 
Progressive Fire Insurance Co., Atlanta 

(Writing Casualty Lines) Nov. 139 
Providence Washington Group, P rovidence 

(Executive Changes) y 131 

(Managerial Policies) 

(Carr Heads Group) 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., 

(New Director) 

imew Director) 

(Reduces Dividend) Apr. 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 

(Step Rate Premium Plan) <<. ug. 

Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain 

(New Chairman) 

(Joins Group) 

(New Secretary) Jan. 

(Enters Casualty Reinsurance — 
Mar. 


Queen City Insurance, Sioux Falls 
(New Auto Policy) 
(Capital Increased) 


Reciprocal Managers, Inc., Port Chester 
(New Treasurer) .. July 

Reinsurance Group, New York 
(Coleman, Advanced) Ma 
(Elected Executive Vice seem | 

Apr. 

Republic Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) 

Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Questions F.T.C. Jurisdiction) ..Jan. 

Rhode Island Insurance Co., Providence 
(Creditors to Receive Payment) ..May 
(Receivership Aftermath) 


St. Louis Insurance Group, St. Louis 
(New Vice President) Apr. 155 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul 
(Advancements) 
Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity Regina 
(Opposes License) 
(Expanding Operations) 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, 
Regina, Canada 
(Merit Discount Announced) ....Mar. 154 
Secured Casualty Ins, Co., NEES 
(Merger Effected) July 117 
Selected Risks Indemnity, Branchville, N. J. 
(Stock Dividend) Nov. 139 
Secured Fire & Marine Ins. Co., a Eo 
(Merger Effected) July 
Shelby Mutual Casualty Co., Shelby 
(Revises Title) 
Skandia Insurance Co., New York 
(New Chairman) 
(Joins Group) 
(New Secretary) Jan 
(Enters Casualty Reinsurance — 
ar. 
South Carolina Insurance Co., Columbia 
(Forest Fire Insurance) 
Southern General Insurance Co., 
(New Vice President) 
(New Directors) 
(New Stock Sold) 
Southern Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Steere Named President) ......Jan. 
Southwest General Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Capital Increased) 27 
(Additional Surplus Contributed) . Feb. 125 
(Capital Increased) Mar. iss 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 154 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co., Dallas 
(First Dividend) Jan. 127 
Springfield Group, Springfield 
(Executive Promotions) ........../ Apr. 156 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit 
(Kirk Promoted) 
(Executive —— ) 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 154 
State Farm Companies, Bloomington 
(President Deceased) June 134 
(Pyrrhic Victory on Rates) ......June 134 
(Executive Appointments) July 119 


For April, 1955 


State Farm Fire and Casualty Co., Underwriters at Lloyd’s 
Bloomington (Premiums & Claims, Year 1953) .Aug. = 
CHIBCUIOMB) *. 0c cece cecccccccccscceed Apr. 156 (Cited) 
State Farm M. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington (Discovery Basis) 
(Auto Rate Reductions) Sept. 126 United Benefit Fire Ins. Co., Omaha 
(To Appeal Mem. Fee Plan) .... . 133 uMerit Rating Plan Filed) 
(Auto Rate Cuts) Oct. 1833 United Medical Service, Inc., 
(Executive Aeqettment) Jov. 139 (New Chairman of the Board) ...May 
(Lower Auto Rates) ............ Nov. 139 United Pacific Ins. Co., Tacoma 
(Auto Rate Reduction) . 131 (To Enter Fire Ins. Business) ..June 
(Automobile Rates Reduced) .... . 125 (New Directors) ar 
(Revises Auto Rates) ............ Mar. 155 U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
State Farmers Mutual Ins. Co., Waseca (Canadian Vice President) 
(Changes Name) Feb. 125 (Stock Dividend) 
Stonewall Insurance Co., Mobile 7 (Executive Appointments) ........Feb. 
‘ ees Se) bass en te > y. 139 (Executive Appointments) 
Surety Fire Insurance Co., ew Yor JIniversal Group, Milford 
(Executive Appointments) Feb. (Executive Deivcintemande) occu Say, 192 
JIniversal Indemnity Insurance Co., Milford 
Tennessee Farmers Mut. Fire Ins. (Executive Appointments) May 132 
Columbia (Merged) N _ 140 
(Absorbed ) Jniversal Insurance Co., Milford, N. J. 
Texas Mutua! Insurance Co., Beaumont (Merged) ance ceee ee 
(Policy Assess. Case Decided) ..June Itica Mutual Insurance Co., “4 
(Non-Assess. Decision Appealed).Aug. (Increases Policy Dividend) ......Apr. 156 
(Non-assessability Upheld) ......Nov. (Craugh Promoted) .. Apr. 156 
(Policies Not Assessable) ........ Dec. 
Trans-Pacific Insurance, Phoenix 
(New Name) June Western Fire Insurance Co., Fort Scott 
Travelers Group, Hartford _ (Executive Changes) Mar. 155 
(Motorists Personal Protection — Western Mutual Insurance Co., Des Moines 
. 5 y4 ’ = 6 y » 3 , « 
(Capital Changes Proposed) " 497 (Unsat. Judgm. an te ea July 119 
(New Coverage Approved in 5 More Woodmen Accident Co., Linco!n 
States) P 127 (Changes Name) .... : Oct. 138 
(New Chairman of the Board) . “Apr. 156 Woodmen Accident & Life Co., Raagiie 
Trinity Universal Group, Dallas (Changes Name) .... Oct. 1338 
(Group Developments) . 132 
Trinity Datversel Insurance Co., — 
(Stock Dividend) -...-Mar. 155 Zurich American Ins. Copan, Chicago 
Tri-State Fire Insurance Co., " 1s (Auto Merit Plan) ...Nov. 140 
(To Write Multiple Lines) Feb, 126 (Buys Aero Associates) ... .Feb. 126 
(Changes Name) me 126 (Auto Death and Disability Cover age ) 
Truckmen’'s Insurance, New York Apr. 156 
(In Process of Organization) ...-May 132 Zurich Gen. A. & L. Ins. Co., Ltd., Zurich 
(To Specialize in Truck. Cover.) ..Ocet. 183 (Joins Aero Associates) ; Aug. 113 
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Aetna Insurance Group, Hartford, Conn. ...........---24..000 6 London Assurance Group, New York, N. Y¥. ...-.-.-+++-- 50m 139 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Comm. .......--+++++00+++5 12 London & Lancashire Group, H: irtford, COMM, ...cccccereees 49 
Agency Managers Ltd., New York, N. Y. ...-cceeeseeeeeeeees 124 Loyalty Group, Newark, N. J. ...-ceeeeseeeeeeeeeee ison Cares +4 
America Fore Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. .......--++- 101. Lumber Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Boston, Mendes: wih ams 8 cane 119 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis. .........----+++++5 103 Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. ........-+-+0- 126 
American-Associated Insurance Cos., St. Louis, Mo. .......... 92 Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, eT 54 O4 nest 3. }ansahdcsotad 14 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. ......cccccsccccceccevsess 117 Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La. . 2.0.0.6... eee ee eee eee eres 134 
American Credit indemnity Co., Baltimore, MG. 2. 6scccncccves 35 Marine Office of America, New York, N. Y. ....----eeeeeeeeeeee = 
American District Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y. .....-.-+-0+ vis) Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, | { Seer rerrreye seri ee 7 e x 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fla. .............. 139 Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago, Ill. .........cceceeceseees v0 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. ........ ey eee” 22 Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. ....... es eeeeccccccece 80 
American Foreign Insurance Ass’n., New York, N. Y. .......--- 24 Medical Claims Evaluation Service, Dayton, Ohio ..........-- 120 
American Health Insurance Corp., a errr 86 Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada ..............+- 82 
American Home Assurance Co., New zoek, es SOS r ee 106 Merchants Fire Insurance Co., Denver, ‘Colo. cig heck ewes tate aie 132 
American Insurance Group, Newark, N. J. ....----.. sees eee eee 2 Metropolitan Fire Assurance Co., Hartford, COMM. . c.kecncb sacar 125 
American Reinsurance Group, New York, nN. S. scpctaxes ....++ 136 Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill. 141 
Anchor Casualty. Co., St; Paul, Minn... 0c ccsasevevesvacccene 112 Moyer Agency, Ine., R. Kirk, New Orleans, La. r 134 
Atlantic Companies, New York, N. Y. ......----.-eeeeeeeeeees 9s Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass’n., Omaha, Neb. ......-. 37 
Atwell, Vogel & Sterling, Inc., New York, N. Y. ..........++-- 144 National Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich. ..........cceceeeeseeeeeee 149 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Til. ...............-.- 157 ye Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. .........cceccses 138 
sooth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelpjhia, Pa. .................. 91 New England Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. seus aaa 13 
Boston-Old Colony Group, Boston, Mass. ........-+...++05++- 48 New Zealand Ins, Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. .........+-++-- 109 
puree, Ime. Pramk, Beattie, Wash, oocccccccecccecsadscs was 16 North American Accident Insurance Cs CG EEL, acc cctcces 34 
Camden Fire Insurance Ass’n, Camden, N. J. «0.6... se eee econ 41 Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n., Seattle, Wash. .............. 118 
Canadian Fire Insurance Co., Winnipeg, Can. ................+-+ 36 Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Cal. ......--.--- 26 
Carr Organization, The, Milwaukee, Wis. ..............eeee0. 52 Oficinas de Ultramar, S. A., Havana, Cuba .............esecees 105 
Celina Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, Ohio ...................- 15 Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio ...............-..000. 141 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. .......... 42 Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Co., New York, N.Y. ........+++ 143 
Central Underwriters, Dallas, Texas Pre eee 134 Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. .......... 140 
Century Insurance Co., Ltd., ae Pernt -» 143 Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, Cal. .............. 102 
ee a ee OR Ne oh cscs eckicecccvendas es ames tases 28 Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. ..... 100 
Cimarron Insurance Co., Cims ee Kansas 109 Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, ©: 108 
Citizens Casualty Co., of New York, N. Y. 145 Pan American Fire & Casualty Ins. "Co., Houston, Texas ...... 140 
Cobb and Co., James O., Durham, N.C. ...... 134 Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, W. Va. .......... acevo 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Port Worth, Texas ...... 36 Peerless Casualty Co., es ie OR a ens a 39 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group, New York, N. Y. ............ 40 Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Phil: ide: phi, Pek as 83 
Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, = Seah saekusteveeeeeuuea ted 33 Potomac Insurance Co., Washington, Bak. ee seuasn 116 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicag . eer err ee ee 44 Preferred Fire Insur: ance Co., Topeka, K: unsas ee ee 90 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, rr eee 5 Prudential Insurance Co. of ‘Amerie ee eS eee 27 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, N. J. ......cccceceses 72 Pyrene Bite, Co., MOWOER, Be ds wring cts> cane isesaccsesd+t ences 72 
Cousins Co., William H., Corpus ¢ Merintl, DOtee .occacdeeceaccts 134 Recordak, Incorporated, New PM SU ew ilk See 53 
Crum & Forster, New eee Me 8 oro 2 oon ge ah ls 8&8 Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. ...........+-+ 56 
Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, S ERR ON He 135 Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, Canada ............ 134 
Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada sak seacheeeeesisaaee 82 Reinsurance Ageney, Ine., Chicago, lie in. 40 dab ce aeieeal lt © Salwar 4 
Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio ..... erent re co rt 69 Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. ........ 17 
ee ee a eee 137 Rimmer & Co., Frank, Dallas, Texas ..............0000+- 134 
ee re Di. ew shekhade de kban anne beenes 1: rattan Glemernks Beer. TION, CORO, ncc0n ke ccdae baste ts ct ceis 134 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co. , Dubuque, 7 eee 37 Royal Exchange Assurance Group, New York, N. Y. .......... 135 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kans: is C eer 32 Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. .......... 1238 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. ... see Reyes Typewriter Coe., WOW Bete, Bi. Xe cccacccccsncvecteceses 57 
Estey Metal Products, Inc., Red Bank, N. oe SB Oe RB ee ee ee eee 13 
Eureka Sec urity Fire and Marine Ins. Co., “New Youk, N. ¥... Ti3 Schroeder Hotels, Milwaukee, Wis. .................+0+: 
Federal Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. ... 28 Security-Connecticut Companies, New Haven, Conn, .......... 19 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, Pa 150 Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. ............ 128 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group, , Francisco, Calif. ...... 10 =Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, S. C. ..Opposite Inside F ront Cover 
Piremen’s Imsurance Co., Newark, N. J. ..cccssscscvecccssecse o> Suith-OCermns. Tee.. Dee e, By asickwesscc aces swocvaseccs 67 
First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y. peete Si Sen cme Southern Insurors, Inc., Fort Smith, Ark. ........... Tee 
Foster & Son, J. E,, art Werth, Ts oonckectobndviahednss on Southwest General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas .............. 47 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. e Pe Serre er ere 84 # Springfield Group, Springfield, Mass. ............... : one ee 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. .............--cee 45 Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. ................. 115 
General Accident Fire & Life Assce. Corp., ‘Phil: adelphia, Pa... 116 State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, Il. 87 
General and Excess Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 20 Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Canada ............ 134 
General Fire and Casualty Co., New York, i ee eee . Stewart, Smith (Illinois), Inc., Chicago, Ill. ........... acces 2e 
General Insurance Co. of America, Seattle, Wash. ..... Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y. ..............005- bat] 
General Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y. ...... Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas ................... cot OO 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., indianapolis, Ind. Shican Swiss National Insurance Co., Miami, Fla. ............ eae 34 
Great American Groen, New York, N.Y... civcesasavescces 110 +‘ Tabulating Services, Inc., Kansas City, Mo, .........-.0.0000e 68 
eee, Enc. W. W.. eee SOG, Te Me ckco0ceccsveeeeenssen . 98 ‘Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, | ne prema eye.” » 109 
Hampson & Son, Ltd.. Robert, Montreal, ee eer 134 Trans-Canada Assurance Agencies, Inc., Montreal, > epee 134 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. ..........---e0- 45 Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Cac ereat Unk: “avn 9 
Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa ......... ga Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ........... ere 33 
Hill-Hillman & Co., San Bernardino, Calif. .................... 81 Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas ........ er 27 
Hoey, Ellison & Frost, ee DS EP ~. WA Ultramar Inter-America Corp., New York, N. Y. ...........46. 105 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Tex 125 United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma, Wash. ..............s00 147 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada ............... - 134 United States Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. ............ 4 
Hunter Lyon, Inc., Miami, Fila. 320 ens cnx ba ee 134 United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, 
Illinois Fire Insurance Co., ¢ “hieage, Til, i2ccc.s4aG5 “Gua 141 U. S. Underwriters, Inc., Miami, Fla. ...........seesseee- 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa 28 I nity Fire & General Insurance ( o., New York, 
ns. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. ..........-.-+2+-.-- 

5 & Inside Front Cover Virginia Surety Co., Inc., Toledo, Ohio .........0.. sees 
Ins. Co. State of Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. .........- .. 106 Willcox & Co., see, Albert, New York, N. Y. 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa ........... . 155 Wilson Co., Ltd., E., Toronto, Canada ..............-. 
- : : ; 23 ‘ . Wolfe, Coreoran =. L inder, New York, N. 
Kolob Corporation, Bat take City, Tteh 206s ccccdccsasbecses 134 Woodward & Fondiller, Inc.. New York. N. Y. 
ia Mere Stadio, New York, N.Y. ....0ss0t0sc0rrevessecnds ..» 74 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. Y. 
pecnmert & Co., Imc., Baltimore, MG... cikssccccsensessevsvnse 138 Yorkshire Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. ..... 
Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Til 0 ote ss 0.00 shade es ee 5 Zurich-American Insurance Cos., C hicago. Ti. 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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His pleasure 


is your profit 


The new boating season’s just ahead—with unprecedented 
numbers of pleasure craft taking to inland and coastal waters. 


These sizeable investments can spell increased premiums for 
you, if you provide the yacht insurance protection needed. 


Why not follow up the Marine Office’s attention-getting 
ads in major boating publications. Let the boat owners in your 
community know that you can furnish the finest available 
protection—through the Marine Office of America. 





MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
OFFICES IN 23 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO ¢ NEW ORLEANS e¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ SEATTLE # TORONTO 


Atlanta ¢ Baltimore ¢ Boston * Cleveland «* Dallas * Detroit * Houston * Jacksonville * Los Angeles 
Louisville © Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh * Portland ¢ Richmond e¢ St.Louis * Stockton © Syracuse 








ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND:. MARINE INSURANCE 














GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office 


Investments: 


$ 4,590,557 


United States Govern- 
ment Bonds 


Other Bonds 


North Star Reinsurance 
Corporation Stock 


Other Preferred Stocks . 
Other Common Stocks 


23,652,208 
22,063,798 


12,538,630 
5,071,400 
19,118,602 
a 82,444,638 


Premium Balances in Course of Collection 
(not over 90 days due) 1,396,027 
324,322 
171,261 
$88,926,805 


Accrued Interest . 
Other Admitted Assets 
Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses $34,219,514 
12,856,592 


2,939,560 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties 


Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 
Other Liabilities 
Capital 


1,664,294 

$ 6,600,000 

Pele a 27,646,845 
Surplus to Policyholders ; 


Surplus . 
34,246,845 
Total oe 6 Soe eo ty $88,926,805 


Securities carried at $6,096,486 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. Bonds and stocks owned are 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds and 
stocks, including those owned by affiliates, were valued at 
market quotations, Surplus to Policyholders would be 
$34,573,770. 


Casualty + Fidelity - 
Accident & Health 


Surety 





NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office $ 2,529,099 
Investments: 
United States Govern- 
ment Bonds 
Other Bonds . 
Preferred Stocks 


Common Stocks . 


$13,364,064 
8,804,231 
3,471,300 
2,925,657 
We oe ie ke . 28,565,252 
Premium Balances in Course of Collection 
(not over 90 days due) . 1,652,584 
124,442 
364,505 


$33,235,882 


Accrued Interest 
Other Admitted Assets 
Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses . $ 3,459,944 
13,919,173 


944,951 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 
Other Liabilities ; 2,742,317 
$ 1,300,000 
11,269,497 


Capital 
Surplus . : 
Surplus to Polieyholders 12,569,497 


<r eee 


Securities carried at $584,956 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. Bonds and stocks owned are 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds and 
stocks were valued at market quotations, Surplus to Policy- 
holders would be $12,597,258. 


Fire ° Inland Marine 


Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
Midwestern Department: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 











